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E have been meeting the Todd 
\ \ trio quite regularly along Cowal- 
lis Crick since the spring term of 

district school closed. 

They’re Jeduthan Sproat Todd’s chil- 
dren. A strong name, that, but Jeduthan 
has gone stronger. 

A fashion of statuesque terminology 
seems to cling to the various generations 
in the Todd family. We discovered this, 
the Judge and I, the first time we came 
across the Todd trio. We found them 
cozily convened at “Straddle-root pool,” 
enjoying the nine legal points of possession. 
They reaped the advantages of that de- 
lectable and reliable nook where we had 
craftily sprinkled chopped liver for our 
June “tole.” 

As we came over the knoll, and just as 
the Judge began to growl a sort of coffee- 
mill growl in his beard, the rugged and rus- 
tic end of the longest pole ducked “splash!” 
into the water. The youth “‘derricked.” 
The limber ash buckled along its knotted 
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length. The taut line “‘slished” the water 
to right and to left. The end of the pole 
again sagged to kiss the troubled stream. 

“Play him! Play him, you blunderation 
little fool!” roared the Judge. The youth 
hooked his chin over his shoulder for an in- 
stant, peered at the Judge from the solemn 
shade of his cabbage-leaf hat brim and set 
his clutch anew on his pole. 

“Play your grawnmaw,” he retorted, 
with that assurance that the pride of pos- 
session gives to the weakest and tamest of 
us. Then he set his teeth, braced his feet 
against old ‘“‘Straddle-root,” and pop! the 
fish came out with a sort of a beer-bottle 
cork effect. His glistening body went up 
and over through the zipping leaves, and 
he fell afar off on the sward. That instant 
the captor was upon him, plunging on 
hands and knees. Scooping grass and 
dried leaves, he clutched him and brought 
him to us, the burnished body writhing, 
his spots glowing. 

“| ain't here to play. I’m here to fish,” 
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explained the boy a bit humbly, for he 
thought that the Judge’s scowl was rebuke 
for his pertness. 

The Judge pinched on his eyeglasses and 
took the trout. Both of us at the same 
time saw the frayed end of a leader hanging 
from a corner of the gasping mouth. | 
held the jaws apart and the Judge deftly 
picked out the fly. It was a Babcock, yel- 
low and black. 

“That’s the last fly he took from me,” 
said the Judge. “Il wonder what he has 
done with the others he has snagged off 
against that root? There’s only one like 
him in this crick. I’m sure of that. I’ve 
played him a half dozen times this season.” 

The boy was looping on another worm. 

“Father says,” he imparted, 


“*Fools go fubbin’ their time in fun; 
But a-wise chap plays when his work is 
done.’ ”” 


“Who is your father?’ inquired the 
Judge with a grimness that suggested he 
might be going to look up that impertinent 
phrasemaker. 

“Jeduthan Sproat Todd. I’m Voltaire 
Marengo Todd. My biggest sister here is 
Elzara Oral Todd. This other one is Iz- 
annah Omenia Todd. Father and mother 
and the other three boys are down the 
crick, and with meat vittle prices up where 
they be now, fishin’ is bus’ness with us.” 

He paused to take a hornpout off the 
smallest girl’s hook, cautiously setting the 
defensive spines between his fingers. 

“If you want that trout for a quarter 
you can have him,” said the brisk young 
business head of this detachment of the 
Todd family. ‘‘Trouts don’t eat as well 
at our house as pouts—the way mother 
cooks pouts. We skin ’em, roll ’em in 
plenty o’ salt and meal, pan-fry ’em with 
good pig pork and you can lift out the 
whole back bone to once. They’re juicier 
than trouts. There ain’t northin’ suits us 
better unless it’s eels. Now you take an 
ecl——_” 

“No, I don’t take an eel, not if | know 
it in time,” replied the Judge. He set his 


rod case against a tree, sat down on the 
crick bank and lighted a cigar. 

“If this is where you fish regular,”’ said 
the boy a bit wistfully, ““me and my little 
sisters will go away. Father says that 
whatever the Todds have been and ain’t 
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t 
been there was none of ’em ever raised 
brustles instead of a beard.” 

Such spirit of submissiveness indicated 
that the Todd trio were ready to acknowl- 
edge with rural courtesy the inalienable 
rights of “sojourners.” When “sojourn- 
ers”’ discern that trait in a flourishing con- 
dition they, on their part, ought to go more 
than half way. Witness the city lion and 
the bucolic lamb lying down together all 
over our broad land o’ summer times! 

Why, in our case it has arrived at the 
point where we have had a mess of horn- 
pouts fried in ‘mother’s way”’ at the Todd 
homestead. 

The Judge still refuses to catch horn- 
pouts. Therefore, the Todds gallantly 
surrender to him the swift water, the deep 
pools where the swirls make under the 
dark shadows, and all the known lurking 
places of the trout. I have little inclina- 
tion for wet feet and wadings on slippery 
rocks, and with a temper that becomes ab- 
solutely shameless when a leader snarls 
about a tree limb, still prefer to consort 
with the Todds on the banks beside the 
still waters and respond to plain, old- 
fashioned “‘twiggings,”” with prompt and 
effective derrickings by a stiff pole. 

And thus | have time and opportunity 
for favorable and amicable consortings with 
the ilk of the Todds. Would that all “‘so- 
journers” might win over the natural aloof- 
ness of the native fishermen, as the Judge 
and | have done since we broke the ice 
with the Todd trio. it is something to have 
broken into the exclusiveness of Cowallis 
Crick, and we are grateful. It was only 
yesterday that Jeduthan Sproat Todd sent 
along Lurchin Trundy Todd, Number Four 
in the family stepladder, to climb trees 
and bring down the Judge’s leader. 

It was on the same day that Velzora Al- 
wilda Todd, aged five, gave me bashfully, 
and yet with pride her special nomencla- 
ture of the months of the year as follows: 

' “Jenny Mary, Fubiderry, Mush, Sep- 
tober, Ockjuber, Fourth o’ July, St. Pad- 
rick’s Day and Christmas.” 

All Nature smiled with a little extra 
breadth—and what’s the fun in fishing 
when. Nature isn’t smiling? 

Were it not for Jeduthan Todd’s  pro- 
found craft and his magnanimity, ‘Old 
Sockdolager” would still be finning the 
gloomy depths of Big Rock pot-hole and 
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chuckling in his gills. 
the Judge tell about that. 
him too long. 


You ought to hear 
But it takes 


“There are people in the city who are at their 

tasks to-day, 

Who are living all unconscious of the doom 
that points their way. 

Alack, the ear drums battered in, the senses 
battered out! 

The Judge is coming back to tell the story of 
that trout!” 


“That one the boy caught with your fly 
hangin’ to his chops was a fair fish—a 
mighty fair fish,” said Jeduthan. “He's 
fit to be called Uncle Trout. But the one 
that’s in Big Rock pool is Granther Trout, 
and you can take my word for it. But he 
knows more ’n a Philadelphy lawyer. Do 
you want to see him?” 

“Yes,” said the Judge, not displaying 
great interest. 

“Then,” directed Jeduthan, his eyes still 
on his bob, for Jeduthan takes no chances 
when he is fishing, ‘you go scuff in the 
grass and catch the biggest hoppergrass you 
can.” 

The Judge brought a gray one, pinching 
him by his wings—one of the sort that fly 
with a queer grating noise and that the 
boys call “quackers.”’ 

“Hitch your smallest split shot to him 
with a thread,” said Jeduthan, yanking 
vigorously to set his hook in a candidate, 
and failing. 

“Now go down around the bend to Big 
Rock pool. Keep away from the bank so 
that your shadder won’t fall on the water, 
and throw grasshopper, grasshopper gray, 
gimme some ‘lasses to-day, jest as fur 
to’ards the middle of that pool as you can.” 

I didn’t go along, for it was too comfort- 
able, lolling in the sun beside Jeduthan. 

The Judge came running. 

“Give me my rod—give me my rod,”’ he 
gasped, as passionately as though some 
one were willfully keeping it from him. 
““He’s—he’s the—gimme my pole, | say!” 

“Did you see him, Jedge?”’ asked Jedu- 
than, exploring a pout’s cavernous mouth 
with his thumb after a swallowed hook. 

“See him! . That quacker spacked down 





on the water with his wings spread and he 
floated a second, and then up rolled the 
biggest—say, gimme my rod!” 

“A minit, a minit, now,” advised Jedu- 
than soothingly. 


“You can’t go at that 


‘Long Cowallis Crick 





Ain’t 
you fished that pool day in and day out? 


fish like you’d go after the cows. 


Did you ever see Granther before? No, 
you never did. He hears footsteps like he 
had his own telephone line. He sees folks 
that stand on the rock or the bank, like he 
was fitted up with*a telescope. It needs 
figgerin’ to git him. I’ve been figgerin’ a 
good many years.” 

“You've known that fish is there and 
haven't tried to catch him?” demanded 
the Judge. 

“Oh, I’m patient about fishin’,”’ smiled 
Jeduthan, stringing on.a fresh worm. ‘“‘] 
ain’t ever suffered for fish yet: If he’d 
been the last one in the crick I’d have 
prob’ly thunk harder and got after him. 
I’m willin’ you should ketch him and you’ ve 
got more time to put into it than | have. 
| have been thinkin’. I think I have got 
it thunk. You go git some short fence 
rails and cob-pile a raft together—not 
more’n ten foot square.” 

When the rails were piled together Je- 
duthan gave it his nodded approval. 

“Now take my big knife,” he said, “and 
cut a big heap of sweet fern bushes and 
young birch tops and t’other green stuff, 
and heap ’em onto that raft.”’ 

The Judge toiled in the sun, perspiration 
streaming, and Jeduthan watched him with 
bland compassion. 

“Tm glad to tell him,’’ he vouchsafed 
tome. “I'd liké to see it tried and I don’t 
reckon I’d ever have the gimp to do it my- 
self. Accordin’ to my notion there ain’t 
much fun in the kind of fishin’ where you 
can’t set down and let ’em come to you. 
Us that live on Cowallis Crick ain’t goin’ 
hungry for fish, be we? City folks come 
here and run up and down the bank like 
they was on foot races. It makes us reg’lar 
fishermen tired to watch ’em—and we don’t 
come here to be made tired.” 

I got further light on the generally in- 
tolerant spirit displayed toward ‘sojourn- 
ers.” 

“Now, Jedge,” he continued when the 
raft had been heaped, “you nustle down 
into that browse and let your friend here 
push you off. Bait with another quack- 
er. Let about fifteen feet of line trail jest 
careless like. Don’t move. Don’t go to 
slashin’ and whippin’. As I figger it Gran- 
ther will cock his eye up at that brush 
heap when it floats into the pool and he'll 
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wonder. Then he'll see that it ain’t 
nothin’ but brush and he’ll fin along into 
the shade of it—it bein’ middlin’ hot to- 
day. Then he'll see another of them 
quackers like what he had just now, flo’tin’ 
along,—and the other tasted good and 
didn’t have no prickers in it, and so—well, 
go ‘long and see what will happen.” 

I saw it from afar, for the Judge would 
have committed justifiable homicide if by 
jarring footsteps or wavering shadow | 
had interfered. 

I had long to wait, for the raft moved 
across the pool with the dignified sluggish- 
ness of a glacier. But at last there was a 
swirl, a flash, a gobble—and the fight was 
on. 

At the first buzz of the reel the judicial 
dryad emerged from his leafy covert with 
a whoop, the raft scattered and out of the 
flotsam the Judge came beating and spout- 
ing his way. 

It.was as fair a contest as I ever saw. 
’Twas an open question whether the Judge 
would get the trout or the trout get the 
Judge. The Judge won. I have small 
memory for fishing details, but—the Judge 
won! After he had floundered two rods to 
a footing he stood with water to his waist 
and fought it out. When at last I came to 
him where he was weakly recumbent on 
the crick’s bank he was mumbling strange 
words in his dripping beard and kissing 
the glossy sides of ““Sockdolager.”” It was 
as acute a case of delirium piscator as | ever 
witnessed. The Judge has had a snapshot 
taken by a local amateur in which he and 
his rod are Lilliputian, and the fish, held 
well in front of him, is Brobdingnagian. 
And he adds new foot-notes and appendices 
every time he relates the story. It is al- 
ready a two-evening serial. ’Twill be a 
busy fall and winter for the Judge’s friends! 

Jeduthan pinched his bamboo pole be- 
tween his knees, slowly gnawed off the 
corner of a black plug while he surveyed 
the trout sideways and remarked: 

“He'll go best baked and stuffed and 
with egg sass.” 

We came across the Three Wise Men of 
Gilead on our way back to the tavern. 
The tavern is in Gilead, you know. 

There is a short cut to the tavern from 
Big Rock pool, but the Judge wouldn’t 
go that way. He insisted on making a 
triumphal tour of the crick’s bank. He 


carried “‘Sockdolager” dangling from two 
fingers poked into his gills. 

The Three Wise Men were down at Pond 
Lily eddy, ‘“‘skipping”’ for pickerel. Two 
of ’em were skipping and the third was 
keeping them supplied with bullfrogs’ hind 
legs. They’re great skip-bait, frogs’ legs 
are! The Cowallis Crick pickerel, pam- 
pered in the matter of taste, poise finning 
under lily-pads and scowl at strips of sun- 
fish and chubs, goggle resentfully at pork 
rinds, but just stick your hook through the 
thick part of a frog’s hind leg and describe 
an arc on the rippling surface! There’s 
a dark-green swerve, the flirt of a tail, the 
heart-hopping strike of the pickerel and 
still another testimonial to the esculent 
qualities of frogs’ legs. 

“It’s all in bait on this crick,” said one 
of the Wise Men, casting a critical eye on 
the Judge’s catch. ‘‘What did the Todd 
boy use to catch him with?” 

He interrupted the Judge’s indignant re- 
monstrance. 

“You bought t’other big one off’n him, 
didn’t you?” 

Then followed the first rehearsal of a 
great story. It did not interrupt the 
“skipping,” but it interested, none the 
less. 

“It’s the right bait that does it,” said 
one at last. “Did you ever hear Rhymer 
Tuttle’s song about it? He used to fish 
here on the crick. 

“T ain’t no gre’t singer,”’ he confided at 
last in reply to pressing invitations. “But 
I can remember the words of it. I’ll sing 
it to the tune the old cow died on.” He 
wiped the back of his hand across his 
mouth: 

“Fol di rol, 
Oh, rol di fol! 
Pick right bait for to make your haul. 
Old Ez Joe Skenks he used to say 
That a cent for bait would ketch Ben Gray. 
Old Nick some day, so I ser-pose, 
He'll jiggle a cent front 0’ Old Ben’s nose. 
And as soon’s Old Ben he gits a smell 
He'll bite and be yerked plum straight to—— 
Fol di rol, 
Oh, rol di fol! 
It takes right bait for to make a haul.’ ” 


Now that is crude, but there is a point of 
moral philosophy in it that—but we'll let 
it drop. | have heard folks say that it is 
that kind of talk that spoils Ike Walton’s 
book for them. 






































“It suits our taste better along Cowallis Crick.” 
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The Judge and I have been down to 
Bucket Pond once. Cowallis Crick flows 
into that pond. It isn’t far, but we shall 
not go again. There’s a summer hotel on 
the shore. The men “sojourners” wear 
knee panties and slouch hats with flies 
hooked around the hat-bands, and they 
chalk up their day’s fish scores on a black- 
board in the hotel office, and then stand 
around the board and discuss the matter 
all the evening. 

And the funny part of it is, they have no 
fish to show. 

The pond has been stocked with black 
bass, bristly, spiny, piratical, voracious 
chaps that have driven out everything else 
except some hard-jawed, lean old racers of 
pickerel. 

The men in knee panties go out each day 
in boats with a native guide to row them 
around. They cast for the bass and often 
get two and sometimes three strikes at a 
cast. More than that, they get excited. 
It is a peculiar fact that every native guide 
at Bucket Pond has from one to a dozen 
nicks in his ears. That’s where the swirl- 
ling, slashing flies of delirious bass fisher- 
men have caught and held. I believe the 
current guerdon for hooking an ear is one 
dollar, but some fishers are more generdus 
or more conscience-smitten. 

Angle-worms are a cent each and small 
frogs five cents each and are as staple as 
currency. 

And out of it all the fishermen have no 
The pond has been stocked 


fish to show. 





‘Homeward bound.” 
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by the hotel people and the angler is ex- 
pected to allow his guide to immediately 
put back into the water each fish that is 


caught. It doesn’t harm the iron-mouthed 
bass. Some of them whose marks are dis- 


tinguishable, such as a brindled back or a 
white fin or a nicked tail, have been named, 
and ‘Frederick’ or “Adolphus” or “‘Ly- 
curgus” are affectionately greeted when 
they come over the boat side. 

We shall not go down to that aquarium 
again this summer. It suits our taste 
better along Cowallis Crick, now that we 
have broken into native society by the 
aid of the Todd trio. 

There’s something honest about really 
and truly country fishing. There are no 
fish hogs, whose only aim is a record catch. 
The “mess” is the standard in the coun- 
try. And provided the “mess”’ is coming 
along all right there is time for contempla- 
tive discourse along the banks of the crick, 
and opportunity for the gathering of much 
that is wise and diverting and profitable. 

As Jeduthan Sproat Todd was relating 
the other day—but without the drowsy 
hush of the summer noon, the shimmer 
of heat against the blue hills, the golden 
dance of the light flecks through the leaves, 
the couch of sward and pillow of sweet 
fern; without the distant tinkle of scythe 
to make us rejoice in our own laziness, the 
chuckle of water about the mossy stones, 
all to serve as frame and accompaniment 
of that story, what is the use of trying to 
report Jeduthan Sproat Todd? 
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HE stanch and 
able schooners of 
the Great Lakes, 
the “Hookers” 
of the past gen- 
eration, are fast 
retiring before the 
advance of steel 
and steam. In 
the prosperous 

harbors whose youth they succored and 

defended they lie now disgraced as hulks 
and barges, or sink into the Nirvana of 
shifting sands. 

Yet sail is not gone from the Lakes, for 
from the blackened ruins of that once great 
fleet have sprung myriad graceful forms 
of pleasurecraft. There are stately schoon- 
ers with towering spars and decks immacu- 
late; sturdy, comfortable yawls ready for 
distant cruises; powerful racing sloops, 
lean and swift; and all the flitting race- 
abouts and dories that hover at the harbor 
mouths. 

In all the great cities of the Lakes, and 
in scores of summer settlements, groups of 
men who love the water have banded to- 
gether to form yacht clubs and to build 
sail-boats for cruising and for racing. And 
all of this movement is comparatively new, 
for it is but yesterday that any leisure class 
began to be in the great outposts of the 
Northwest, and even now the yachtsman 
who can leave his terra firma of business 
and sail away on distant cruises is looked 
upon as anidler. Yet every sailor knows 
that to the mastery of his craft he must 
bring years of study and practice and that 
loving care which makes sailing a fine art. 
It is no game for a summer half-holiday, 
to be taken up at will and as lightly cast 
aside. 

So it is that sailing for pleasure is only 




















possible in a community which has emerged 
from the strenuous days of its struggle 
with the swamp and the forest, into the 
golden age of boulevards and parks and 
country clubs. Out of the caves and dun- 
geons of great cities the yachtsman emerges 
into the pure air that blows over the Lakes, 
and sails away, care-free and clean of lung, 
into a life beyond the reach of buyers 
and sellers, of telephones and messengers, 
of appointments and engagements, into a 
world of health and freedom. You will 
find him feasting on canned beans and 
smoked herring in the fair stretches of the 
North Channel, reckless of the price of 
wheat and the fluctuations of industrials. 
You may visit him in lonely harbors in the 
uncharted areas of Georgian Bay, and you 
will find him lost to the world of landsmen 
and of shore conventions, following the call 
of the Red Gods “‘to the camps of proved 
desire and known delight.” 

They are hearty good fellows, these 
yachtsmen of the sweet waters, for the 
sailor is the same the world over. Wheth- 
er you meet him on the Tea wharf or on 
Front Street, in Oahu or Singapore or 
Mackinac, you find him a whole-souled 
man, prompt to greet you as a brother in 
the greatest of families, full of the praises 
of his own ship and his own waters, ultra- 
masculine in his moods, hospitable, remi- 
niscent, and fond of technical detail. He 
will care little for your worldly wealth or 
shore attainments, your cut-glass or ma- 
hogany, but will search to the last detail 
for virtues or faults in your rigging and 
hull and spars. No magnificence of inlaid 
woods or polished brass will avail you if 
you are lacking in the theory and practice 
of the game in all its manifold details. 

Salt-water sailors affect to look down 
upon fresh-water sailors, and class them 
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Lipton Cup racers La Rita, Sprite and Yo San 
with the boatman of the rivers and inland 
lakes. They will tell you that it is no trick 
to sail along the shore from light to light. 
He who has roared around the world in a 
skysail clipper or pressed on canvas across 
the Western Ocean in some splendid cruis- 
ing yacht, may well disdain to acknowledge 
kinship to the schooner man from Grand 
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21-foot class 


Haven or the yachtsman from Detroit or 
Duluth, and yet no man who really knows 
the Great Lakes in their sterner moods will 
ever scorn them or underrate the men who 
can find livelihood or sport in daring their 
majestic wrath. No North Atlantic gale 
can be more terrible than the autumn 
storms which rage across these waters, toss- 





The Milwaukee Yacht Club boat-house. 
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One-designers of The Saddle and Cycle Club. 


ing powerful steamers ashore like dories, 
swallowing piers and docks, and sweeping 
away leagues of shore. The seas are not 
those of the North Atlantic or the Horn, 
to be sure, mountainous and irresistible, 
but they are fast traveling and short with 
cross seas that are extremely dangerous. 
There is the lee shore always imminent, 


The Detroit Yacht Club, Belle Isle. 
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and the tremendous and unwieldy freight- 
er always dangerously near. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of safety in these crowded 
seas, and he who has not the nerve to claw 
off a lee shore in a gale or slip and run from 
some poor harbor with only his anchor 
watch, is not fit company for these adven- 
turers of the Great Lakes. The courses 
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A part cf the fleet at anchor. 
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laid out for racing are in the open lake 
where the racers have no escape from sea 
‘and wind, and cannot, like their brothers 
of the coasts, trust to the shelter of bays 
or estuaries. Once beyond the harbor 
_ mouth there is nothing to do but take the 
full force of wind and wave. And yet in 
spite of the size of many of the boats and 
the frequency of summer storms it seldom 
happens that a race is abandoned. That 
the love of the sea is strong in the West 
is testified to by the rolls of the Navy. 
Admiral Evans is quoted as saying, “The 
bulk of our new enlistments come from 
the Central West, wherever that is.”” The 
doughty sea dog is an Iowan himself, but 
perhaps he has been so long at sea he has 
forgotten where the Central West is. 

The yachting months on the Lakes are 
June, July, August, September and early 
October. May is likely to be raw and un- 
settled, and late October is usually stormy. 
July and August are the favorite months, 
when the waters are warm and pleasant 
weather the rule. But though the sailing 
months are long delayed, the activities of 
the game begin with ever-renewed enthu- 
siasm at the first sign of spring. Plans 
which have been worked out during the 
winter are unfolded, calking hammers and 
paint scrapers resound, dockyards and 
shops are visited, sailmakers and riggers 
are set to work, and the delights of the 
fitting-out season are at hand. Shadow 
your sailor, lawyer or broker or banker 
these spring afternoons and you may dis- 
cover him, flat on his back in the mud, 
scraping the garboard strake of some big 
yawl or racing sloop, his face plastered 
with paint and dirt, his back aching and 
his breath short, but his eyes intent upon 
every detail of his cherished ship. No- 
body can do this work just right but him- 
self, and nobody is quite so anxious as he 
to know every inch of that under body 
upon whose good condition his life may 
depend. Later, if you find him superin- 
tending rigging, and the bending-on of 
canvas, you may be sure that he is a safe 
man to sail with. This is the type of 
yachtsman who began as a boy with a 
home-made sailing canoe, and through suc- 
ceeding years has advanced season by sea- 
son through all the intermediate stages of 
dory and cat and small sloop until he 
reached the present exalted position as 
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owner and master of an able and comfort- 
able cruiser. He will tell you there is 
nothing beyond. : 

About the first day of May the ways are 
greased, and the ship railways equipped 
for the launching of the fleet. All of the 
lighter craft and such of the heavier ones 
as need rest or repairs are out of the water 
during the winter and housed under canvas 
and boards to await the coming of spring. 
Then with sides freshly painted, and bilges 
dry and clean, they slide into the water 
and are ready for spars and rigging. This 
work is all finished by the middle or end 
of May and the season has fairly begun. 

The wide porches of hospitable club 
houses are thronged with men eager to see 
the new boats and greet the old, every one 
anxious to know whether the old Betty has 
really been replanked, and how able the 
ex-commodore’s new schooner is likely to 
be. They are closely tied together by an 
absorbing common interest, and by that 
intimacy born of the close quarters of the 
game. There are a thousand camps and 
schools among them, founded upon in- 
spired formulas and types of boats; but 
beyond a deep pity for each other’s ignor- 
anceand a joint hostility toward all regatta 
committees, these smouldering embers sel- 
dom break into flame. These very differ- 
ences and the enthusiasm with which they 
are maintained are an index of the genu- 
ineness of the spirit in which the sport 
develops. Formulas, designs, scantling re- 
strictions, racing rules, and types of boats 
are searched by the white heat of criticism, 
torn apart by committees and technical 
journals, and pass into history as’ living 
things. 

There is a sense of perspective and of 
historic development always present in the 
mind of your true yachtsman. Every sail- 
ing event has its relation to the growth of 
the game, every ship a true position im the 
development of her class. Let some an- 
cient schooner appear upon the horizon, 
and your yachtsman will tell you that 
from the cut of her jib and the set of 
her main topsail she must [be such-a-one. 
She was built many winters ago at Mani- 
towoc, or Toronto, and had a yellow 
deck and a raked foremast her first year; 
she never was fast on windward work 
because she is too bluff; she has a new 
foretopmast this year, and is reported 
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to have had her galley enlarged during 
the winter. All conversation, reading, 
games and even naps are at once post- 
poned until the identificaticn and history 
of the distant ship are complete. This 
same deep interest embalms the memory 
oi notable races, of great storms, of beau- 
tiful days, of courses and soundings, of 
harbor bars and sunken reefs, and is ready 
to reconstruct at a moment’s notice the 
intimate history of ships and men and days 
that have passed away. 

The element of change and evolution 
which characterizes yacht racing in all 
waters is strongly marked among these 
clubs of the Great Lakes, whose life is yet 
young, and whose tastes are fickle. No 
sooner is a type of boat developed than 
it is literally torn to pieces by the critics, 
who build another class upon its ruins. 
Sometimes splendid trophies serve to per- 
petuate a class, but its every detail is sure 
to be unsatisfactory to a host of enthusi- 
asts, and the boats that are cherished in 
one locality are considered worthless by 
the nearest neighbor. Chicago has her 
twenty-one-foot cabin class, the east shore 
of Lake Michigan its twenty-one-foot race- 
abouts, Detroit has leanings toward cat- 
boats, and Toronto is proud of her fleet of 
dories. There is no such thing as forcing 
a class upon these enthusiasts, who labor- 
iously develop the class most suited to 
their own needs, and care little for yacht- 
ing associations and racing unions. There 
is a strong tendency, however, to profit by 
the experience of the older clubs of the 
Atlantic coast, and to adopt so far as pos- 
sible the results worked out by them. 
This is made feasible through the general 
circulation and exchange of plans and work- 
ing drawings. 

International racing on the Lakes is rep- 
resented by the contests for the Canada’s 
Cup, a trophy offered by Toledo in 1896. 
In that year Canada of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club of Toronto, beat Vencedor of 
Chicago, and the cup was dedicated as a 
perpetual trophy under the name of the 
winner. Vencedor and Canada were fifty- 
foot sloops, but the contests were not con- 
fined to that class by the deed of gift, and 
in 1899 Chicago challenged for a race in the 
thirty-five-foot class. Genesee of Roches- 
ter was chosen to represent the American 
clubs, and brought back the trophy. Two 
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years later the Canadian yacht /nvader de- 
feated Cadillac at Chicago, and the cup 
again went back to Canada. Rochester, 
ever ambitious, challenged the Canadians 
in 1903, and chose as her representative 
the forty-footer Jrondequoit, which wrested 
the trophy from the veteran Jarvis on the 
Strathcona. Last summer the Canadians 
sent the thirty-footer Temeraire, designed 
by Fife of Scotland, to Rochester, with or- 
ders to bring away the cup again. Roch- 
ester met them with /roquois, a Herreshoff- 
Lawley creation, and successfully defended 
the cup in a series of splendid races. Thus 
in recent years the upper Lake men have 
had no part in the international races, 
which have developed into a duel between 
Toronto and Rochester. Again in 1907 
the rivals will meet at Rochester to chal- 
lenge and defend. 

Another international trophy on fresh 
water is the Seawanhaka Cup for twenty- 
footers, which is raced for under the aus- 
pices of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club of Montreal. This is a smaller Lake 
series which has developed keen rivalry 
and a high class of talent in the designing 
and handling of small boats. 

Leading up to these major struggles 
which make fame for designers and build- 
ers, sailmakers and skippers, there are a 
host of local contests which develop lo- 
cal talent, and keep scattered yachtsmen 
closely in touch. The circuit races of the 
Lake Yacht Racing Association and the 
regattas of the Inter-lake Yachting Asso- 
ciation and the Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association are looked forward to in those 
waters with the keenest interest. On the 
day fixed for one of these meets the local 
club acting as host is gay with bunting and 
white duck. A band plays on the broad 
veranda, and there are luncheon and din- 
ner parties buzzing with excitement. As 
the visiting fleet sails in, noisy cannon and 
cheers salute them, and colors dip their 
formal salutes. Flag officers and com- 
mittee men dash about in launches and 
pulling boats, with greetings and instruc- 
tions, and the last careful touches are given 
to rigging and canvas. After the little 
fleets have run the courses, there are joyful 
gatherings on the larger boats and in the 
club house, where the story is retold and 
passes into the annals of the club. At 
nightfall, when the riding lights are ‘it, 
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harbor and house are ablaze with light, 
and from rail and yardarm paper lanterns 
swing gayly. There is a dance on shore, 
with no end of pretty girls and sunburned 
sailors, and for the hard-shells who dis- 
dain such land enticements there are little 
gatherings in the cabins and under the 
awnings, with plenty of good cheer and 
the same old sailor songs. When on the 
morrow or later the visitors sail away 
there are salvos of cheers and artillery to 
speed the parting guests. Never were 
prettier girls than those who cheer you as 
you glide away from the anchorage where 
you have been an honored guest and won 
a well-sailed race. Often there are many 
days of festivity in connection with these 
races, and the races are sailed in series, 
with Venetian nights and water carnivals 
to fill the interim. On the last night there 
is sure to be a general love-feast, when each 
victorious captain receives his prizes and 
tells what a good crew he commanded. 
The hosts are pledged to return the visit, 
and there are endless sailor yarns and 
many a good song. 

In addition to the international races 
and local regattas there are two annual 
events of general interest to yachtsmen 
by reason of the splendid trophies offered. 
These are the races for the Lipton Cup, 
held at Chicago, and for the Walker Cup, 
at Detroit. These trophies are at present 
offered in the twenty-one-foot class, and 
have afforded abundant sport. Each club 
also has its series of races and racing cruises 
in which the whole local family takes part. 
The races may be for the big fellows or for 
dories, but they are always gala afiairs and 
their every incident passes into club his- 
tory. They are so arranged as to give even 
the slowest and most antiquated cruiser 
and the smallest “bug’’ a chance, and are 
the nursery of the racing game. 

One of the most beautiful and valuable 
of American trophies is the cup given by 
Sir Thomas Lipton to the Columbia Yacht 
Club of Chicago, to be raced for by small 
boats. This contest is now confined to the 
twenty-one-foot water-line class, which has 
through its influence become the best- 
known racing class in the West. The 
races are sailed off Chicago in midsummer 
and arouse the keenest rivalry. Yachts- 
men from Detroit, Milwaukee and Cleve- 
land are sure to be present as spectators 
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or competitors, and these races have done 
much to bring the yachting fraternities of 
these cities closer together. Ste. Claire, 
La Rita, Spray, Sprite, Yo San, and Men- 
dota are famous craft of this class. Ste. 
Claire, owned by Franklin H. Walker of 
the Detroit Country Club, is the present 
cock-of-the-walk, having handily won the 
past two series of races. 

The interest in small-boat racing, en- 
couraged by these contests for the Lipton 
Cup, led in 1903 to the donation of another 
splendid trophy for twenty-one-foot water- 
line boats, given to the Detroit Country 
Club by Commodore Walker. Races for 
the Walker Cup are sailed on Lake St. 
Clair, a beautiful expanse of water sur- 
rounded by summer homes, the gate- 
way between the upper and lower lakes. 
The home of the Country Club stands on 
the northwest shore of the lake, a few 
miles above the Detroit River, a comfort- 
able and well-appointed house, surrounded 
by verdant lawns. It is this ideal spot 
which has done much to make Detroit the 
chief yachting center of the Great Lakes. 
In the last series of races for the Walker 
Cup Ste. Claire, victorious at Chicago, was 
defeated by Spray of Detroit, which thus 
lays claim to be the fastest of western small 
racers. Mr. Wadsworth Warren and Dr. 
C. G. Jennings have, with Commodore 
Walker, been prime movers in Detroit 
yachting. 

Among the cruising boats from the City 
of the Straits the big yawl Sitarab, of Mr. 
Russell Alger, Jr., is notable as the only 
contestant to weather the norther which 
broke up the cruising race to Mackinac last 
July. 

In spite of the popularity of the twenty- 
one-footers there are already signs of a 
movement in favor of smaller boats, with 
such restrictions as shall insure stability 
and weatherly qualities. Detroit is in 
favor of a twenty-foot water-line, and re- 
strictions for eighteen-foot classes have 
already found favor among upper and 
lower Lake men. 

Toronto and Rochester are strong in 
both racers and: cruisers, and the local 
clubs have gained celebrity through their 
splendid struggle for the Canada’s Cup. 
AEmilius Jarvis is perhaps the best-known 
of Canadian racing skippers, and has more 
than once borne away the coveted inter- 
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national trophy. He has now become 
enamoured of cruising, and is wedded to 
the fine yawl Merrythought. Toronto has 
evolved an interesting class of small boats 
which developed from a crude sailing ding- 
hey to a well-defined racing boat of six- 
teen-feet water-line. Neighboring clubs 
have taken up the class with enthusiasm, 
and it offers an able little single-hander at 
a minimum cost. The National Club of 
Toronto, which brought forth the wily 
Skirmisher, is an organization of able Cor- 
inthians, who are proud of their ability to 
build and sail their own boats. Little Nell, 
Clip and La Souris are champions in this 
“flitabout”’ class, and its leading spirits are 
such men as George Gooderham, J. St. 
Clair Robertson and Father Whitcombe of 
Hamilton. 

Rochester has made a splendid name by 
her good sportsmanship and the able way 
in which she has conducted the interna- 
tional races. Lorenzo G. Mabbett, skipper 
of Jroquois, the last defender, is her pres- 
ent idol, and among her well-known yachts- 
men are Charles Van Voorhis and T. B. 
Pritchard. 

The waters about the Thousand Islands 
are the chosen haunts of lower Lake cruis- 
ers. Such yachts as Merle of Buffalo, a 
comfortable cruising sloop; Priscilla, the 
beautiful two-masted auxiliary schooner 
of Commodore George H. Worthington of 
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Cleveland, and Merrythought of Toronto, 
are typical of the cruisers to be found in 
these waters. 

Cleveland sailor men are at a disadvan- 
tage in that their harbor has a northerly 
entrance and they have no place to run to 
before a norther. The club houses are a 
short way below the main harbor in well- 
protected water. Put-in-Bay is their cruis- 
ing ground in common with the yachtsmen 
from Toledo and Detroit. 

West of the Straits the chief yachting 
centers are Chicago and Milwaukee. Mil- 
waukee has a beautiful bay on the west 
shore of Lake Michigan, and her sailors 
are keen racing men. R. P. Brown and 
R. B. Mallory are foremost among the 
Cream City men who have sought Lipton 
Cup honors. 

Chicago’s sobriquet, “The Windy City,” 
gives evidence that her yachtsmen seldom 
need to be towed, and in fact with the ex- 
ception of the sunrise and sunset hours of 
midsummer there is always a breeze along 
her splendid and imposing water front. 
Although yachting is yet young in Chicago 
there are three local clubs, The Chicago 
Yacht Club, The Columbia Yacht Club and 
Jackson Park Yacht Club, which are strong 
and flourishing organizations. The Chi- 
cago Club, the senior, has a racing history, 
but her present interest centers in cruising, 
and her fleet of cruisers is the pride of these 
waters. The schooners Alice, Haw- 
thorne and. Mistral, the yawls 
Arcadia, Naiad, Rosamond and 
Tannis, and the sloops Vanenna 
and Siren, are known to every 
harbor from Michigan City to 
Pathfinder Bay. ; 

The Columbia Yacht Club, on 
the other hand, is deeply interested 
in racing, and justly proud of the 
honor of conducting the Lipton 
Cup races. The club conducts 
many regattas and is well repre- 
sented in all western racing meets. 

The Jackson Park Yacht Club 
is the youngest organization, and 
has its anchorage in one of the 
picturesque lagoons made for the 
world’s fair of 1893, in the shadow 
of the convent of La Rabida. 
Being seven miles from the soot- 
laden air of the city, the sails and 
rigging of these suburban sailers 
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Ste. Claire, which won Lipton Cup 1904 and 1905. 


have less of the coal dirt by which one 
marks Chicago yachts from afar. 

Warner, McClurg, Baum, Soule, Fox, 
Cameron, Atkins, McConnell, Price and 
Thompson are names prominent among 
the records of Chicago yachting. These 
men are on the lee shore of a long, narrow 
lake many miles from refuge and far from 
cruising grounds, yet they have with char- 
acteristic Chicago energy made the names 
of their clubs watchwords in American 
yachting. 

No distance race in American waters is 
of more interest than the annual cruising 
race of the Chicago Yacht Club from Chi- 
cago to Mackinac Island, a three hundred 
and twenty mile course. The race was es- 
tablished as an annual event for late July 
to preface the cruising season in north- 
ern waters, and with the exception of the 
transoceanic races, has no equal in point 
of distance. On the day of the first race, 
two years ago, the entire fleet set spin- 
nakers and balloons before a hard and shift- 
ing southerly biow, which carried them all 
the way to the finish line at a ten-knot 
pace, with a tremendous following sea. _ It 
was during this blow that Captain Charles 
Fox took the schooner-yacht Hawthorne 
into Frankfort without her rudder, re- 
paired the steering gear with the aid of 
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the village blacksmith and returned to the 
race. Last year, on the contrary, a north- 
erly of high velocity piled up seas which 
drove all the smaller craft to shelter, and 
showed that only powerful and seaworthy 
craft of cruising size are suited to this long 
and uncertain course. It is believed that 
this race will do much to encourage the 
building of Able cruisers by giving them a 
fair chance for racing honors. 

The spirit of competition which has de- 
veloped the more exciting side of the sport 
burns itself out of the yachtsman of ad- 
vancing years, and there comes a day when 
the most successful racing skipper joins 
with the tired business man who has had 
his fill of the strenuous side of life, and 
gives up racing for the milder joys of 
cruising. There comes a day when these 
two no longer enjoy full cockpits and a 
press of canvas, stripped cabins and rac- 
ing gear, and turn gladly to some sturdy 
cruiser, well-sparred and rigged, with com- 
fortable cabin and safe freeboard. She 
may be schooner or yawl, large or small, 
but she must be roomy and able, with 
power enough to hold her own in a gale, 
and sail spread sufficient to drive her in 
light airs. 

The most beautiful of lake cruisers is 
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.the schooner, which always looks trim and 
well balanced, at anchor or under sail. 
Her long bowsprit stretches eagerly for- 
ward with its snowy drifts of headsail, or 
mirrors itself in the waters of some quiet 
roadstead. Her slender, tapering top- 
masts sustain the swaying topsail triangles 
that surmount her lower canvas. If she 
be deep enough her decks are flush, and 
broken only by cockpit and hatches. Her 
forecastle gives accommodation for a crew 
of three or four, and her galley rejoices in 
a coal range, one luxury which always at- 
tracts the small-boatman, weary of oil 
stoves. Her cabins have bunks and state- 
rooms for from four to twenty men, and 
there are sail-lockers, paint-lockers, skin- 
lockers and “grub’’-lockers in plenty. It 
is always cool under her awnings, and one 
may promenade her decks or lounge on 
steamer-chair or rug like a passenger on a 
liner. She is a ship in every sense, and he 
is indeed a monarch who commands such 
a craft. 

More numerous, because less costly to 
construct and maintain, are the cruising 
yawls which have increased many-fold in 
the past two years. These boats with 
their big mainsail and diminutive mizzen 
are not so handsome as the schooners, but 
they are easily handled by a small crew, 
and are simpler in rig. While schooners 
are seldom built smaller than forty or fifty 
feet on the water-line, the yawl fleets in- 
clude able cruisers as small as twenty-five 
feet. These wanderers are stoutly built 
and every inch of cabin space is utilized 
for comfort. The larger yawls are as com- 
modious and comfortable as the schooners, 
and even the smallest are marvels of con- 
venience and adaptation. Many of them 
are equipped with auxiliary power in the 
form of a compact motor tucked away 
under a hatch or table out of the way. 

The love of wandering and adventure 
inherited from our nomadic and sea-roving 
ancestors burns fiercely with every re- 
curring spring. It is not permissible in 
these gray and solemn days to sack and ran- 
som the village across the lake or storm 
some distant outpost for its loot, and so 
for the landsman the day of romantic ad- 
venture is dead, and he must be content 
with an automobile and a flower-bed. For 
the sailor, however, the book of the ro- 
mance and tragedy of the youth of the 
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world is still open. For the yachtsman 
and the sailing fisherman alone, the old 
gods of sea and wind that menaced Jason 
and Ulysses, Drake and Da Gama, still 
brew their potent spells. The sailor is the 
craftsman of an ancient art, and the tech- 
nique of that craft has passed from the 
merchant sailor to the yachtsman. The 
thorough sailor must always be an artist 
in the sense that his craft demands of him 
the development of higher faculties be- 
yond the limits of mere technical skill. 

The yachtsman reaches the higher ex- 
pression of his activities in cruising rather 
than in racing. There he is alone with 
his ship. Day and night, apart from all 
strife and competition, he may steep him- 
self in the delights of mere sailing for sail- 
ing’s sake. On the lower lakes the fa- 
vorite cruising ground is Put-in-Bay at 
the eastern extremity of Lake Erie. Here 
during July and August scores of yachts 
from the shores of all the lakes gather to 
cruise and race. Cleveland, Detroit and 
Toledo are near and this is their common 
ground. From here north there is a 
stretch of river sailing, through le Detroit, 
Lake St. Clair, and the St. Clair River 
to Port Huron. This passage is the great- 
est ship thoroughfare in the world in point 
of tonnage, and is therefore highly dan- 
gerous for yachts. The writer well re- 
members the terror of being becalmed in 
a yawl in the channel of Lake St. Clair, 
when through a long night fog horns, flares 
and night-signals barely sufficed to warn 
the tremendous steel hulls from our un- 
happy little ship. Each side of the chan- 
nel lies a paradise of summer homes and 
country clubs, and the visitors’ megaphone 
is kept busy in answering hails and in- 
quiries. , 

Northward from Port Huron one glad- 
ly quits the narrows for the broad wa- 
ters, where he may stow his lead line 
and breathe more easily. Northwestward 
stretches the verdant shore line of Michi- 
gan, broken by the deep inset of Sagi- 
naw Bay. There he may shorten sail and 
stand by, for this is a miniature Bay of 
Biscay, across whose jaws sweep boister- 
ous northers, and out of whose depths - 
come hard southwesters. This is a coast 
of lumber-camps, and there are occasional 
“lumber hookers’’ still to be seen, with 
their characteristic rig. They are usually 
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three-masted, with the curious triangular 
foretopsail known as a “raffee.”” Many of 
them carry deckloads piled so high as to 
seriously impede the proper handling of 
foresail and mainsail, and for this reason 
they occasionally have the mainmast cut 
away. This is the “Grand Haven rig,” 
and when the mizzen-staysails are set it 
presents the curious appearance of two 
big sloops overlapped. Many of the old 
schooners are well-rigged and decidedly 
fast, and it is no uncommon thing in a 
breeze for them to hold a steamer for many 
watches. Their masters, like the captains 
of many Lake liners and Atlantic coasters, 
may know nothing of the mathematics of 
navigation, but they are able seamen and 
pilots, and will not hesitate to crack on 
canvas with only a mate and a boy for crew. 

Mackinac Island is the cruising rendez- 
vous for all the upper lakes, a place teem- 
ing with historic interest, and the outpost 
of the northwest. It is a round island, 
scarcely a league across, dotted with cot- 
tages and summer hotels. Here came Le 
Griffon, the first sail on the Lakes, the en- 
voy of Monsieur de La Salle. Here gath- 
ered the hardy voyageurs of the early trad- 
ing companies. What a sight it must have 
been when the three score canoes of the 
Hudson Bay Company, with their dozen 
men each, and their two hundred tons of 
goods, arrived at Mackinac in the spring! 

Lake Michigan offers attractive cruising 
ground with its Green Bay on the west 
shore and Grand Traverse Bay on the east. 
The cruiser may hunt for Singapore, the 
lost city, whose spires sometimes appear 
above the shifting dunes at the mouth of 
the Kalamazoo River, or visit the deserted 
harbor of Grand Haven, the once mighty 
lumber-camp and harbor of refuge. The 
solitary Manitou and Beaver Islands, and 
the quaint little settlements of the upper 
west shore have a charm of their own. 
He who has been becalmed in August in 
the clear waters of the Manitou passage, 
with the loom of Point Betsy and the 
Beavers suspended in the air and seem- 
ing like reflections of the flat-based and 
soft-topped clouds that hang above, can 
never forget the delicate coloring and calm 
beauty of thespot. The straits themselves 
seem wild and threatening, sowed with 
black buoys, and guarded by the light- 
house on its solitary rock in mid-channel. 
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Lake Superior, too, has her own wild 
charms for the cruiser, although her clear 
waters are too cool for the cherished morn- 
ing dip. There are leagues of unvisited 
shore and expanses of solitary waters dot- 
ted with wild islands for the adventur- 
ous explorer. Standing at the head of the 
St. Mary’s River, where vessels totaling 
three hundred thousand tons have entered 
and left this greatest of the lakes in a single 
day, it is hard to believe that as late as 
1840 there were but two small vessels on 
these waters. 

But if Lake Michigan is attractive, and 
Lake Superior wild, it must be said that 
both are excelled as cruising ground by 
that part of Lake Huron known as the 
North Channel and Georgian Bay. Here 
are splendid stretches of cold transparent 
water dotted with myriad islands whose 
number defies the memory and even the 
cartographer. Here are solitudes beyond 
the track of steamers, coves where there 
is incomparable fishing, and Indian vil- 
lages where one may buy pretty things 
and hear strange stories. of the great port- 
ages to the north. It is impossible to sail 
or steam at night through these sunlit 
labyrinths where countless reefs can be 
seen by day below the placid surface, and 
it is not always safe or possible by day for 
a Sail-boat to stem the currents and avoid 
the rocks. For this reason auxiliary power 
is very useful in these waters, and some of 
the large schooners are towed among the 
islands by their tenders. 

As September approaches the cruisers 
turn sorrowfully from their chosen haunts 
toward the lights of home. In a few days 
the crew will step ashore and return to the 
life of landsmen. The merry evenings in 
the cabin will be over, and the loose white 
clothes discarded. There will be no more 
sun baths in the long afternoons and canoe 
trips by moonlight. It is always a healthy, 
brown-skinned and hard-fisted crew that 
swing their dunnage onto the home pier; 
but somehow as they stand at the club- 
house door with the soft calling of the 
waves behind them, and face the smoke 
and roar of the great settlement, these 
men seem saddened by their home coming, 
which returns them to the little world of 
conventions, and ends the free days and 
starry nights of a never-to-be-forgotten 
cruise. 








DIETING vs. EXERCISE TO 
REDUCE FLESH 


BY G. ELLIOT FLINT 


HY some persons are fat, while 
others are thin, seems to be not 
generally known. Many assume 

that the stout eat a great deal; but they 
do not—in fact, they are often small eaters. 
That they do not even assimilate well is 
indicated by their frequently having dys- 
pepsia, and by their being not so energetic, 
nor so strong, nor so long-lived, as are thin 
persons. But if the constitutionally fat 
are, as a class, neither large eaters nor good 
assimilators, yet they have attributes in 
common. Most of them are of sluggish 
temperament; that is, their respiratory, 
circulatory, secretory and excretory func- 
tions are inactive; more, their general oxi- 
dation is deficient. In view of these facts 
it would seem that the most rational cure 
for overfatness lies in the stimulation of 
the eliminative organs, and in increasing 
the oxidation of tissue. 

When a muscle contracts blood flows to 
it in an amount proportional to the inten- 
sity of its contraction. Thus much less 
blood will flow to muscles lightly worked 
than to those heavily worked. Now, as 
blood contains oxygen taken from the lungs 
and nourishment absorbed from the diges- 
tive organs, it follows that the harder- 
worked muscles will lose more fat by the 
greater amount of oxygen, whose function 
it is to destroy fat, and will be better nour- 
ished, than the lighter-worked muscles. 
This principle we see exemplified in the fact 
that men’s legs, which habitually do heavy 
work, are more solid and muscular than the 
arms and trunk which, ordinarily, perform 
only light work. One’s legs carry one’s 
body along slowly, as in walking; rapidly, 
as in running; and up and downstairs; but 
whatever kind of work the legs do, it is al- 
ways heavy work, for the body, which the 
legs must support, is heavy. And herein 


is the reason why men are less symmetrical 
than other animals. Horses, dogs, tigers, 
subject all their muscles at all times to 
nearly equal strains; hence fat accumu- 
lates in no part more than in another, and 
there is, in their case, bodily symmetry. 
If men could devise exercises which would 
put proportionately intense strains on all 
their muscles, they, too, would become 
symmetrical. 

I have said that deficient oxidation was 
one principal cause of overfatness. Prob- 
ably the reader has noticed that fat persons 
are usually short-winded and weak-voiced. 
So, to increase the lung capacity is the first 
step in the reduction of flesh. For this 
purpose running is, | think, superior to any 
other exercise. Boxing and hand-ball are 
also excellent for the “‘wind.”” And these 
exercises will do more than increase the 
respiratory functions; they will greatly 
stimulate the circulation as well as all the 
secretory and excretory processes. What 
leg exercises will not do, however, is oxid- 
ize, to any great extent, the soft tissues of 
the trunk and arms. True, by stimulating 
the general circulation and by increasing 
lung capacity, leg exercises will oxidize 
upper tissues somewhat; but when. fat is 
not replaced by muscle it has a strong ten- 
dency tore-form. A bad effect of leg exer- 
cises exclusively is that they draw a major 
part of the blood, rich in oxygen, to the 
lower limbs; whereas if vigorous arm and 
trunk exercises were executed, beside the 
leg exercises, much blood would be at- 
tracted also to the upper parts which would 
then be oxidized to the best advantage, 
their lost fat would be, at the same time, 
replaced by solid tissue, and there would 
be no tendency for it to re-form. Running, 
therefore, splendid exercise though it is, 
should be supplemented by vigorous “up- 
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per” exercises. By vigorous upper exer- 
cises I do not mean calisthenics nor any 
kind of so-called light exercises; | mean 
reasonably hard work. 

That general exercise is the only natural 
and the best way to reduce obesity is cer- 
tain. During exerticn the volume of air 
taken into the lungs is vastly increased, and 
the circulation of the blood is much quick- 
ened, as, laden with a large supply of oxy- 
gen and nutriment, it flows to the mus- 
cles, nourishing them, while it at the same 
time burns up and carries away particles 
of their fat. 

In a subject who begins to exercise 
systematically, excessive oxidation occurs 
within the tissues, until the relation of their 
constituent parts becomes normal; that is, 
when the proportion of fat to flesh is cor- 
rect; for healthy muscles should be sur- 
rounded with, and should contain, a certain 
quantity of fat. Only when such a propor- 
tion is reached do muscles attain their 
proper symmetry. 

‘I speak thus positively, although I am 
well aware that, at present, the preferred 
method for reducing flesh is “dieting” or 
semi-starvation. But that kind of dieting 
is neither a radical nor a natural cure for 
adiposis. A low diet deprives the system 
of its proper nourishment — impairs the 
digestion, by accustoming the stomach to 
digest merely certain kinds of food, and 
these only in small quantity—weakens all 
the organs, which should be continually 
supplied with rich blood—and, what is 
most important of all, not only fails to 
assist the eliminating organs to get rid of 
waste products, whose presence in any con- 
siderable quantity in the system is alone 
sufficient to cause ill health, but actually 
renders the actions of such organs still 
more sluggish. Again, the reduction of 
flesh by minimizing the supply of food has 
the disadvantage of being but temporary, 
and can be maintained for even a short 
time only by a rigorous abstinence which 
is disagreeable, unnatural and hurtful. 

The reduction of weight accomplished by 
the forced “‘sweatings” of Turkish baths 
is as unpermanent as that brought about 
by the low-diet régime. Turkish baths 
will, in a few hours, deplete the blood 
of several pounds of water; but profuse 
perspiration engenders an acute thirst 
which must be satisfied, when the blood 
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will again absorb the amount of water 
that it lost. 

It is notorious that small, wiry persons 
are, as a rule, longer lived than are stout 
and apparently healthier folk. What fol- 
lows may explain why. The thin are, 
usually, large eaters; that is, they ingest 
daily a large quantity of food. But little 
of this can remain as waste product, for 
the subjects do not become fat. What 
then becomes of it? Assuredly it must be 
burned up to supply energy—thin persons 
are usually energetic—and its waste prod- 
ucts must afterward be completely elim- 
inated. On the other hand, the systems 
of fat persons are choked with waste 
products, which degenerate the more the 
longer they remain, until they at last pro- 
duce divers diseases that carry the subjects 
off prematurely. So | repeat that, for the 
obese, exercise is much more beneficial 
than dieting, if only for the reason that the 
former strengthens, while the latter weak- 
ens, the organs of elimination. 

There are, however, cases in which adi= 
posis is produced by overeating. These, 
without dieting in the sense of not satisfy- 
ing the tissue demand for nutriment, should 
yet reduce their amount, and change some- 
what their kind of food. Potatoes, peas, 
baked beans, cereals, fats, sweets—such as 
puddings, pies and cake—ale, beer, sweet 
wines and even water when taken with meals, 
all conduce to obesity. But, in lieu of the 
foregoing flesh producers, one may satisfy 
hunger with a moderate amount of lean 
meats, poultry, fish; with fruits (excepting 
figs, dates and bananas), and with vege- 
tables, such as spinach, string beans, egg- 
plant, celery, beets, etc. 1 would recom- 
mend also that those overfat from a too 
rich and too generous diet abstain from 
much liquid at meals, but that they drink 
copiously of water between meals to flush 
their systems. Water, be it remembered, 
is an excellent purgative. 

Still another important factor in taking 
off weight needs to be mentioned. Fresh 
air, because it contains considerably more 
oxygen than does ordinary indoor air, has 
a greater potentiality for destroying fat. 
Hence while exercising one should be 
particular to have air as fresh as possible 
to breathe. 

As most of a stout person’s fat accumu- 
lates about the abdomen, abdominal exer- 
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cises, to draw ‘large quantities'‘of oxygen- 
ated blood to that part, are important. 
Here are two: 

First, lie flat on your back on the floor 
or in bed, and, after placing the toes be- 
neath some sufficiently firm object, rise 
slowly to a sitting posture; then sink slow- 
ly back. Repeat until tired. 

Second, lie as before, but with the feet 
free; now raise the legs, extended straight, 
slowly up, back and over the head;. bring 
them down again slowly. Repeat until 
tired. 

Another home exercise, as excellent for 
the triceps, chest and wrists as for the ab- 
domen, is to support the body, maintained 
rigidly straight, face downward, above the 
floor, by means of the hands and toes; 
now, allowing the lower point to do duty 
as a fixed fulcrum, bend the arms, until the 
chin touches the floor; then push up to 
straight arm again. Repeat until tired. 

Digging a trench, shoveling coal, wood- 
chopping, moving furniture, carrying loads 
—being general exercises—are all excellent 
for the health as well as for the general 
strength; but that kind of work is incon- 
venient for many, and may be practiced 
habitually only by those who earn their 
living thereby. 

The advantages dumb-bells possess over 
apparatus are many. Easily portable and 
occupying but little space they can be 
kept in one’s own room, where they may 
be used conveniently at one’s leisure; and 
the busiest man has some leisure, if only 
at the time he retires. Again, the stout 
and inactive who would find exercises with 
apparatus difficult, can easily learn how 
to handle dumb-bells. Lastly, and this is 
perhaps their chief advantage, dumb-bells 
may be of sizes to suit particular strengths. 

That it is healthful to exercise just before 
retiring has been disputed. Personally, 
while | admit that night may not be the 
best time to exercise, | believe it is a good 
time. After a day and perhaps an evening 
of intellectual endeavor, exercise favors 
sleep by drawing blood from the brain and 
pleasantly fatiguing the body. Moreover, 
the blood being especially rich in nutriment 
at night, and prolonged repose following 
muscular exertion near bed time, muscles 
and organs seem to “make” particularly 
well then. At all events, | think that ex- 
ercise does more real good at night than 
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before breakfast; for in the early morning 
vitality is lowest and the blood has least 
nutritive power. The writer, when en- 
gaged days and evenings in literary labor, 
exercised regularly at midnight for many 
months, and derived marked benefit from 
it. No bad effect from the unusual amount 
of work was felt, and his weight remained 
the same. 

First curling, and then putting up two 


moderately heavy weights, simultaneously, 


is a general exercise that imposes a con- 
siderable strain upon, and therefore de- 
velops greatly, all the important muscles 
and organs in the body. 

The stout subject, however, should use 
only those dumb-bells that are light enough 
to allow him to repeat the double move- 
ment of curling and pushing eight or ten 
times. Curl and push as follows: Grasping 
a dumb-bell in each hand, stand with the 
body inclined slightly forward, and with 
the legs straight and a little apart; now 
turn the palms upward and curl the weights 
to the shoulders by at once flexing the 
wrists and arms and straightening the back; 
then throw the head back and the chest 
out, bend backward and push the weights 
to straight arm above the shoulders. 

Now, because of the wide distribution 
and the intensity of the strain, the amount 
of carbonic acid (the chief product in the 
decomposition of active tissues) formed 
during the above performance is enormous; 
hence the destruction of fat and the sub- 
sequent general oxygenation of the entire 
system must be equally enormous. More- 
over, it cannot be supposed that the heart 
and lungs, the prime ministers fo the tissues, 
do not participate in a strain to which so 
great a number of muscles are subjected; 
therefore, those organs, so long as the 
strain remains physiological, must also be 
largely developed and strengthened. 

Of course, if the strain be too great it be- 
comes overstrain, which is hurtful and al- 
ways dangerous. So, as much care should 
be taken that the weights be not too heavy, 
as that they be not too light. 

Provided, then, that the weights be not 
beyond, nor too much below, the strength 
of the subject, the foregoing simple move- 
ment would seem to be almost unparalleled 
as at once a reducer for the too fat, a 
developer for the too thin, and a promoter 
of general strength and symmetry. 
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The ‘movement of ‘‘see-sawing’’ dumb- 
bells; or, putting one and the other up 
alternately, should be practiced as well as 
the simultaneous movement. 

The exact size of the weights one should 
employ in the above dumb-bell exercises 
is of such great importance as to call for 
explicit directions on this point. I have 
recommended the use of moderate weights; 
by which I mean dumb-bells weighing from 
fifteen to fifty pounds. Just what weights 
would be “‘moderate” to any particular in- 
dividual can be determined only by him- 
self. Let us say that a man of average 
strength who has never regularly exercised 
can curl and put up two 15-pound dumb- 
bells, one in each hand, ten times in suc- 
cession; then to him those weights are 
moderate. But if a second man who has 
undergone considerable training can curl 
and put up two 40-pound dumb-bells, ten 
times in succession, then 40-pound dumb- 
bells are moderate to that individual. 
Thus, by trying his strength with different 
weights, any one can easily discover the 
particular weights with which he can repeat 
ten times; and those weights, whatever 
they may be, will be the proper ones for 
him to use. When one can repeat more 
than ten times with his proper dumb-bells, 
he may safely use those that weigh about 
five pounds more each. The writer has 
seen a professional wrestler who weighed 
two hundred and eighty pounds, put up 
two 85-pound dumb-bells twelve success- 
ive times. To this giant those enormous 
weights must, therefore, have seemed only 
moderate. When one uses only those 
weights with which he can repeat the same 
movement ten times, there is little danger 
of strain. 

Chest weights are valuable to reduce 
flesh. The many movements possible with 
those machines may be learned from the 
pamphlets accompanying them. But | 
would warn my readers, if they wish to 
‘ derive benefit from this kind of exercise, 
not to pull weights which are very light; 
for doubtless there will be many, physical 
culturists included, who will declare that the 
arms should not strenuously exert them- 
selves; which same men will, in the next 
breath, recommend running, it not occurring 
to them to explain their inconsistency. 

After the hard and rather slow work with 
the dumb-bells and chest-weights the obese 
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subject should take some sort of quick ex- 
ercise to promote perspiration—such as 
fast walking, running, hand-ball, boxing, 
or fencing. Many outdoor athletic sports 
are useful for this purpose. Home exer- 
cises are: Swinging light dumb-bells in the 
curling and pushing and see-sawing move- 
ments already described, the bells weigh- 
ing from tHree to ten pounds according as 
the subject is moderately or very strong; 
swinging Indian clubs, running upstairs 
several steps at a time, and punching a 
canvas bag hung in an open doorway. 

If one can work in a gymnasium he will 
find the “medicine ball’ especially useful 
to reduce weight. This is made of canvas, 
and may weigh from four to sixteen pounds. 
One individual tosses it to another from 
various positions: With two hands, from 
above the head, or from between the legs; 
with the right arm alone, and with the left 
arm alone; or the player may turn half 
way around and throw the ball backward 
above his head. The medicine ball’s virtue 
consists in its being a means to general ex- 
ercise, affecting in a nearly equal degree all 
the muscles and organs. 

My reason for combining lighter exer- 
cises with heavy work, in order most effec- 
tually to take off flesh, is this: Heavy work, 
necessitating as it does intense combus- 
tion in and around muscles, results in the 
formation of much waste products; while 
more active and longer-continued exercises 
stimulate secreting and excreting organs 
to quickly eliminate these. 

I met in agymnasium one day a man who 
looked to be about fifty years of age. He 
was five feet ten inches in height, well built 
and, I should judge, weighed about one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds. He said that as 
a boy he had been thin; but stoutness came 
with age (he went up to two hundred 
and forty-five pounds), and also ill health. 
Then he began to practice with dumb- 
bells, and, by gradual training, learned to 
put up fairly heavy weights, either with 
one hand, or with two hands. He prac- 
ticed also the two abdominal exercises de- 
scribed in this article, wrestled, boxed and 
played hand-ball. He declared that, with- 
in two years, these exercises combined had 
not only restored his health, but inciden- 
tally they had reduced his waist - girth 
twelve inches, and had given him a sym- 
metrical figure. 








WHAT AN AVERAGE DAY’S HORSE 


RACING COSTS 


BY RENE BACHE 


ws HEY’RE off!” 
A hundred bookmakers have 


hastily fetched their tall stools 
from the betting ring, and, placing them on 
the greensward in front of the grand stand, 
have mounted upon them, surveying the 
track from this position of vantage. A 
couple of minutes later, as the horses, each 
of them bestridden by a rider in gay colors, 
sweep by, a roar like that of the sea goes up 
from the vast crowd. 

A moment afterward, as the roar dies 
down, it is followed by a tumult of voices, 
some of them naming the winner, others 
uttering yells of delight. But those who 
have lost money on the race—and they are 
an enormous majority—are silent. It is 
above all a spectacle of the emotions—the 
scene at the finish—and to the psychologist 
it affords an interesting study. 

In the brief interval recorded to the 
split second by the official timekeeper’s 
watch a prize of sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars has been won; at least three-quarters 
of a million has changed hands, and the 
greatest of all American turf events—the 
Futurity—has passed, for the year 1905, 
into history. 

No more stupendous gambling was ever 
seen in the world than is done on such an 
occasion as this. Beneath the main grand 
stand more than a hundred bookmakers 
cater tc the eager demand of the people 
for an opportunity to risk their money, 
each of them surrounded by a struggling, 
pushing, elbowing crowd. In his right 


hand each bookmaker holds up a small 
rectangular board, the left side of which is 
occupied by a slate ruled in vertical col- 
umns, with the figures one, two, three at 
the top; while on the other side is fastened 
with clamps a strip of programme giving 
the names of the horses. 


From time to 
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time he chalks down, rubs out and chalks 
again the odds he is offering against the 
various equine participants in the race 
about to be run. 

The size of some of the bets is staggering 
to an onlooker unfamiliar with such scenes. 
Five thousand dollars, ten thousand, 
twenty-five thousand are placed in single 
wagers. It is marvelous how the book- 
makers, in the midst of the excitement and 
the crush, keep track of everything with 
such unfailing accuracy. At the elbow of 
each of them is a man who records all the 
bets as fast as they are made, while a sec- 
ond assistant accepts, with rapid count- 
ing, the bundles of green and yellow bills 
handed in. 

Beneath the field stand, which is ina 
separate inclosure, a similar scene is being 
enacted simultaneously. But it is a much 
cheaper crowd, composed largely of clerks 
and other relatively humble folks from the 
near-by city, who prefer a seat at one dollar 
to the comparative luxury of a place on 
the main grand stand at three dollars. 
Rarely do their bets exceed five dollars, and 
as a rule their wagers are only one dollar 
or two dollars. For these are the “pikers” 
—the small-fry patrons of the racing game, 
whose money is nearly always lost, because, 
unlike the great plungers, they venture it 
not upon any basis of accurate information 
or knowledge, but merely on a guess. They 
have no chance worth mentioning to win; 
and yet, because they have the gambling 
fever, they must risk and lose their hard- 
earned dollars, no minnow being too con- 
temptible in size to be caught by this net 
of finer mesh which the professional game- 
sters spread. 

Not from all points of view are the pikers 
contemptible, inasmuch as, in the aggre- 
gate, they contribute very largely to the 


























support of the racing institution. There 
is a considerable sprinkling of them in the 
main grand stand, and one does not find 
the real gambling aristocracy until, if the 
precious opportunity be granted, he enters 
into the exclusive precincts- of the track 
club, whose members are enabled to enjoy 
their share of the sport under circumstances 
of superior comfort and luxury. 

The club has its own private grand 
stand —a broad piazza «t an adequate 
elevation, on which the members, with 
their families and guests, including many 
beautifully costumed women, repose them- 
selves in easy chairs, amusing themselves 
during the intervals between races with 
conversation, the consumption of mint 
juleps or other beverages fetched from the 
bar below, and the incidental placing of 
wagers, which are sent into the ring 
through their own messengers. There is a 
first-rate restaurant on the premises, and 
they can order what they like to eat. For 
them there is no scramble, no crowding, no 
discomfort of any kind. 

If you would really enjoy racing, this is 
the way to doit. The little casino at the 
track is organized like any other country 
club, and, as a member, you have the ad- 
vantage of feeling that you possess a pro- 
prietary interest in the gambling institu- 
tion. It may be that you are a millionaire 
—the persons most actively engaged in 
furthering the interests of the track are in 
that class—and, if so, it is quite possible 
that horses of your own are taking part in 
the contests of the day. Naturally, under 
such conditions, the fun is greatly aug- 
mented. 

Man, it is said, must eat and will drink. 
It is also true that he will gamble. If so, 
there is surely no more attractive method 
of gambling than on horse races. It has 
an equal seduction for all classes of people, 
from the humble folk who come to the 
track by trolley to the aristocracy whose 
presence on a day like that of a Futurity is 
made manifest by five hundred glittering 
automobiles drawn up in a phalanx on the 
lawn in the rear of the grand stand. The 
racing park is itself an exquisite picture, 
beautified by the best that the gardener’s 
art can do. All of this beauty and luxury 
costs a great deal of money, of course, but 
the public is willing and glad to pay. 

If it be reckoned that a quarter of a 
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million of dollars is spent on racing in 
this country every week-day during the 
season, the estimate in all probability will 
not be excessive. The figures that follow 
apply to an average day, of course: 








Three thousand grand-stand tickets at $3.. $ 9,000 
Four thousand field-stand tickets at $1. 4,000 
Expenses of 200 bookmakers, at $50 eac h. 10,000 
Profits of 200 bgokmakers at $50 each. .... 10,000 
Fifteen thousand programmes at ten cents. 1,500 
One hundred Pinkertons................ 500 
Pay of starter and assistants............. 100 
ee ee Se ee eae 100 
DE OF OLROP GUIDINIBS sy 5 csc c esc anieecs os 100 
Upkeep of the track and park............ 5,000 
Interest on investment in track and park. 5,000 
Expenses of stable owners............... 5,000 
Maintenance of 1,000 pool rooms......... 200,000 

I oak sie as baat $250,300 


This is merely an attempt to estimate 
in a rough way the amount of money spent 
for an average day’s racing. Of course, the 
cash paid for grand-stand tickets goes to 
liquidate the cost of keeping up the track, 
employing the Pinkertons, and running the 
races—so that, in one sense, this expendi- 
ture might be said to be counted twice. 
But, making allowance for this point, 
which on mathematical grounds is open to 
criticism, it is obvious that the total outlay 
by the public for the amusement cannot 
be much under two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars per diem during the season, 
the main disbursement being in the shape 
of betting losses. 

To account for this great item of loss, it 
should be realized that hundreds of book- 
makers, with a horde of underlings, look 
to the racing game for their means of sup- 
port, while from the same source the pool 
rooms of fifty cities are kept in profitable 
operation— without reckoning the main- 
tenance of a multitude of hangers-on of the 
tracks, who derive their subsistence in one 
way or another from the gambling industry. 

On occasions such as the Futurity or the 
Suburban, when special events draw ex- 
ceptionally large crowds to the tracks, the 
expenditure is doubtless much larger. 

For example, on the day of the Futurity 
—a race for which, curiously enough, the 
horses are entered before they are born— 
the owners of the park at Sheepshead Bay 
count upon selling about thirty thousand 
tickets to the grand stand at three dollars, 
and fourteen thousand to the field stand at 
one dollar each, making a total of one hun- 
dred and four thousand dollars spent by 
the race-going public for this item alone. 
With such a source of income, it is obvious 
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that the profits of the racing associations 
would be well-nigh fabulous, were it not 
for the fact that none of the tracks is in 
operation more than thirty days out of the 
year. Even thus, however, they do a satis- 
factory business, their gains from the sale 
of tickets being supplemented by the pro- 
ceeds of beer and eating privileges and the 
sale of programmes. Sometimes as many 
as twenty-seven thousand programmes are 
sold on a single afternoon, netting a tidy 
sum. 

Expenses, on the other hand, are very 
large. A park such as that at Sheepshead 
Bay represents an original outlay of about 
three million dollars, including grand stands 
and other buildings. Tomaintain it costsa 
good deal of money—perhaps seven hundred 
dollars a day for labor alone, with five to six 
hundred dollars added on each racing day 
for the employment of Pinkerton men as 
extra police. On the day of the Futurity 
one hundred and fifty Pinkertons are re- 
quired. The mere upkeep of the track, in- 
cluding repairs, painting and a considerable 
amount of gardening that has to be done, 
demands an expenditure of something like 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
year. Inasmuch as the park has not more 
than thirty racing days in a twelvemonth, 
reckoning is made on this basis in the above 
table, dividing the total outlay by thirty 
to get the disbursement for each day of 
racing. 

There is an expensive corps of officials, 
who, though appointed by the Jockey 
Club, are paid by the track association. 
The starter, at fifty dollars a day, has five 
assistants at ten dollars a day each. Five 
thousand dollars a year is paid to the handi- 
capper, a very important functionary, who 
allots the weights to be carried. There are 
two judges, at fifty dollars a day each; a 
timer, at ten dollars a day, and a starting 
judge at ten dollars. The paddock judge, 
who gets fifteen doilars a day, sees that the 
horses are properly saddled, and that they 
come out of the paddock when the bugle 
blows. Aclerk of the scales, at twenty-five 
dollars a day, weighs the jockeys, and keeps 
a record of the races run. The association 
itself appoints a physician, to be on hand 
in case of accidents to jockeys or other per- 
sons, paying him one hundred dollars a 
week; but the official veterinarian is nom- 
inated by the Jockey Club, his most im- 
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portant business being to examine the 
horses, to see if they are in condition to 
start, and to make sure that they have not 
been dosed with whiskey or any other drug. 
This practice, by the way, called “doping,” 
used to be permitted, so long as the object 
sought was merely to accelerate the speed 
of the animal, but is now prohibited. 

The most important single item of ex- 
penditure by far, however, is for purses; 
the track association sometimes contribut- 
ing as much as thirty-five thousand dollars 
to render the stakes attractive for special 
occasions, while on an ordinary day it may 
put up seven or eight thousand dollars. 
In this way the owners of the park at’ 
Sheepshead Bay give away something like 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars dur- 
ing the two brief meetings of a season. To 
the Futurity stakes alone they add twenty 
thousand dollars, making the winning of 
that great contest worth a considerable 
fortune. That all of this money comes in 
reality out of the pockets of the people goes 
without saying, but so long as they are 
willing to pay so heavily for the amusement 
nobody has a right to complain. 

The tracks in the neighborhood of New 
York are owned by different groups of 
multi-millionaire capitalists, but the same 
men are conspicuous in the management of 
nearly all of them. They run the games 
and furnish the gambling outfit, with a 
green sward in place of the green cloth 
which the keeper of an indoor betting en- 
terprise provides. There are not a few 
who claim that the rdcing game does more 
harm than all the ‘faro banks and other 
gambling institutions put together; but, 
whether this be true or not, it would cer- 
tainly be difficult to discover any form of 
gambling in which the every-day individual 
has a smaller chance of success than in ven- 
turing his money on what are popularly 
known in these days as “the ponies.” The 
only persons who win are a few knowing 
ones, who risk their cash systematically on 
one or two races daily, basing the outlay 
upon information derived from private 
sources. 

On Futurity Day, it is said, the book- 
makers at the Sheepshead Bay track pro- 
vide themselves with about one million 
dollars in ready money to use for betting. 
Formerly they were obliged to pay for their 
privilege, thus contributing largely to the 





























income of the racing associations, but this 
has been fone away with. At the present 
time their daily expenses are about fifty 


dollars each. Each bookmaker is obliged” 


to employ an expert accountant, at ten to 
twenty-five dollars per day, known as a 
“sheet-writer,”’ who registers every bet. 
It is work requiring great skill, inasmuch 
as prices are changing every minute. In 
addition, he must have a cashier, at fifteen 
dollars a day, to take charge of the money, 
and two or three messengers to bring in- 
formation and otherwise make themselves 
useful. 

It is apparent, then, that quite a little 
army of people is maintained in connection 
with the betting business alone, the pub- 
lic, of course, supplying the funds for its 
support. Notwithstanding their large ex- 
penses, the profits of the bookmakers must 
be very satisfactory, inasmuch as they are 
conspicuous, as a rule, for lavish living. 
They wear diamonds in profusion, and are 
frequently seen in boxes at the theaters, ac- 
companied by handsome and beautifully 
dressed women. In short, they are the 


“high rollers” of the city, and their em- 


ployees and the other small fry of the 
tracks, who are all of them ambitious of 
recognition as “sports,” imitate them to 
the extent of their means. 

Unfortunately, the cost of all this ex- 
travagant living is liquidated to no small 
extent by poor clerks and other people to 
whom even petty losses by gambling signify 
discomfort, if not distress. To the tracks 
a great and never-failing stream of money 
flows, carrying with it the pitiful earnings 
of the shop boy, together with the squan- 
derings of the spendthrift on the highroad 
to dishonor. For the mischief-making 
power of this gambling industry is enor- 
mously extended and amplified through the 
medium of the pool rooms, scattered all 
over the country. 

Great sums of money are spent in main- 
taining the racing stables. Probably it 
does not cost James R. Keene less than one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year to keep the forty horses which he 
now has in training. Sydney Paget ‘has an 
equal number stabled at the Sheepshead 
Bay track. Thirty horses belonging to 
John Madden, the Kentucky breeder, are 
running this season, and Captain Sam S. 
Brown, a breeder from Pittsourg, prob- 
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ably has as many. Harry Payne Whitney 
has thirty horses in training, and H. B. 
Duryea, his associate and close friend, pays 
the bills for a “string” of twenty. H. K. 
Knapp, who owns most of the Brooklyn 
ferries, is running twenty horses, and R. 
T. Wilson, Jr., whose sister married young 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, maintains a stable of 
racers quite aslarge. 

As a rule, the great racing men stable 
their horses at the tracks. For example, 
Sydney Paget keeps his string at Sheeps- 
head Bay. At four hundred dollars a year 
any of the track associations will rent a 
stable adequate for the accommodation of 
twenty animals, together with a house and 
separate kitchen for the trainer and his 
assistants. This, of course, is merely a 
nominal charge, but the lessee is required 
to furnish the kitchen and house. When 
he goes to another track to run his horses, 
he must pay two dollars a month per stall. 
August Belmont, E. R. Thomas and 
Harry Payne Whitney keep their racers 
on their own country places, but this is 
exceptional. 

If you are a millionaire, and are seized 
with an ambition for the turf, it will cost 
you anywhere from fifty to two hundred 
thousand dollars to make a start in the 
racing business. Supposing that you want 
a string of about twenty horses, you go 
into the market and buy yearlings on 
speculation, unless you prefer to acquire 
at fancy prices animals with records al- 
ready made. For the yearlings you may 
pay from one hundred to ten thousand 
dollars apiece, according to “looks” and 
pedigree. They are always a gamble, in- 
asmuch as nobody can tell how they will 
turn out. If you are lucky, you may get 
some bargains in this way. Murillo, a 
famous racer, sold for one hundred dollars 
as a yearling, and the auctioneer could 
hardly obtain a bid for Waterboy when he 
was a youngster. On the other hand, the 
late W. C. Whitney considered Nasturtium 
a good investment, as a two-year-old, for 
fifty thousand dollars. 

The yearlings come from all over the 
country, the cream of the breeders’ output 
being sold in New York—at Coney Island 
in the summer, and at Madison Square 
Garden in the winter. If you start with 
a string of twenty, you will need, to take 
care of them, twenty men and boys, at an 
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average monthly wage of twenty-five dol- 
lars, a foreman at forty-five dollars, a night 
watchman at twenty dollars, and a trainer 
at two thousand dollars to ten thousand 
dollars a year, to take general charge. You 
will have to furnish board and lodging for 
all hands, and a cook and kitchen helper 
will be required to prepare the meals. The 
cost of feed for the horses will be a large 
item, amounting to from one dollar to two 
dollars per day per animal; for a rich man 
is obliged to pay more for such things than 
ordinary folks. Shoeing will come to sev- 
enty-five dollars or one hundred dollars 
a month for the string. Then there are 
the services of a veterinarian to be paid for, 
and many minor incidentals help to swell 
expenses. 

Race horses must have every luxury, if 
the best they are capable of is to be got out 
of them. Their stalls are really rooms, at 
least four times the size of an ordinary 
stall, so that the equine occupant has 
plenty of space for rolling on a bed of straw 
three or four feet in depth, which is re- 
newed with fresh material every day or 
two. Each stall is provided with a door 
of wire net, to exclude flies, and disinfect- 
ants are used to prevent the breeding of 
those insects in the droppings of the animal. 
It should be mentioned, by the way, that 
the owner usually pays ten per cent. of all 
his winnings to the trainer. When it is 
considered that the jockey, who is an in- 
dispensable adjunct—it is not customary 
for a racing stable to employ more than 
one “‘jock”—demands from five thousand 
dollars fo fifteen thousand dollars a year 
for his services, it will be seen that, with a 
string of twenty racers, you are not likely 
to pay less than sixty thousand dollars per 
annum for the maintenance of the outfit. 

As the meetings succeed each other at 
the different tracks, you find yourself under 
heavy expense for transportation. Prob- 
ably you will not want to ship more than 
eight or ten of your horses, but a car 
will have to be provided for them, and 
to convey that number of animals from 
Sheepshead Bay to Saratoga and back, for 
instance, will cost you not less than five 
hundred dollars, without counting car fare 
and other incidentals for the trainer and his 
assistants, who must go along. On the 
whole, you will be lucky to get off for sixty 
thousand dollars—though, of course, you 
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may win some good-sized purses, which, 
if you are so fortunate, will diminish your 
net expenditure proportionately. 

For the Futurity there are likely to be as 
many as one thousand entries, the horses, 
as already stated, being entered actual- 
ly before they are born. Only a few of 
those entered start in the race, the great 
majority being withdrawn because it is 
obvious that they have no chance to win, 
but the fees paid go to augment the stake, 
which is the largest in the world, the 
twenty thousand dollars added by the 
track association bringing it up to sixty 
thousand dollars or seventy thousand dol- 
lars. The race is run by two-year-olds, 
colts and fillies together; but the Produce 
at Brighton Beach, and the Matron at Bel- 
mont Park, which are likewise contests for 
horses as yet unborn when entered, are 
each of them split into two races, one for 
fillies and the other for colts. 

All of the racing tracks in the state of 
the Realization (thirty thousand dollars), 
run at Sheepshead Bay, for three-year-olds, 
the horses being entered as yearling colts; 
the Suburban (twenty thousand dollars), 
run at Sheepshead Bay; the Metropolitan 
Handicap (twelve thousand dollars), run 
at Belmont Park; the Brooklyn Handicap 
(twenty thousand dollars), run at Grave- 
send; the Great Trial Race (twenty-five 
thousand dollars guaranteed), for two-year- 
olds, run at Sheepshead Bay; the Junior 
Champion (fifteen thousand dollars), run at 
Gravesend, and the Great Republic (fifty 
thousand dollars—this is its last year, by 
the way) run at Saratoga. 

All of the racing tracks in the state of 
New York are under the control of the 
Jockey Club, though nominally managed 
by the Racing Commission, consisting of 
three members, who are appointed by the 
Governor. No track can legally do busi- 
ness without the permission of the Com- 
mission, and when this has been given, the 
Jockey Club allots the dates for racing. 
For each meeting the Club appoints stew- 
ards, who take charge of the track from the 
moment the races start; but the judges, 
starter, timekeeper, and other officials (all 
of them appointed by the Jockey Club) are 
employed by the season, during which they 
go from track to track as the scene of the 
racing is changed successively from one 
park to another. 














To the telegraph companies racing is a 
vast source of income, and until recently 
(when the law made certain drastic re- 
forms) they were obliged to pay large sums 
to the track associations for their privilege. 
The amount of matter sent out over the 
wires from the tracks to the pool rooms and 
to other places all over the country is in the 
aggregate enormous, the dispatches flowing 
in a continuous stream, and reporting not 
only results, but each race in all the stages 
of its progress from start to finish. This, 
indeed, is only a part of the electric corre- 
spondence transmitted; and it appears that 
wireless telegraphy has now entered the 
field, the new floating pool room on Lake 
Michigan—a steamer specially constructed 
for gambling, and equipped for the accom- 
modation of one thousand persons—being 
provided with the necessary apparatus. 

A few years ago, enterprising racing men 
in St. Louis started in to improve the game 
by running horses at night under electric 
light. Thus racing by daylight was sup- 
plemented by racing in the evening, and 
speculation on the after-dark contests went 
on all over the country, results being tele- 
graphed to every important city. Un- 
questionably the idea would have been 
adopted elsewhere, and we should now have 
electric races at all the tracks, but for the 
fact that public opinion would not tolerate 
the innovation. The law stepped in, and 
the gambling fraternity, to its profound 
disgust and indignation, has since been 
compelled to restrict its racing activities 
to the daytime. 

Most of the people who go to the races 
run in the neighborhood of the metropolis 
are probably unaware that betting on such 
contests is against the laws of the state of 
New York. In fact, the business of the 
bookmakers at the tracks is, from a legal 
point of view, on exactly the same basis as 
the selling of lottery tickets. But the re- 
strictions imposed by the statutes are evad- 
ed by the simple expedient of placing all 
gambling transactions of the kind on a 
basis of “honor,” as it might be termed, 
instead of contract. Nowadays, if you 
make a bet with a bookmaker at any of the 
New York tracks, you place yourself en- 
tirely at his mercy in the matter. You re- 
ceive from him not even a memorandum of 
the wager, and if he chooses to deny that 
it was made, you cannot compel him to pay 
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it. Your only means of redress in such a 
case is to appeal to the Jockey Club, which 
may compel the gambler (such things have 
happened occasionally) to satisfy your 
claim. ; 

How many ways there are in this world of 
beating the devil around the bush! Pool 
rooms, as everybody knows, are run under 
a multitude of disguises, and all the power 
of the law has not been adequate to inter- 
fere to any serious extent with their activi- 
ties. Occasional raids make interesting 
“copy” for the newspapers, but do the 
gamblers little harm. As the latest de- 
velopment in this line of enterprise, we 
have, in New York and other large cities, 
pool rooms whose patronage is restricted 
to persons of the gentler sex, and which are 
frequented to some extent by women un- 
deniably respectable—mothers of families, 
many of them, who neglect their husbands 
and children and squander their house- 
keeping money in fruitless efforts to pick 
winners. 

In the last ten years the total gross re- 
ceipts of the racing associations doing busi- 
ness under license in the state of New York 
have risen from about five hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually to nearly four millions 
of dollars. This gives a notion of the in- 
crease in the popularity of racing. Out of 
these receipts something like one million 
five hundred thousand dollars is paid out in 
the shape of purses to winners. In addi- 
tion, five per cent. (amounting to nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars for 1905) is 
taken by the state and paid over to the 
agricultural societies—county and town 
fair associations. This tax, it should be 
explained, was originally levied as a license 
fee for betting privileges at the tracks—a 
source from which the track owners under 
the old régime derived immense revenue. 

Racing furnishes the only satisfactory 
test for the selection of stallions and brood 
mares. It gives incitement to breeders of 
superior horses by making prices for such 
animals high. Hence its undeniable use- 
fulness to growers of equine stock—a re- 
lation in which it assumes an importance 
distinctively agricultural. To the state of 
New York it brings largest profit because 
here prizes are greatest and competition 
keenest. It is possible here for horses of 
merit to earn more money than anywhere 
else in the world. To the neighborhood of 
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the Metropolis have gravitated all the great 
racing stables of America, and here all of 
the best animals find a market. Mean- 
while, owing to improvement of breed, the 
American thoroughbred has achieved ce- 
lebrity abroad; and an export demand, 
which promises to put much money into 
Yankee pockets, has been created. 

Only within the last twenty years has 
racing in this country assumed the impor- 
tance of a business. Up-to that time it 
was pursued mainly for amusement, the 
owners of stables being mostly Southern 
gentlemen. But the North saw that there 
was money in the pastime, and so took it 
up as a commercial enterprise. To-day an 
immense aggregate of capital is invested in 
the industry—if such a term can be applied 
to a pursuit the chief feature and raison 
d’étre of which is gambling. 

The racing business, as at present organ- 
ized, is on a scale truly gigantic. In the 
immediate neighborhood of New York are 
six tracks: Belmont Park, owned by the 
Westchester Racing Association; Grave- 
send, owned by the Brooklyn Jockey Club; 
Sheepshead Bay, owned by the Coney Isl- 
and Jockey Club; Brighton Beach, owned 
by the Brighton Beach Racing Association; 
Jamaica, owned by the Metropolitan Jock- 
ey Club, and Aqueduct, owned by the 
Queens County Jockey Club. All of these 
are under the jurisdiction of the Jockey 
Club — the governing institution, which 
has its headquarters at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-sixth Street. Under the same juris- 
diction, it should be added, are the tracks 
at Saratoga, owned by the Saratoga Rac- 
ing Association; Kenilworth Park (Buf- 
falo), owned by the Buffalo Racing Asso- 





ciation; Bennings (D. C.), owned by the 
Washington Jockey Club; Pimlico (Md.), 
owned by the Maryland Jockey Club, and 
Narragansett Park (Cranston, R. I.), owned 
by the Narragansett Breeders’ Association. 

There are racing tracks, of course, scat- 
tered all over the country, the most im- 
portant of those not already named being 
at New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, Memphis, Latonia (Ky.), Hot Springs 
(Ark.), Los Angeles and Oakland, near San 
Francisco. 

Recently, however, racing has _ been 
stopped entirely in Chicago and in St. Louis 
by the rigid enforcement of law. There is, 
of course, no legal enactment against the 
running of horses, but betting in connection 
with the sport has been prohibited, killing 
the game. No better illustration could be 
offered of the fact that the speculative ele- 
ment is essential to this form of amuse- 
ment, which, like poker or bridge, loses 
interest the moment the gambling feature 
is withdrawn from it. Stop the betting, 
and there is an end to racing. 

Racing, considered as a sport, is health- 
ful. It takes hundreds of thousands of 
people out-of-doors, furnishes them with 
recreation, and distracts their minds from 
the cares and worries of every-day life. In 
a spectacular sense the sport is delightful. 
But on the present basis it is primarily a 
gambling game, and on this side lies its 
chief interest for the public at large. That 
it does an immense deal of harm is undeni- 
able. The question whether its benefits 
suffice to counterbalance or outweigh the 
injury it inflicts is one in regard to which 
every thinking person must form his own 
opinion. 
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V. THE ADVENT OF McALLISTER 


BY CLARENCE EDWARD MULFORD 


mAHE blazing sun 
shone pitilessly on 
an arid plain which 
was spotted with 
dust-gray clumps 
of mesquite and 
thorny chapparal. 
Basking in the 
burning sand and 
alkali lay several 
Gila monsters, which raised their heads and 
hissed with wide-open jaws as several faint, 
whip-like reports echoed flatly over the 
desolate plain, showing that even they had 
learned that danger was associated with 
such sounds. 

Off to the north there became visible a 
cloud of dust and at intervals something 
swayed in it, something that rose and fell 
and then became hidden again. Out of 
that cloud came sharp, splitting sounds 
which were faintly responded to by another 
and larger cloud in its rear. As it came 
nearer and finally swept past, the Gilas, to 
their terror, saw a madly pounding horse 
and it carried a man. The latter turned 
in his saddle and raised a gun to his shoul- 
der, and the thunder that issued from it 
caused the creeping audience to throw up 
their tails in sudden panic and bury them- 
selves out of sight in the sand. 

The horse was only a broncho, its sides 
covered with hideous yellow spots, and on 
its near flank was a peculiar scar, the brand. 
Foam flecked from its crimson jaws and 
found a resting place on its sides and on the 
hairy chaps of its rider. Sweat rolled and 
streamed from its heaving flanks and was 
greedily sucked up by the drought-cursed 
alkali. Close to the rider’s knee a bloody 
furrow ran forward and one of the bron- 
cho’s ears was torn and limp. The broncho 
was doing its best—it could run at that 
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pace until it dropped dead. Every ounce 
of strength it possessed was put forth to 
bring those hind hoofs well in front of the 
forward ones and to send them pushing 
the sand behind in streaming clouds. The 
horse had done this same thing many times 
—when would its master learn sense? 

The man was typical in appearance with 
many of that broad land. Lithe, sinewy 
and bronzed by hard riding and hot suns, 
he sat in his Cheyenne saddle like a centaur, 
all his weight on the heavy, leather-guarded 
stirrups, his body rising in one magnificent 
straight line. A bleached moustache hid 
the thin lips, and a gray sombrero threw a 
heavy shadow across his eyes. Around his 
neck and over his open, blue flannel shirt 
lay loosely a knotted silk kerchief, and on 
his thighs a pair of open-flapped holsters 
swung uneasily with their ivory handled 
burdens. He turned abruptly, raised his 
gun to his shoulder and fired. One of his 
pursuers threw up his arms and siid from 
his horse, and a second later an agonized, 
quavering scream floated faintly past. The 
man laughed recklessly and patted his 
mount, which responded to the confident 
caress by lying flatter to the earth in a 
spurt of heart-breaking speed. 

“T’ll show ’em who they’re trailin’. This 
is th’ second time ‘I’ve started for Muddy 
Wells, an’ I’m goin’ to git there, too, for all 
th’ Cheyennes an’ Sioux out of Hades!” 

To the south another cloud of dust 
rapidly approached and the rider scanned 
it closely, for it was directly in his path. 
As he watched it he saw something wave 
and it was asombrero! Shortly afterward 
a real cowboy yell reached his ears. He 
grinned and slid another cartridge in the 
greasy, smoking barrel of the Sharp’s and 
fired again at the cloud in his rear. Some 
few minutes later a whooping, bunched 
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crowd of madly riding cowboys thundered 
past him and he was recognized. 
“Hullo, Frenchy!” yelled the nearest 


one. ‘Comin’ back?” 

“Come on, McAllister!” shouted anoth- 
er, “we'll give ’em blazes!” In response 
the straining broncho suddenly stiffened, 
bunched and slid on its haunches, wheeled 
and retraced its course. 

The rear cloud suddenly scattered into 
many smaller ones and -all swept off to 
the east. The rescuing band overtook 
them and, several hours later, when seated 
around a table in Tom Lee’s saloon, Muddy 
Wells, a count was taken of them: two had 
escaped and the other twelve lay some- 
where under the stolid sun. 

“We was huntin’ coyotes when we saw 
yu,” said a smiling puncher who was 
known as Salvation Carroll chiefly because 
he wasn’t. 

“Yep! They’ve been stalkin’ Tom’s 
chickens,” supplied Waffles, the champion 
poker player of the outfit. Tom Lee’s 
chickens could whip anything of their kind 
for miles around and were reverenced ac- 
cordingly. 

“Sho! Is that so?” asked Frenchy with 
mild incredulity, such a state of affairs be- 
ing deplorable. 

“She shore is!”” answered Tex Le Blanc, 
and then, as an afterthought, he added, 
“Where'd yu hit th’ War-whoops?” 

“Bout four hours back. This here’s th’ 
second time I’ve headed for this place— 
last time they chased me to Las Cruces.” 

“That so?” asked Bigfoot Baker, a giant. 
“Ain’t they allus interferin’, now? Any- 
how, they’re better ’n coyotes.” 

“They was purty well heeled,” suggested 
Tex, glancing at a dozen repeating Win- 
chesters of late model that lay stacked in a 
corner. “Charley here said he thought 
they was frum th’ way yore cayuse looked, 
didn’t yu, Charley?” Charley nodded and 
filled his pipe. 

“°Pears like a feller can’t amble around 
much nowadays without havin’ to fight,” 
grumbled Lefty Allen, who usually went 
out of his way hunting up trouble. 

“We're goin’ to th’ Hills as soon as our 
cookie turns up,” volunteered Tenspot 
Davis, looking inquiringly at Frenchy. 
“Heard any more news?” 

“Nope. Same old story—lots of gold. 
Shucks, I’ve bit on so many of them rumors 
that they don’t feaze me no more. One 
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man who don’t know nothin’ about pros- 
pectin’ goes an’ stumbles over a fortune, an’ 
those who know it from A to Izzard goes 
‘round pullin’ in their belts.” 

“We don’t pull in no belts—we knows 
just where to look, don’t we, Tenspot?” 
remarked Tex, looking very wise. 

“Ya-as we do,” answered Tenspot, “‘if 
yu hasn’t dreamed about it, we do.” 

“Yu wait; I wasn’t dreamin’, none what- 
ever,” assured Tex. “I saw it!” 

“Ya-as, | saw it too, onct,” replied 
Frenchy with sarcasm. ‘‘Went and lugged 
fifty pound of it all th’ way to th’ assay 
office—took me two days; an’ that there 
four-eyed cuss looks at it an’ -snickers. 
Then he takes me by th’ arm an’ leads me 
to th’ window. ‘See that pile, my friend? 
That’s all like yourn,’ sez he. ‘It’s worth 
about one simoleon a ton, at th’ coast. 
They use it for ballast.’” 

“Aw! But this what J saw was gold!” 
exploded Tex. 

“So was mine, for a while!” laughed 
Frenchy, nodding to the bartender for 
another round. 

“Well, we’re tired of punchin’ cows! 
Ride sixteen hours a day, year in an’ year 
out, an’ what do we get? Fifty a month 
an’ no chance to spend it, an’ grub that ’d 
make a coyote sniffle! I’m for a vacation, 
an’ if | goes broke, why, I’ll punch again!” 
asserted Waffles, the foreman, thus reveal- 
ing the real purpose of the trip. 

“What ‘d yore boss say?” asked 
Frenchy. 

“Whoop! What didn’t he say! Honest, 
I never thought he had it in him.~ It was 
fine. He cussed an hour frontways an’ 
then trailed back on a dead gallop, with us 
a-laughin’ fit to bust. Then he rustles 
for his gun, an’ we rustles for town,” an- 
swered Waffles, laughing at his remem- 
brance of it. 

As Frenchy was about to reply his som- 
brero was snatched from his head and dis- 
appeared. If he “got mad” he was to be 
regarded as not sufficiently well acquainted 
for banter and he was at once in hot water; 
if he took it good-naturedly he was one of 
the crowd in spirit; but in either case he 
didn’t get his hat without begging or fight- 
ing for it. This was a recognized custom 
among the O-Bar-O outfit and was not in- 
tended as an insult. 

Frenchy grabbed at the empty air and 
arose. Punching Lefty playfully in the 

















ribs, he passed his hands behind that per- 
son’s back. Not finding the lost head-gear 
he laughed and tripping Lefty up, fell with 
him and, reaching up on the table for his 
glass, poured the contents down Lefty’s 
back and arose. 

“Yu son-of-a-gun!” indignantly wailed 
that unfortunate. ‘Gee, it feels funny,” 
he added, grinning, as he pulled the wet 
shirt away from his spine. 

“Well, I’ve got to be amblin’,” said 
Frenchy, totally ignoring the loss of his 
hat. ‘Goin’ down to Buckskin,” he of- 
fered and then asked, ‘‘ When’s yore cook 
comin’ ?” 

“Day after to-morrow, if he don’t get 
loaded,” replied Tex. 

“Who is he?” 

“A one-eyed Greaser—Quiensabe An- 
tonio.” 

“T used to know him. He’s a h—I of a 
cook. Dished up the grub one season when 
I was punchin’ for th’ Tin-Cup, up in Mon- 
tana,” replied Frenchy. 

“Oh, he kin cook now, all right,” replied 
Waffles. 

“That’s about all he can cook. Use- 
ter wash his knives in th’ coffee pot an’ 
blow on th’ tins. | chased him a mile one 
night for leavin’ sand in th’ skillet. Yu 
can have him—I don’t envy yu none 
whatever.” 

“He don’t sand no skillet when little 
Tenspot’s around,” assured that person, 
slapping his holster. “Does he, Lefty?” 

“Tf he does yu oughter be lynched,” 
consoled Lefty. 

“Well, so long,” remarked Frenchy, rid- 
ing off to a small store where he bought a 
cheap sombrero. 

Frenchy was a jack-of-all-trades, having 
been cow-puncher, prospector, proprietor 
of a “hotel” in Albuquerque, foreman of a 
‘ranch, sheriff and at one time had played 
angel to a venturesome but poor show 
troupe. Besides his versatility, he was well 
known as the man who took the stage 
through the Sioux country when no one 
else volunteered. He could shoot with the 
best, and his one pride was the brand of 
poker he handed out. Furthermore, he 
had never been known to take an unjust 
advantage over any man, and, on the con- 
trary, had frequently voluntarily handi- 
capped himself to make the event more 
interesting. But he must not be classed 
as being hampered with self-restraint. 


’ 
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His reasons for making this trip were 
two-fold: he wished to see Buck Peters, the 
foreman of the Bar 20 outfit, as he and 
Buck had punched cows together twenty 
years before and were firm friends; the 
other was that he wished to get square 
with Hopalong Cassidy, who had decisively 
cleaned him out the year before at poker. 
Hopalong played either in great good luck 
or the contrary, and | have, myself, out of 
curiosity, counted his consecutive winnings 
up to seventeen. Frenchy played an even, 
consistent game and usually left off richer 
than when he began, and this decisive 
defeat bothered him more than he would 
admit, even to himself. 

Hopalong Cassidy, the younger by a 
score of years, was a product of the land; 
he had grown up there and he had been 
“toting” a gun ever since his arrival when a 
boy of seven. He ranked high as a gun- 
fighter, his quickness and accuracy being 
among those things for which he was justly 
famed. He had wandered to the Bar 
20, where he had worked his way from 
chore boy: to an expert, full-fledged cow- 
puncher, as he had been taken in hand 
and trained by a master, or rather, by 
several of them. For some years all his 
money had been spent for cartridges and 
he had developed a passion for shooting, 
which, under the guiding hands of Buck 
Peters and the others, had made his ability 
in this line almost beyond belief. Natu- 
rally irrepressible and sunny, he had adopt- 
ed the good points of his associates with a 
minimum of the bad, for the foreman’s 
eye was quick to detect and his hand as 
quick to chastise; he was a combination 
of reckless nerve, humor, mischievousness, 
earnestness and nonchalance, and, as a re- 
sult, he was continually getting into trou- 
ble, which he promptly got out of. 

The ranch of the Bar 20 in what is 
now a well-known county of southwestern 
Texas, was made up of eight irrepressible 
cow-punchers, who were very well known 
throughout the cow country as an aggre- 
gation that never “took water.” They en- 
joyed the reputation of being square, and 
that fact extended to them some privi- 
leges. 

The round-up season was at hand and 
the Bar 20 was short of ropers, the rumors 
of fresh gold discoveries in the Black Hills 
having drawn all the more restless men 
north. The outfit also had a slight touch 
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of the gold fever, and only their peculiar 
loyalty to the ranch and the assurance of 
the foreman that when the work was over 
he would accompany them, kept them from 
joining the rush of those who desired sud- 
den and much wealth as the necessary pre- 
liminary of painting some cow-town in all 
the “bang up” style such an event would 
cali for. Therefore, they had been given 
orders to secure the required assistance and 
they intended to do so, and were prepared 
to kidnap if necessary, for the glamour of 
wealth and the hilarity of the vacation 
made the hours falter in their speed. 

As Frenchy leaned back in his chair in 
Cowan’s saloon, Buckskin, early the next 
morning, planning to get revenge on Hopa- 
long and then to recover his sombrero, he 
heard a medley of yells and whoops, and 
soon the door flew open before the strenu- 
ous and concentrated entry of a mass of 
twisting and kicking arms and legs, which 
magically found their respective owners 
and reverted to the established order of 
things. When the alkali dust had thinned 
he saw seven cow-punchers sitting on the 
prostrate form of another, who was earnest- 
ly engaged in trying to push Johnny Nel- 
son’s head out in the street with one foot as 
he voiced his lucid opinion of things in 
general and the seven in particular. After 
Red Connors had been stabbed in the back 
several times by the victim’s energetic el- 
bow, he ran out of the room, and presently 
returned with a pleased expression and a 
sombrero full of water, his finger plugging 
an old bullet hole in the crown. 

“Ts he enny better, Buck?” anxiously in- 
quired the man with the reservoir. 

“About a dollar’s worth,” replied the 
foreman. “Jest put a little right here,” 
he drawled, as he pulled back the collar of 
the unfortunate’s shirt. 

“Ow! wow! WOW!” wailed the recip- 
ient, heaving and straining. The unen- 
gaged leg was suddenly wrested loose, and 
as it shot up and out Billy Williams, with 
his pessimism aroused to a blue-ribbon 
pitch, sat down forcibly in an adjacent part 
of the room, from where he lectured be- 
tween gasps on the follies of mankind and 
the attributes of army mules. 

Red tiptoed around the squirming bunch, 
looking for an opening, his pleased expres- 
sion now having added a grin. 

“Seems to be gittin’ violent like,” he 





soliloquized, as he aimed a stream at Hopa- 
long’s ear, which showed for a second as 
Pete Wilson strove for a half-nelson, and 
he managed to include Johnny and Pete 
in his effort. 

Several minutes later, when the storm 
had subsided, the woeful crowd enthusias- 
tically urged Hopalong to the bar, where 
he “ bought.” 

“Of all th’ ornery outfits | ever saw—” 
began the man at the table, grinning from 
ear to ear at the spectacle he had just 
witnessed. 

Hearing the strange voice, Hopalong, 
who was always on the alert, wheeled with 
his hand going toward his thigh and then 
stretched it forth in greeting. 

“Why, hullo, Frenchy! Glad to see yu, 
yu old son-of-a-gun! What’s th’ news 
from th’ Hills?” 

“Rather locoed, an’ there’s a locoed 
gang that’s headin’ that way. Goin’ up?” 
he asked. 

“Shore, afterround-up. Seen any punch- 
ers trailin’ around loose?”’ 

“Ya-as,” drawled Frenchy, delving into 
the possibilities suddenly opened to him, 
and determining to utilize to the fullest 
extent the opportunity that had come to 
him unsought. “There’s nine over to 
Muddy Wells that yu might git if yu wants 
them bad enough. They’ve got a som- 
brero of mine,” he added, deprecatingly. 

“Nine! Twisted Jerusalem, Buck! Nine 
whole cow-punchers a-pinin’ for work,” 
he ‘shouted, but then added thoughtfully, 
“Mebby they’s engaged,”’ it being one of 
the courtesies of the land not to take 
another man’s help. 

“Nope. They’ve stampeded for th’ 
Hills an’ left their boss all alone,” replied 
Frenchy, well knowing that such desertion 
would not add any merits to the case of the 
distant outfit. 

“Th’ sons-of-guns,”’ said Hopalong, “‘let’s 
go an’ get ’em,” he suggested, turning to 
Buck, who nodded a smiling assent. 

“Oh, what’s th’ hurry?”’ asked Frenchy, 
seeing his projected game slipping away 
into the uncertain future and happy in 
the thought that he would be avenged on 
the O-Bar-O outfit. ‘They'll be there till 
to-morrow noon — they’s waitin’ for their 
cookie, who’s goin’ with them.” 

“A cook! A cook! Oh, joy, a cook!” 
exulted Johnny, not for one instant doubt- 
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ing Buck’s ability to capture the whole 
outfit, and seeing a whirl of excitement in 
the effort. 

“Anybody we knows?” inquired Skinny 
Thompson. 

“Shore. Tenspot Davis, Waffles, Sal- 
vation Carroll, Bigfoot Baker, Charley 
Lane, Lefty Allen, Kid Morris, Curley Tate 
an’ Tex Le Blanc,” responded Frenchy. 

“Umm-m. Might as well rope a bliz- 
zard,” grumbled Billy. ‘“‘Might as well 
try to git th’ Seventh Cavalry. We'll have 
a pious time corralling that bunch. Them’s 
th’ fellows that hit that bunch of inquiring 
Crow braves that time up in th’ Bad Lands 
an’ then said by-bye to th’ Ninth.” 

“Aw, shut up! They’s only two that’s 
very much, an’ Buck an’ Hopalong can sing 
‘em to sleep,” interposed Johnny, afraid 
that the expedition would fall through. 

“How about Curley and Tex?” pugna- 
ciously asked Billy. 

“Huh, jest because they buffaloed yu 
over to Las Vegas, yu needn’t think they’s 
dangerous. Salvation an’ Tenspot are th’ 
only ones who can shoot,” stoutly main- 
tained Johnny. 

“Here yu, get mum,” ordered Buck to 
the pair. ‘When this outfit goes after any- 
thing it generally gets it. All in favor of 
kidnappin’ that outfit signify th’ same by 
kickin’ Billy,’ whereupon Bill swore. 

“Do yu want yore hat?’ asked Buck, 
turning to Frenchy. 

“| shore do,” answered that individual. 

“Tf yu helps us at th’ round-up, we'll get 
it for yu. Fifty a month an’ grub,” of- 
fered the foreman. 

“O. K.,” replied Frenchy, anxious to 
even matters. 

Buck looked at his watch. ‘Seven 
o’clock—we ought to get there by five if 
we relays at th’ Barred-Horseshoe. Come 
on.” 

“How are we goin’ to git them?” asked 
Billy. 

“Yu leave that to me, son. Hopalong 
an’ Frenchy ’Il tend to that part of it. All 
yu has to do is to keep yore gun loose, 
in case any trouble busts, which | ain’t 
a-figurin’ on,” replied Buck, making for his 
horse and swinging into the saddle, an ex- 
ample which was followed by the others, 
including Frenchy. 

As they swung off Buck noticed the con- 
dition of Frenchy’s mount and halted. 
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“Yu take that cayuse back an’ get Cow- 
an’s,” he ordered. 

“That cayuse is good for Cheyenne— 
she eats work, an’ besides, | wants my 
own,” laughed Frenchy. 

“Yu must had a reg’lar picnic, from th’ 
looks of that crease,” volunteered Hopa- 
long, whose curiosity was mastering him. 

“Shoo! J had a little argument with 
some feather dusters—th’ O-Bar-O crowd 
cleaned them up.” 

“That so?” asked Buck. 

“Yep! They sorter got into th’ habit of 
chasin’ me to Las Cruces an’ forgot to 
stop.” 

“How many’d yu get?” asked Lanky 
Smith. 

“Twelve. Two got away. I got two 
before th’ crowd showed up—that makes 
fo’teen.”” 

“Now th’ cavalry ‘Il be huntin’ yu,” 
croaked Billy. 

“Hunt nothin’! They was in war-paint 
—think I was a target?—think I was goin’ 
to call off their shots for em?” 

They relayed at the Barred-Horseshoe 
and went on their way at the same pace. 
Shortly after leaving the last-named ranch 
Buck turned to Frenchy and asked, “‘Any 
of that outfit think they can play poker?”’ 

“Shore. Waffles.”’ 

“Does th’ reverend Mr. Waffles think so 
very hard?” 

“He shore does.”’ 

“Do th’ rest of them mavericks think so 
too?” 

“They'd bet their shirts on him.” 

At this juncture all were startled by a 
sudden eruption from Billy. “Haw! Haw! 
Haw!” he roared as the drift of Buck’s in- 
tentions struck him. ‘Haw! Haw! Haw!” 

“Here, yu long-winded coyote,” yelled 
Red, banging him over the head with his 
quirt. “If yu don’t ‘Haw! Haw!’ away 
from my ear, I’ll make it a Wow! Wow! 
What d’yu mean? Think I am a echo 
cliff? Yu slab-sided doodle-bug, yu!” 

“G’way, yu crimson topknot, think my 
head’s a hunk of quartz? Fer a plugged 
peso I’d strew yu all over th’ scenery!” 
shouted Billy, feigning anger and rubbing 
his head. 

“There ain’t no scenery around here,” 
interposed Lanky. ‘This here be-utiful 
prospect is a sublime conception of th’ 
devil.” 
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“Easy, boy! Them highfalutin’ words ’Il 
give yu acramp some day. Yu talk like a 
newly made sergeant,” remarked Skinny. 

“He learned them words from that sky- 
pilot over at El Paso,” volunteered Hopa- 
long, winking at Red. “He used to amble 
down th’ aisle afore th’ lights was lit so’s 
he could get a front seat. That was all 
hunky for a while, but every time he’d go 
out to irrigate, that female organ-wrastler 
would seem to call th’ music off for his 
special benefit. So in a month he’d sneak 
in an’ freeze to a chair by th’ door, an’ after 
a while he’d shy like blazes every time he 
got within eye range of th’ church.” 

“Shore. But do yu know what made 
him get religion all of asudden? He used 
to hang around on th’ outside after th’ joint 
let out an’ trail along behind th’ music- 
slinger lookin’ like he didn’t know what to 
do with his hands. Then when he got 
woozy one time she up an’ told him that 
she had got a nice long letter from her 
hubby. Then Mr. Lanky hit th’ trail for 
Santa Fé so hard that there wasn’t hardly 
none of it left. 1 didn’t see him for a whole 
month,” supplied Red innocently. 

“Yore shore funny, ain’t yu?” sarcasti- 
cally grunted Lanky. “Why, I can tell 
things on yu that ’d make yu stand treat 
for a year.” 

“T wouldn’t sneak off to Santa Fé an’ 
cheat yu out of them. Yu ought to be 
ashamed of yoreself.” 

“Yah!” snorted the aggrieved little man. 
“| had business over to Santa Fé!” 

“Shore,” indorsed Hopalong. “We've 
all had business over to Santa Fé. Why, 
about eight years ago | had business “i 

“Choke up,” interposed Red. ‘About 
eight years ago yu was washing pans for 
cookie an’ askin’ me for cartridges. Buck 
used to larrup yu about four times a day, 
eight years ago.” 

To their roars of laughter Hopalong 
dropped to the rear where, red-faced and 
quiet, he bent his thoughts on how to get 
square. 

“We'll have a pleasant time corralling 
that gang,” began Billy for the third time. 

“For heaven’s sake get off that trail!” 
replied Lanky. “Most of them knows 
Buck an’ Hopalong, an’ when they sees 
them with their holsters tied open they 
won’t make no getaway. Of course they 
ain’t none of them empty-guns, an’ | never 
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heard of them skedaddlin’ from trouble, 
but they’s square when the joke’s on ’em. 
We ain’t goin’ to hold ’em up. De-plom- 
acy’s th’ game.” 

Billy looked dubious and said nothing. 
If he hadn’t proven that he was as nervy 
as any man in the outfit they might have 
taken more stock in his grumbling. 

“What’s th’ latest from Abilene way?” 
asked Buck of Frenchy. 

“Nothin’ much ’cept th’ barb-wire ruc- 
tion,” replied the recruit. 

“What’s that?” asked Red, glancing 
apprehensively back at Hopalong. 

“Why, th’ settlers put up barb-wire 
fence so’s th’ cattle wouldn’t get on their 
farms. That would a been all right, for 
there wasn’t much of it. But some Brit- 
ishers who own a couple of big ranches out 
there got smart all of a sudden an’ strung 
wire all along their lines. Punchers cross- 
in’ th’ country would run plumb into a 
fence an’ would have to ride a day an’ a 
half, mebby, afore they found th’ corner. 
Well, naturally, when a man has been used 
to ridin’ where he blame pleases an’ as 
straight as he pleases, he ain’t goin’ to 
chase along a five-foot fence to ’Frisco when 
he wants to get to Waco. So th’ punchers 
got to totin’ wire-snips, an’ when they runs 
up agin a fence they cuts down half a mile 
or so. Sometimes they’d tie their ropes 
to a strand an’ pull off a couple of miles an’ 
then go back after the rest. Th’ ranch 
bosses sent out men to watch th’ fences an’ 
told ’em to shoot any festive puncher that 
monkeyed with th’ hardware. Well, yu 
know what happens when a puncher gets 
shot at.” 

“When fences grow in Texas.there’ll be 
th’ devil to pay,” said Buck. He hated to 
think that some day the freedom of the 
range would be annulled, for he knew that 
it would be the first blow against the cow- 
boys’ occupation. When a man’s cattle 
couldn’t spread out all over the land he 
wouldn’t have to keep so many men. 
Farms would spring up and the sun of the 
free and easy cowboy would slowly set. 

“1 reckons th’ cutters are classed th’ 
same as rustlers,” remarked Red with a 
gleam of temper. 

“By th’ owners, but not by th’ punchers; 
an’ it’s th’ punchers that count,” replied 
Frenchy. 

“Well, we'll give them a fight,” inter- 


































posed Hopalong, riding up. “When it gets 
so I can’t go where I please I'll start on th’ 
warpath. I won’t buck th’ cavalry, but 
I’ll keep it busy huntin’ for me an’ I'll have 
time to ’tend to th’ wire-fence men, too. 
Why, we'll be told we can’t tote our guns!” 

“They’re sayin’ that now,’ replied 
Frenchy. “Up in Topeka, Smith, who's 
now marshal, makes yu leave ’em with th’ 
bartenders.” 

“1’d like to see any two-laigged cuss get 
my guns if | didn’t want him to!’ began 
Hopalong, indignant at the idea. 

“Easy, son,” cautioned Buck. “Yu 
would do what th’ rest did because yu are 
a square man. I’m about as hard-headed 
a puncher as ever straddled leather an’ 
I’ve had to use my guns purty consider- 
able, but I reckons if any decent marshal 
asked me to cache them in a decent way, 
why, I’d do it. An’ let me brand some- 
thin’ on yore mind—I’ve heard of Smith 
of Topeka, an’ he’s mighty nifty with his 
hands. He don’t stand off an’ tell yu to 
unload yore lead-ranch, but he ambles up 
close an’ taps yu on yore shirt; if yu makes 
a gun-play he naturally knocks yu clean 
across th’ room an’ unloads yu afore yu 
gets yore senses back. He weighs about a 
hundred an’ eighty an’ he’s shore got sand 
to burn.” 

“Yah! When I makes a gun play she 
plays! I’d look nice in Abilene or Paso or 
Albuquerque without my guns, wouldn’t 
I? Just because | totes them in plain sight 
I’ve got to hand ’em over to some liquor- 
wrastler? I reckons not! Some _ hip- 
pocket skunk would plug me afore | could 
wink. I’d shore look nice loping around 
a keno layout without my guns, in th’ same 
town with some cuss huntin’ me, wouldn’t 
I? A whole lot of good a marshal would 
a done Jimmy, an’ didn’t Harris get his 
from acur in th’ dark?” shouted Hopalong, 
angered by the prospect. 

“We're talkin’ about Topeka, where 
everybody has to hang up their guns,” re- 
plied Buck. ‘An’ there’s th’ law 4 

“To blazes with th’ law!”” whooped Hop- 
along in Red’s ear, as he unfastened the 
cinch of Red’s saddle and at the same time 
stabbing that unfortunate’s mount with 
his spurs, thereby causing a hasty separa- 
tion of the two. When Red had picked 
himself up and things had quieted down 
again the subject was changed and several 
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hours later they rode into Muddy Wells, a 
town with a little more excuse for its ex- 
istence than Buckskin. The wells were 
in an arid valley west of Guadaloupe Pass, 
and were not only muddy but more or less 
alkaline. 

As they neared the central group of 
buildings they heard a hilarious and asser- 
tive song which sprang from the door and 
windows of the main saloon. It was in jig 
time, rollicking and boisterous, but the 
words had evidently been improvised for 
the occasion, as they clashed immediately 
with those which sprang to the minds of 
the outfit, although they could not be 
clearly distinguished. As they approached 
nearer and finally dismounted, however, 
the words became recognizable, and the 
visitors were at once placed in harmony 
with the air of jovial recklessness by the 
roaring of the verses and the stamping of 
the time. Hopalong grinned and closed 
his holster flaps; no trouble would be 
likely to exist there. 

Oh, we’re red-hot cow-punchers playin’ on our 
luck, 

An’ there ain’t a proposition that we won't 
buck: 

From sunrise to sunset we've ridden on th’ 
range, 

But now we're off for a howlin’ change. 


Chorus. 


Laugh a little, sing a little, all th’ day; 
Play a little, drink a littlk—we can pay; 
Ride a little, dig a little an’ rich we'll grow. 
Oh, we’re that bunch from th’ O-Bar-O! 


Oh, there was a little tenderfoot an’ he had a 
little gun, 

An’ th’ gun an’ him went a-trailin’ up some fun. 

They ambles up to Santa Fé to find a quiet 
game, 

An’ now they’re planted with some more of th’ 
same! 

As Hopalong, followed by the others, 
pushed open the door and entered, he took 
up the chorus with all the power of Texan 
lungs and even Billy joined in. The sight 
that met their eyes was typical of the 
men and the mood and the place. Lean- 
ing along the walls, lounging on the table 
and straddling chairs with their forearms 
crossed on the backs were nine cowboys, 
ranging from old twenty to young fifty in 
years, and all were shouting the song and 
keeping time with their hands and feet. In 
the center of the room was a large man 
dancing a fair buck-and-wing to the time 
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so uproariously set by his companions. 
-Hatless, neck-kerchief loose, holsters flap- 


ping, chaps rippling out and close, spurs 


clinking and perspiration streaming from 
his tanned face, danced Bigfoot Baker as 
though his life depended on speed and noise. 
Bottles shook and the air was fogged with 
smoke and dust. Suddenly, his belt slip- 
ping and letting his chaps fali around his 
ankles, he tripped and sat down heavily. 
Gasping for breath, he held out his hand 
and received a huge plug of tobacco, for 
Bigfoot had won a contest. 

Shouts of greeting were hurled at the 
newcomers and many questions were fired 
at them regarding ‘‘th’ latest from th’ 
Hills.” Waffles made a rush for Hopalong, 
but fell over Bigfoot’s feet and all three 
were piled up inaheap. All were beaming 
with good nature, for they were as so many 
schoolboys playing truant. Prosaic cow- 
punching was relegated to the rear and they 
looked eagerly forward to their several 
missions. Frenchy told of the barb-wire 
fence war and of the new regulations of 
“Smith of Topeka’’ regarding cow-punch- 
ers’ guns, and from the caustic remarks 
explosively given it was plain to be seen 
what a wire fence could expect should one 
be met with, and there were many imagi- 
nary Smiths put hors de combat. 

Kid Morris, after vainly trying to slip a 
blue-bottle fly inside of Hopalong’s shirt, 
gave it up and slammed his hand on Hopa- 
long’s back instead, crying: ‘Well, I'll be 
dog-goned if here ain’t Hopalong! How's 
th’ missus an’ th’ deacon an’ all th’ folks 
to hum? I hears yu an’ Frenchy’s reg’lar 
poker fiends!” 

“Oh, we plays onct in a while, but we 
don’t want none of yore dust. Yu'll shore 
need it all afore th’ Hills get through with 
yu,” laughingly replied Hopalong. 

“Oh, yore shore kind! But I was a sort 
of reckonin’ that we needs some more. 
Perfesser P. D. Q. Waffles is our poker 
man an’ he shore can clean out anything 
I ever saw. Mebby yu fellers feels reck- 
less-like an’ would like to make a pool,” he 
cried, addressing the outfit of the Bar 
20, “an’ back yore boss of th’ full house 
agin ourn?”’ 

Red turned slowly around and took a 
full minute in which to size the Kid up. 
Then he snorted and turned his back again. 

The Kid stared at him in outraged 
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dignity. “Well, what t’ell!” he softly 
murmured. Then he leaped forward and 
walloped Red on the back. “Hey, yore 
royal highness!” he shouted. ‘‘ Yu-yu-yu— 
oh, hang it—yu! Yu slab-sided, ring- 
boned, saddle-galled shade of a coyote, do 
yu think I’m only meanderin’. in th’ misty 
vales of—-of——” 

Suggestions intruded from _ various 
sources. “‘Hades?” offered Hopalong. 
“Cheyenne?” murmured Johnny. “Misty 
mistiness of misty?” tentatively supplied 
Waffles. 

Red turned around again. “Better 
cere up an’ have somethin’,” he sym- 
pathetically invited, wiping away an imag- 
inary tear. 

“An’ he’s so young!” sobbed Frenchy. 

“An’ so fair!” wailed Tex. 

“An’ soornery!”’ howled Lefty, throwing 
his arms around the discomfited youngster. 
Other arms went around him, and out of 
the sobbing mob could be heard earnest and 
heartfelt cussing, interspersed with impera- 
tive commands, which were gradually 
obeyed. 

The Kid straightened up his wearing ap- 
parel. “Come on, yu locoed i‘ 

“Angels?” queried Charley Lane, inter- 
rupting him. ‘Sweet things?” breathed 
Hopalong in hopeful expectancy. 

“Oh, d—n it!” yelled the Kid as he ran 
out into the street to escape the persecu- 
tion. 

“Good Kid, all right,’ remarked Waffles. 
“He'll go around and lick some Greaser an’ 
come back sweet as honey.” 

“Did somebody say poker?” asked Big- 
foot, digressing from the Kid. 

“Oh, yu fellows don’t want no poker. 
Of course yu don’t. Poker’s mighty un- 
uncertain,” replied Red. 

“Yah!” exclaimed Tex Le Blanc, push- 
ing forward. “I'll just bet yu to a stand- 
still that Waffles an’ Salvation ‘Il round up 
all th’ festive simoleons yu can get together! 
An’ I'll throw in Frenchy’s hat as an in- 
ducement.” 

“Well, if yore shore set on it make her 
a pool,” replied Red, “an’ th’ winners 
divide with their outfit. Here’s a starter,” 
he added, tossing a buckskin bag in the 
table. “Come on, pile ’em up.” 

The crowd divided as the players seated 
themselves at the table, the O-Bar-O crowd 
grouping themselves behind their repre- 
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sentatives; the Bar 20 behind theirs. A 
deck of cards was brought and the game 
was on. 

Red, true to his nature, leaned back in a 
corner, where, hands on hips, he awaited 
any hostile demonstration on the part of 
the O-Bar-O; then, suddenly remembering, 
he looked half ashamed of his warlike posi- 
tion and became a peacefui citizen again. 
Buck leaned with his broad back against 
the bar, talking over his shoulder to the bar- 
tender, but watching Tenspot Davis, who 
was assiduously engaged in juggling a 
handful of Mexican dollars. Up by the 
door Bigfoot Baker, elated at winning the 
buck-and-wing contest, was endeavoring to 
learn a new step, while his late rival was 
drowning his defeat at Buck’s elbow. Lefty 
Allen was softly singing a Mexican love 
song, humming when the words would not 
come. At the table could be heard low- 
spoken card terms and good-natured ban- 
ter, interspersed with the clink of gold and 
silver and the soft pat-pat of the onlook- 
ers’ feet unconsciously keeping time to 
Lefty’s song. Notwithstanding the grim 
assertiveness of belts full of .44’s and the 
peeping handles of long-barreled Colt’s, 
set off with picturesque chaps, sombreros 
and: tinkling spurs, the scene was one of 
peaceful content and good-fellowship. 

“Ugh!” grunted Johnny, walking over 
to Red and informing that person that he, 
Red, was a worm-eaten prune, and that for 
half a wink he, Johnny, would prove it. 


Red grabbed him by the seat of his cordu- 


roys and the collar of his shirt and helped 
him outside, where they strolled about 
taking pot shots at whatever their fancy 
suggested. 

Down the street in a cloud of dust rum- 
bled the Las Cruces-El Paso stage, and the 
two punchers went up to meet it. Raw 
furrows showed in the woodwork, one mule 
was missing and the driver and guard wore 
fresh bandages. A tired tenderfoot leaped 
out with a sigh of relief and hunted for his 
baggage, which he found to be generously 
perforated. Swearing at the God-forsaken 
land where a man had to fight highwaymen 
and Indians inside of half a day, he grum- 
blingly lugged his valise toward a forbid- 
ding-looking shack which was called a 
hotel. 

The driver released his teams and then 
turned to Red. “Hullo, old hoss, how’s 
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th’ gang?” he asked genially. ‘‘We’ve had 
a h-—I of a time this yere trip,” he went on 
without waiting for Red to reply. “Five 
miles out of Las Cruces we stood off a son- 
of-a-gun that wanted th’ dude’s wealth. 
Then just this side of the San Andre foot- 
hills we runs into a bunch of young bucks 
who turned us off this yere way an’ gave 
us a runnin’ fight purty near all th’ way. 
I’m a whole lot farther from Paso now than 
I was when I started, an’ seein’ as I lost a 
jack I'll be some time gittin’ there. Yu 
don’t happen to sabe a jack I can borrow, 
do yur” 

“| don’t know about no jack, but I'll 
rope yu a bronch,” offered Red, winking 
at Johnny. 

“T’ll pull her myself before I’ll put dyna- 
mite in th’ traces,” replied the driver. “Yu 
fellers might amble back a ways with me— 
them buddin’ warriors ’ll be layin’ for me.” 

“We shore will,” responded Johnny 
eagerly. ‘“There’s nine of us now an’ 
there’ll be nine more an’ a cook to-morrow, 
mebby.” 

“Gosh, yu grows some,” replied the 
guard. “Eighteen ‘Il be a plenty for them 
glory hunters.” 

“We won’t be able to,” contradicted 
Red, “‘for things are peculiar.” 

At this moment the conversation was 
interrupted by the tenderfoot, who sported 
a new and cheap sombrero and also a belt 
and holster complete. 

“Will you gentlemen join me?” he asked, 
turning to Red and nodding at the saloon. 
“| am very dry and much averse to drink- 
ing alone.” 

“Why, shore,” responded Red heartily, 
wishing to put the stranger at ease. 

The game was running about even as 
they entered and Lefty Allen was still sing- 
ing his love song, the rich tenor softening 
the harshness of the surroundings. Hopa- 
long laughed joyously at a remark made 
by Waffles and the stranger glanced quickly 
at him. His merry, boyish face, under- 
lined by a jaw showing great firmness and 
set off with an expression of aggressive self- 
reliance, impressed the stranger, and he re- 
marked to Red, who lounged lazily near 
him, that he was surprised to see such a 
face on so young a man and he asked who 
the player was. 

“Oh, his name’s Hopalong Cassidy,” an- 
swered Red. “‘He’s th’ cuss that raised that 
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ruction down in Mexico last spring. Rode 
his cayuse in a saloon and played with the 
loungers and had to shoot one before he 
got out. When he did get out he had to 
fight a whole bunch of Greasers an’ even 
potted their marshal, who had th’ drop on 
him. Then he returned and visited the 
marshal about a month later, took his gun 
away from him and then cut the cards to 
see if he was a prisoner or not. He’s a 
shore funny cuss.” 

The tenderfoot gasped his amazement. 
“Are you not fooling with me?” he asked. 

“Tell him yu came after that five hun- 
dred dollars reward and see,” answered Red 
good-naturedly. 

“Holy smoke!” shouted Waffles as Hop- 
along won his sixth consecutive pot. “Did 
yu ever see such luck!” Frenchy grinned 
and some time later raked in his third. 
Salvation then staked his last cent against 
Hopalong’s flush and dropped out. 

Tenspot flipped to Waffles the money 
he had been juggling, and Lefty searched 
his clothes for wealth. Buck, still leaning 
against the bar, grinned and winked at 
Johnny, who was pouring hair-raising tales 
into the receptive ears of the stranger. 
Thereupon Johnny confided to his newly 
found acquaintance the facts about the 
game, nearly causing that person to ex- 
plode with delight. 

Waffles pushed back his chair, stood up 
and stretched. At the finish of a yawn he 
grinned at his late adversary. “I’m all in, 
yu old son-of-a-gun. Yu shore can play 
draw. I’m goin’ to try yu again some time. 
I was beat fair and square an’ | ain’t got no 
kick comin’, none whatever,” he remarked, 
as he shook hands with Hopalong. 

““Oh, we're that gang from th’ O-Bar- 
O,’” hummed the Kid as he sauntered in. 
One cheek was slightly swollen and his 
clothes shed dust at every step. “‘Who 
wins?” he inquired, not having heard 
Waffles. 

“They did, d—n it!” exploded Bigfoot. 

One of the Kid’s peculiarities was re- 
vealed in the unreasoning and hasty con- 
clusions he arrived at. From no desire to 
imply unfairness, but rather because of his 
bitterness against failure of any kind and 
his loyalty to Waffles, came his next words: 
“Mebby they skinned yu.” 

Like a flash Waffles sprang before him, 
his hand held up, palm out. “He don’t 








mean nothin’—he’s only a damn-fool kid!” 
he cried. 

Buck smiled and wrested the Colt from 
Johnny’s ever ready hand. “Here’s an- 
other,” he said. Red laughed softly and 
rolled Johnny on the floor. ‘Yu jackass,” 
he said, ‘don’t yu know better’n to make 
a gun-play when we needs them all?” 

“What are we goin’ to do?” asked Tex, 
glancing at the bulging pockets of Hopa- 
long’s chaps. 

“We're goin’ to punch cows again, that’s 
what we’re goin’ to do,”’ answered Bigfoot 
dismally. 

“‘An’ whose are we goin’ to punch? We 
can’t go back to the old man,” grumbled 
Tex. 

Salvation looked askance at Buck and 
then at the others. ‘‘Mebby,” he began, 
“mebby we kin git a job on th’ Bar 20. 
Then turning to Buck again he bluntly 
asked, “Are yu short of punchers?” 

“Well, | might use some,” answered the 
foreman, hesitating. ‘“‘But I ain’t got 
only one cook, an’ oi 

“We'll git yu th’ cook, all O. K.,” inter- 
rupted Charley Lane vehemently. “Hi, 
yu cook!” he shouted, “‘amble in here an’ 
git a rustle on!” 

There was no reply and, after waiting 
for a minute, he and Waffles went into the 
rear room, from which there immediately 
issued great chunks of profanity and noise. 
They returned looking pugnacious and dis- 
gusted, with a wildly fighting man who was 
more full of liquor than was the bottle 
which he belligerently waved. 

“This here animated distillery what yu 
sees is our cook,” said Waffles. “We eats 
his grub, nobody else. If he gits drunk 
that’s our funeral; but he won’t get drunk! 
If yu wants us to punch for yu say so an’ 
we does; if yu don’t, we don’t.” 

“Well,” replied Buck thoughtfully, “meb- 
by I can use yu.” Then with a burst of 
recklessness he added, “Yes, if | lose my 
job! But yu might sober that Greaser up 
if yu let him fall in th’ horse-trough.” 

As the procession wended its way on its 
mission of wet charity, carrying the cook 
in any manner at all, Frenchy waved his 
long-lost sombrero at Buck, who stood in 
the door, and shouted, “Yu old son-of-a- 
gun, I’m proud to know yu!” 

Buck smiled and snapped his watch shut. 
“Time to amble,” he said. 
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THE BUILDERS 


V. THE MEN OF THE UNTAMED DESERT 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


my was in the camp 
of Bullfrog that 
Mitchell, the big, 
brick-red mining 
man of Nevada, 
told me his view 
of law on the 
desert : 

“If you are 
prospecting with 
an unreasonable hog of a partner who 
wants to eat three slices of bacon and half 
a loaf of bread for breakfast, and lets the 
canteen gurgle down his throat, while you 
get along with a strip of bacon and just 
moisten your lips when you take a drink, 
then you're all right if you kill him. I’d 
kill him if there wasn’t anything else to do. 
It’s a tough: game, and it’s your life or his 
when you’re lost or your grub-stake and 
water are giving out.” 

These observations were suggested by 
the arrival in camp two days before of the 
bones of a prospector who had died of 
thirst some forty miles from Bullfrog dur- 
ing the previous summer. He had been a 
carpenter, earning wages of eight dollars a 
day in the new camps during the “boom,” 
but the gold-fever led him away from this 
safe and profitable toil. He picked up a 
partner, they loaded their burros and 
trailed off south toward the Death Valley 
country to prospect in the Funeral Range. 

Three weeks after the desert swallowed 
them up the partner wandered into a 
freighters’ camp, half-crazed with thirst 
and exhaustion. He was able to tell the 
freighters that the carpenter was some- 
where out beyond, lost and without water, 
too helpless to move. The partner was too 
weak and fevered to go back with the 
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rescue party of freighters, so they left him 
in camp. He directed them as well as he 
could, but the search was bootless, and 
Griffin, the carpenter of Bullfrog, was added 
to the long list of desert victims. Several 
months later a party of prospectors stum- 
bled, by chance, across what was left of 
him. There were no traces of his outfit; 
he had thrown away his gun, his canteen 
and his hat. One shoe was found thirty 
feet from his body, and he had torn off and 
flung away most of his clothing. These 
were the ghastly evidences of the last great 
fight he had made to struggle on. 

“When they’re dying for water,” said 
Mitchell, who knew the “desert game,” 
“they throw away everything until all 
their clothes are gone, and you generally 
find them without a stitch on.” 

To those who have not been in the Neva- 
da desert it seems almost incredible that 
men should wander there and die, a dozen 
or more every summer, and that others will 
follow them and die of thirst in there so 
long as there are inaccessible mountains 
to be searched for gold. Nor is it always 
the heedless prospector that loses his life 
by daring the desert. I heard many of 
these stories while crossing this stretch of 
country, and passed more than one little 
heap of lava fragments that marked the 
grave of a victim of thirst, but that which 
made the most haunting impression ran as 
follows: 

A prosperous mining man of Delamar, 
Nevada, started to drive from his home to 
Pioche, an old silver-mining camp which 
was a large and tumultuous city thirty 
years ago. Pioche lay across an expanse 
of desert, but the driver had made the trip 
many times and had no more thought of 
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“Old Pop” Gilbert, the desert stage driver. 


danger than if he were taking a train for 
San Francisco. He had a good pair of 
horses and a buckboard in which he stowed 
a full canteen, food and a keg of water for 
his horses. With good luck he expected 
to cover the distance between daylight and 
dark, and to return home next day. It was 
hardly worth saying good-by to his family. 

Somewhere out in the sand and sage- 
brush he got out of his buckboard, for what 
purpose no one knows, It may have been 
to adjust the harness, or to kill a rattle- 
snake with his whip. By an almost incred- 
ible twist of fate it happened that he would 
have been a luckier man to jump from the 
deck of a liner into mid-ocean. His horses 
took fright and ran away and left him. 
They wandered into Delamar on the day 
after, and the empty buckboard told the 
town that disaster had overtaken the driver. 
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A party was hastily equipped 
and the wheel tracks were followed 
until dark. Then a dry camp was 
made and the search was picked up 
on the following day. When they 
found the man only three days had 
elapsed since he left home. He 
was naked and stark mad. He 
became conscious for a little while, 
long enough to tell how the tragedy 
had happened, and he died soon 
after they carried him home, of 
thirst, fever and a shattered mind. 

“Why didn’t he follow his wagon 
tracks back home?” said the man 
from Delamar who was reminded 
to tell the story. ‘It’s most likely 
that he did try for a little way, 
and then he went off his head, just 
scared crazy at the bare thought 
of being lost on foot out there with 
no water in thirty or forty miles, 
and he figured that he could never 
make the distance, and that made 
him locoed. Or maybe he thought 
he saw a spring and lost the trail 
and couldn’t find it again. The 
desert plays queer tricks with a 
man’s thinkin’ outfit.” 

When | was in Bullfrog last year 
a stage line had been recently put 
across a stretch of a hundred and 
twenty-five miles of this desert to 
connect the new gold camps with 
the railroad which runs from Los 
Angeles to Salt Lake. It was a 
hardy and venturesome enterprise, backed 
by the Kimball Brothers, two young men 
of the stuff that men are made of in the 
new West. They came naturally by their 
liking for the stage business, for their 
father had been one of the partners in 
the Overland Mail when Ben Holliday 
was making a new highway across the 
continent. 

To set this desert enterprise going they 
had to establish supply and water stations, 
for in the route of a hundred and twenty- 
five miles there were only two springs, and 
not a human being except for the lonely 
ranchers that dwelt in these two little oases. 
Three wells were driven so that water sta- 
tions were about thirty miles apart, and 
by these wells were pitched the tents of the 
station keepers who fed and watered the 
change horses. 
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There was no way traffic, and the reve- 
nues must come from the daily mai! con- 
tract and the few passengers who went 
through to the gold camps or came out to 
the railroad at twenty-five dollars a head. 
Whether or not the young men gained 
profit by the enterprise, they were sure of 
the distinction of operating the loneliest 
and most forbidding stage route in the 
United States. 

When | decided to come out of Bullfrog 
by this route, my acquaintances agreed 
that the idea was wholly asinine. 

“Go back to Goldfield in an automobile 
and take a train for Reno,”’ they chorused. 
“That stage trip to Las Vegas is the worst 
ever. Those who have lived through it 
swear they'll die here of old age before 
they'll try to escape the way they came in. 
It’s the limit.” 

The project sounded so uncommonly 
forbidding that it seemed well worth 
undertaking. Surely the kind of 
men who drove and supplied the 
stage line, as well as the wayfarers 
to be met along the route, were 
helping to build up the unpeopled 
places after their own solitary 
fashion, and they would be far 
more worth knowing than the com- 
monplace traveling acquaintances 
one is wont to make in the beaten 
ruts of railway journeying. 

The stage halted to pick me up 
at the Beatty Hotel in the Bull- 
frog District at five o’clock in 
the morning. The starlit night 
was yet chill with the windless and 
crystalline air that refreshes the 
desert when the sun has left it. 
A covered Concord wagon pulled 
by two horses came slowly up the 
tented street that was ankle deep 
in white alkali dust. 

Here and there a canvas wall 
glimmered from an early candle 
light within. The little camp, cud- 
died in the rugged arms of the 
mountains that locked it round 
about, seemed very lonely and 
almost forlorn, so far it was from 
the more permanent habitations of 

,;men and women, so brave an out- 
post of a civilization that has 
almost outgrown this kind of pio- 
neering. It needed the talk and 
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stir of its rough-clad, sunburned men in 
the raw, new streets, and the noise of pick 
and blast in the prospect holes that bur- 
rowed the slopes, to detach it from the life- 
less silence that broods over the desert. 

There were no other passengers for the 
stage, and the driver welcomed me like a 
long-lost brother, for he did not like to drive 
his thirty-miJe stretch alone. We passed 
out through a gap in the mountains and 
they were just beginning to flush with the 
singular glory of the desert dawn. In the 
wake of a shrouding haze of blue which 
lingered briefly, came a crimson flush that 
touched first the crests of the mountains, 
then stole swiftly down their sides, and the 
day leaped into being. 

While it was yet early morning we passed 
through a tiny camp called Gold Center. 
Gold had not been found there, and it was 
the center of nothing except sand and moun- 





‘‘Old Man” Crump, a battered soldier of fortune. 
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tains. It was, in a way, left stranded in the 
ebb of the roaring tide of the first rush a 
few months before when the vanguard of 
the invaders took it hilariously for grant- 
ed that gold must be everywhere in these 
mountains. 

The more rational settlements of Beatty 
and Bullfrog lay only a few miles away, yet 
Gold Center persisted in being, and, mira- 
bile diciu, misguided initiative was erect- 
ing a brewery in the camp; which was as far 
removed from malt and hops as it was 
possible to find this side of Hades. We 
stopped to pick up a passenger who was 
waiting at the canvas saloon fittingly 
named “The Last Chance.” The driver 
in an ill-timed spirit of jest observed to the 
shaggy landlord: 

“How are things in Dead Center?” 

“Dead Center! hell!” indignantly snort- 
ed the leading citizen. ‘For two cents I’d 
pull you off that broken-down hearse and 
spill you all over Gold Center, which is 
booked to be the finest camp in the state of 
Nevada. Busted prospectors that have to 
drive stage to get a grub-stake mustn’t 
come round here passing any gay remarks 
about ‘Dead Center.’”’ 

The passenger was tactful enough to add 
no fuel to this blaze as he clambered into 
the wagon and shook the dust of Gold Cen- 
ter from his battered boots. He slumped 
into the collar of his faded overcoat beside 
the driver, and pulled down over his eyes 
a dilapidated soft hat which in itself was 
eloquent of many things suffered in desert 
wandering. 

He was a chunky, elderly man, with a 
blue eye, a flaming ruddiness of counte- 
nance and a thatch of tow hair which defied 
the onslaught of years to turn it gray. 
Ever and anon this “ Bill’’ Crump extracted 
a bottle from his pocket, offered it to the 
driver, who always refused with a melan- 
choly gesture, and drank therefrom a “slug 
to keep the chill off,” with a deftness which 
gave weight to his claim that he was a son 
of old Kentucky. They were an oddly 
contrasting pair, the stout and garrulous 
Crump and the driver, who was a lanky 
man with a subdued and even chastened 
air, as if life were bound to bea losing fight. 

Yet they were kindred spirits in that 
both had been rolling stones along the outer 
edge of civilization, and old age was over- 
taking them with naught to show for the 
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long years except an amazing variety of 
experiences. 

Crump faced the future stoutly with a 
flamboyant courage, and you could picture 
in your mind’s eye this battered, sturdy 
ugure shaking his fist at fortune in city and 
camp and desert, always making the best 
of it and letting the morrow go hang. 

As for the stage driver, he was and would 
be a dreamer to the end, industrious, sober, 
but never making a winning fight against 
the realities, moving on with an air of 
resignation to find the vision still beyond 
his grasp. Crump had just quit a govern- 
ment surveying party with which he had 
been horse-wrangler for four months. The 
expedition was moving into Death Valley 
to make the first map of that unpleasant 
region, and Crump decided that he needed 
change of occupation. 

“I’m going to spend the winter in Los 
Angeles,” he explained with his enduring 
bravado. “I need rest and change. I’m 
a furniture maker by trade. My chest of 
tools isin hock, but I’ll get it out and make 
money and mix up with good people.” 

His versatility had included many years 
of driving stage. Indeed, he could rake up 
memories of stage routes in Texas forty 
years ago, but Heaven only knows how 
many things Crump had turned his hand 
to in the meantime. The driver had been 
fairly consistent as a miner “on and off” 
for twenty-five years. Last year he pros- 
pected in the desert for nine months and 
found nothing. Now he was full of a 
scheme to return to Alaska and outfit a 
party to trap for furs and incidentally look 
for gold. There was no chance of failure, 
he argued, and whoever shoyld be bold 
enough to grub-stake him would inevitably 
reap a dazzling reward. 

He was driving stage only until he could 
turn miner again. He had seen the part- 
ners of his youth make great strikes, and 
become the millionaires of Utah and Col- 
orado. His own failures had not soured 
him. He was inclined to believe that every 
man got a square deal sooner or later, and 
his turn was coming, of course it was. 
Crump was not looking an inch beyond his 
florid nose, even when he talked so large 
about his plans for the winter, while the 
driver was continually dwelling with the 
visions that were as impalpable as the des- 
ert mirages. 
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When the sun swiftly climbed clear of the 
curtaining mountains the desert began to 
swim in a glare of heat. To the right ran 
the naked heights of the Charleston moun- 
tains, while a few miles to the left was the 
grim Funeral Range, beyond which lay 
Death Valley. Between these towering 
ranges stretched the desert, over which the 
stage crawled like a fly on a whitewashed 
floor. Through a notch in the Funeral 
Range we could see across Death Valley to 
the mountains which lifted high on the 
other side of it. There was something 
inexpressibly forbidding and mysterious 
about this view-point in the desert. 

For Death Valley has been for long a 
fabled place in which have been focused 
many strange and dreadful stories, some of 
them true. It is one of the hottest corners 
of the globe, because, while Bullfrog, only 
thirty miles from the head of it, is four 
thousand feet above the sea, this narrow 
valley between two mountain ranges drops 
to a depth below sea level. Therefore it 
becomes a furnace in which no air is stirring. 
It is perilous. to life because good water can 
be found in only two or three places in a 
length of more than a hundred miles, while 
there are many poison springs fatal to man 
and beast. 

It is bad enough, in truth, without need 
of exaggerated pen pictures such as the 
western correspondent loves to paint. If 
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any disaster to outfit occurs, if the canteen 
runs dry, if a man should fall and break a 
leg while prospecting in the valley, he 
were wise to blow out his brains to avoid 
lingering in slow torture. A veteran pros- 
pector who had crossed Death Valley three 
times, and was known among his fellows 
as a man of unsurpassed physique, hardi- 
hood and experience, told me what he 
thought of the journey while we were in 
camp together in the desert: 

“|t’s plumb foolishness to go into Death 
Valley with less than three or four men in 
your party, and twelve to fifteen burros. 
Load four or five burros with hay and 
barley for their own feed, three or four with 
canned stuff, flour and bacon, and at least 
four with water, and then if you don’t get 
lost you will pull through all right. There’s 
gold in there, though I don’t take any 
stock in Scotty and his mysterious mine. 
He’s a four-flusher. There’s prospectors 
ransacking the Death Valley country all 
the time, and you can’t hide a rich mine in 
this country any more than you can hide a 


‘brick building in a town.” 


You cannot cross the Nevada desert 
without hearing much gossip about “Scot- 
ty,” he of the meteoric special trains and 
the colossal bluffs. A “busted cow punch- 
er’ with an exotic imagination, he has jug- 
gled fact and fancy until the shrewdest men 
in the Southwest lock horns in argument as 





A grizzled prospector on the sage-brush trail. 
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A stage station thirty miles from nowhere. 


to whether “Scotty” has a mine in Death 
Valley or dreamed it. When I met him 
he was coming out of the desert with a bag 
of ore on a burro and the announcement: 

“1’m due to take a little whirl down the 
road. I’m going to bluff old Harriman out 
of his boots. I'll bet him fifty thousand 
dollars | can beat him in a race from the 
coast to Chicago, me taking a special on the 
Santa Fé and that old figger-head pulling 
out on the Union Pacific. I’m afraid he'll 
take water. He’s a counterfeit on the 
level, he is. 

“They say I’ve killed fifteen men just 
to see ’em kick,” continued “Scotty” as he 
cocked his hat over one eye. “It ain’t so. 
| wouldn’t do no such thing. They don’t 
know me. I fool ’em all. I’ve got a pair 
of glasses that can see fifty miles, and a gun 
that shoots five miles, and when they try 
to trail me into the Valley | run blazers on 
‘em. I’m due for a little race down the 
pike behind an engine. Maybe I’ve got a 
mine and maybe not. Maybe it’s on Fur- 
nace Creek, in the Funeral Range, Death 
Valley, and maybe it’s somewhere else, and 
maybe | ain’t got a cent.”’ 

A bizarre figure of a man who harmo- 
nizes immensely well with the romantic mys- 
tery of Death Valley, “Scotty” has man- 
aged to find and somehow maintain the 
notoriety that is dear to his soul. To my 
knowledge he “blew in” on his “whirl” 
some six or eight thousand dollars ad- 
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vanced under a grub-stake contract by a 
hypnotized New York banker, which funds 
were to be used in developing the alleged 
mining properties. “Scotty” refused to 
tell his backer where the mine was, and 
squandered all the money advanced, which 
accounts for a good part of his flaming 
prosperity. As a type of the vanishing 
West, he makes a crudely picturesque fig- 
ure against the dull background of a tamed 
civilization. 

While the stage toiled through the sand 
and the choking dust clouds at the depress- 
ing speed of three miles an hour, there 
moved in the far distance another pillar of 
alkali powder, heralding the approach of a 
freight outfit. By-and-by there emerged 
from this gray veil the long, string of 
eighteen mules, stepping out with brave 
and patient endurance, pulling the linked 
trail wagons no more than ten or twelve 
miles in a day. The “mule-skinner” in 
the saddle of a wheeler and the “swamper” 
trudging alongside exchanged quiet greet- 
ing with the stage driver from the envelop- 
ing fog: 

“How are your” 

“All right, how are you?” 

“Pretty good.” 

The passing was like that of two ships at 
sea. The freighters were ten days out 
from Las Vegas. One trail wagon was 
loaded with hay and water kegs, for they 
must make dry camps between wells, and 
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they moved over the face of the desert with 
a lonely deliberation that made an im- 
pression of large and patient self-reliance. 
Scarcely anywhere in America could they 
be found outside of the desert. Nor will 
they linger much longer even here, for the 
railroad is creeping along their trail and 
soon they will be of a piece with the other 
relics of the genuinely “simple life’’ which 
made a nation of a wilderness. 

At noon we stopped at a tent where there 
was a driven well. The keeper of the sta- 
tion lived here with his wife, and there were 
no other dwellers within thirty miles of 
them. Nothing grew around them but the 
sagebrush, nothing else could be made to 
grow without water. There was not a tree 
within a day’s journey. But this cheerful, 
kindly, gray-haired man and his motherly 
wife said that they liked the desert. Per- 
haps it was because their faces hinted that 
home and contentment are where the heart 
is. A stage each way within the twenty- 
four hours, the occasional freight outfit or 
prospector that tarried for water—these 
were their only visitors. There were no 
neighbors. 

The heat beat down 9n their shadeless 
tents as from a furnace, and the uneasy 
dust was always sifting into food and cloth- 
ing and blankets. But their contentment 
in each other and the inscrutable fascina- 
tion of the desert had turned the edge of 
their hardships. 





A change of drivers was made, and a 
white-bearded patriarch turned back with 
us to drive over the same forty miles he had 
just covered northward bound. 

“When you get home,” he chuckled as 
he picked up the reins, “tell “em you rode 
one stage with old Pop Gilbert, that crossed 
the plains with his dad way back in Fifty. 
We set out with ox teams to go from Illinois 
to California and we were six months on the 
way. Dad didn’t like it out there, and 
being a sudden man he turned round and 
trailed back to Illinois, I’m still pretty 
chipper.” 

He was a “‘chipper” veteran of the fron- 
tier, for after a conversation with the in- 
vincible Crump and a pull at the black 
bottle, he became interested in the govern- 
ment survey lately forsaken by this passen- 
ger and asked: 

“S’pose there’s a chance for me to get 
that job you throwed up? | like hosses, 
and Death Valley’s one place where | hain’t 
been. I don’t mind hot weather. I’m a 
desert lizard, and my hide’s turned to 
leather.” 

Crump was discouraging, but Pop” 
prattled for some time about missing this 
chance to be baked alive in Death Valley. 
It seemed absurd that danger should men- 
ace along a trail rutted by the wheel tracks 
of the stage, but in mid-afternoon we came 
up with an unexpected suggestion of the 
implacable hostility of these vaste places. 





A lone prospector making camp. 
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The stage had covered perhaps twenty miles 
from the noon-time camp, and the next sta- 
tion lay about the same distance beyond. 
A solitary man was staggering on ahead, 
reeling from one side of the trail to the 
other, frequently halting to throw himself 
flat on the sand and then more weakly 
scrambling on. Far in advance, mere dots 
on the horizon, were three other figures on 
foot. 

Presently the voice of the derelict floated 
back in incoherent cries. He was so ab- 
sorbed in trying to overtake those far ahead 
of him that he paid no heed to the stage 
until it was beside him. Then he fell on 
his knees with wild gestures and husky 
pleadings in Spanish. It seemed that the 
vanishing dots beyond were companions 
with whom he had set out to walk from the 
Bullfrog camps to the railroad. They had 
only two canteens among them, and since 
leaving the last well their water had given 
out, and his strength had been the first to 
break. 

They had pushed on in desperation, 
leaving him to fall by the wayside, and as 
Crump expressed it, “the Greaser was all 
in.” The pitiable wretch was given a lift 
in the stage, and a pull at the driver’s big 
canteen. When his callous comrades were 
overtaken they were fluently cursed by old 
man Crump in vivid Spanish, and their 
canteens were filled for them, after which 
the abandoned one was dumped among 
them to shift for himself. 

Of a different metal was the old prospec- 
tor met a little while later. He was really 
an amazing figure of a man. Bent and 
partly crippled with rheumatism, he was 
trudging along alone, with no burros, and 
not even a blanket on his back. He had 
not a cent in his pocket, and his outfit con- 
sisted of a canteen and a paper parcel of 
bacon and biscuit given him by a generous 
freighter. While we stopped to breathe 
the horses in the sand, which made walking 
like pulling through a heavy snow, the old 
man made cheerful chat with us. He had 
been working a claim in the Funeral Range 
through the summer, and his grub-stake 
having run out, he was footing it into the 
mining camps to look for work to tide him 
over the winter. He pulled a few chunks 
of rock from his pockets, gazed at them 
with an expression of the most radiant con- 
fidence, and said that on the strength of 


these samples he proposed to save enough 
money from his wages to outfit in the 
spring and return to his mountain solitude. 
Here was a man for you, who preached a 
concrete gospel of faith, hope and works. 

In the early evening we toiled through 
a canon or ‘‘wash,” and found a tent in- 
habited by a youth in charge of a “dry 
camp.” He was somewhat peevish as he 
protested : 

“T’ve watered your fresh team of horses, 
but they drunk every drop I had, and there 
ain’t enough left to make a pot of coffee. 
What am I going todo? If you don’t send 
me back a barrel from Indian Spring in the 
morning, I’m up against it hard. I ain’t a 
kicker, but likewise | ain’t a lizard to live 
without water.” 

Now the stage crept along over a rolling 
country in which the darkness conjured 
many delusions and phantasies. We al- 
ways seemed to be climbing the white trail 
that streaked the night, even when the 
desert was tilting downward. One could 
see, or thought he saw, houses, railroad 
grades, even trains of cars. These were 
only the shadowed shapes of bleak buttes 
and uncouth fragments of landscape that 
had been gashed by cloud-bursts tearing 
down from the distant mountain sides, The 
“Joshua trees,’’ distorted caricatures of 
verdure, became clothed with an uncanny 
vagueness of aspect. Their twisted, spiked 
limbs took on the shapes of men who were 
crawling over the sand, or crouching in wait, 
or gesturing either in threat or appeal. All 
sense of proportion had vanished with the 
daylight. One’s eyes were no longer to 
be relied upon. A low-hung star, barely 
veiled behind the ragged crest of a moun- 
tain “wash,” cast an upward reflection 
which so well mimicked the glow of a dis- 
tant camp fire that a lost tenderfoot would 
have struggled toward it, believing help 
was near. 

Long after midnight we came to whis- 
pering trees around a spring, the first oasis 
in twenty hours of travel from Bullfrog, 
and as grateful a resting place as ever the 
school-day geographies pictured of a palm- 
fringed well in the Sahara. Water had 
done a miracle here, and when we pushed 
on at daylight after a few hours’ sleep 
in a tent, green fields and pastured cat- 
tle were glimpsed, and the growing crops 
that sweetly contrasted with the desolation 
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round about. 
The rancher who 
made _ breakfast 
for the stagecrew 
had lived in this 
place for many 
years, and by 
choice, for he said 
in parting: 

“| went back 
to my old home 
in Vermont last 
year, and I didn’t 
hanker to stay 
there. This 
place looked 
good to me when 
I drovein again.” 

Almost all that 
day the road led 
across the desert, 
until in the wan- 
ing afternoon we 
were within sight 
of the town of 
Las Vegas, which 
came _ suddenly 
into being last 
year when the 
new railroad 
to Salt Lake 
marched through 
this region. At 
one end of the 
new town, in a grove of splendid trees, 
are the adobe walls of a ranch and fort 
built by the Mormon pioneers when they 
pushed through Utah to Lower California 
in 1851. We had crossed their old trail 
on the previous day, and the road they 
made is still used to pass through the 
Meadow Valley Wash, where a party of 
scores of men, women and children per- 
ished together in that first heroic pilgrim- 
age. A stone marks the place where their 
bones were found. 

Over this route they pushed southward 
until they came to Las Vegas, and, won- 
der of wonders, found a spring that gushed 
from the thirsty plain like a young river. 
Here they camped and rested and refitted 
before the caravan moved along its four 
months’ journey to the San Bernadino 
Valley. The new railroad, built by Sena- 
tor Clark, follov's, through Nevada and 
Utah, that old Mormon trail for much of 





A corner of the old Mormon ranch at Las Vegas. 


its length. Nor 
are the crum- 
bling adobe walls 
of the old ranch 
at Las Vegas the 
only relics of that 
other age in the 
building of the 
West. When the 
grading camps of 
the railroad 
were moving up 
through the des- 
ert, they found 
the bleached 
tones of many 
of those pioneers, 
and buried them 
teside the track. 
I] met an old man 
who crossed the 
desert even be- 
fore the gold rush 
of Forty-nine, 
and who saw 
the Mormon 
van-guard cn its 
march to Utah. 

“There were 
six hundred wag- 
ons,” said _ he, 
“moving ina trail 
of six abreast, 
and we saw the 
dust which they made for two days before 
we overtook them.” 

The Mormons proved that water could 
make a garden of this desert area, and now, 
half a century later, Nevada, in the wake 
of Utah, is beginning to feel the stimulus 
of an irrigation movement which is certain 
to make for her greater wealth and popu- 
lation than all the gold and silver that have 
been found in her mountains. 

Said President Roosevelt at Reno three 
years ago: 

“And now here in Nevada a new future 
opens to you because of the energy, the 
foresight and the far-sighted intelligence of 
those who have recognized the absolute 
need of using for the tillage of your fields 
the waters that run to waste in your rivers. 
It would be difficult to find in the United 
States a locality better fitted to serve as an 
object lesson in the need cf irrigation and 
the use of it.” 
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The men who have been the scouts in the 
invasion of the desert, the hardy, patient 
pioneers of the gold camps, the prospecting 
outfit, the freight wagons and the stage 
lines, bulk big among the builders of this 
part of the West. Behind them, however, 
there will flock a population which will make 
its permanent settlement even in such a 
hopeless-looking desert as | have tried 
briefly to picture. 

The irrigation work of the national gov- 
ernment has made its first great conquest 
in this same Nevada. Into this parched 
sand and sage brush the water was turned 
last year from the works of the “Carson 
and Truckee Project.” It was the most 
important event in the history of the state, 
of more lasting value even than the discov- 
ery of the Comstock lode. From the mass- 
ive masonry dam constructed to hold the 
waters of the Truckee River, the blessed 
flow was turned over fifty thousand acres. 

This was the first completed section of a 
plan which is to irrigate almost a million 
acres of desert. This means, within a few 
years, fifty-acre farms for twenty thousand 
families, on which they are certain of large 
and profitable crops. It means also new 
towns and cities to supply this great farm- 
ing community with the products of the 
mills and mines and factories of the coun- 
try, east and west. 

More than that, it means a new popula- 
tion of perhaps two hundred thousand souls 
and a prosperous principality added to the 
greatness of the Union. It is all purely 


creative, for wealth is made where there 
was none before, and magnificent oppor- 
tunity offered for independent and self- 
reliant livelihood to those who seek it. 

When one has seen the desert at close 
range, and then views the great beginnings 
of its redemption by means of water, he 
becomes impressed with the fact that there 
are two sidés to the “Mormon question.” 
Their wagon trains marked the path for the 
first survey of the first transcontinental 
railroad. And they pushed on into and 
claimed for their own a territory so for- 
bidding that other pioneers shunned it as 
they would the shadow of death. 

Before the sun had set on the second day 
of the Mormon camp in the Salt Lake val- 
ley, work had begun on the first irrigation 
ditch ever constructed by Anglo-Saxon 
hands. 

The teeming mining camp may pass. 
Nevada is a graveyard of dead camps. In 
the seventies Virginia, Pioche, Belmont, 
Jefferson, Ely, flaunted what they believed 
was inexhaustible mineral wealth. Their 
streets roared with life and activity, their 
hills echoed to the thunder of stamp mills 
and hoisting engines. Their streets hold 
a hundred people where once fifteen thou- 
sand toiled and planned and hoped. Their 
smelters, furnaces and tall chimneys are 
rusted and forlorn. But the water that is 
turned into the desert brings with it an 
enduring prosperity that will eclipse all the 
present-day gold-bearing of Tonapah and 
Bullfrog. 


(To be continued.) 





An oasis. 
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SCENES FROM THE “REAL COUNTRY” 


V. “Experience and a frying-pan can do pretty nigh anything.”’ 

















SCENES FROM THE “REAL COUNTRY” 
VI. 


The summer song of the scythe and whetstone. 








“White Fang’s free nature flashed forth again, and 
he sank his teeth into the moccasined foot.” 





Drawing by Frank E. Schoonover. 
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PART III—THE GODS OF THE WILD 


CHAPTER | 


THE MAKERS OF FIRE 


HE cub came upon it suddenly. It 
was his own fault. He had been 
careless. He had left the cave and 

run down to the stream to drink. It might 
have been that he took no notice because 
he was heavy with sleep. (He had been 
out all night on the meat-trail, and had but 
just then awakened.) And his carelessness 
might have been due to the familiarity of 
the trail to the pool. He had traveled it 
often, and nothing had ever happened on it. 

He went down past the blasted pine, 
crossed the open space and trotted in 
amongst the trees. Then, at the same in- 
stant, he saw and smelt. Before him, sit- 
ting silently on their haunches, were five 
live things, the like of which he had never 
seen before. It was his first glimpse of 
mankind. But at the sight of him the five 
men did not spring to their feet, nor show 
their teeth, nor snarl. They did not move, 
but sat there, silent and ominous. 

Nor did the cub move. Every instinct 
of his nature would have impelled him to 
dash wildly away, had there not suddenly 
and for the first time arisen in him another 
and counter instinct. A great awe de- 
scended upon him. He was beaten down 
to movelessness by an overwhelming sense 
of his own weakness and littleness. Here 
was mastery and power, something far and 
away beyond him. 

The cub had never seen man, yet the in- 
stinct concerning man was his. hn dim ways 
he recognized in man the animal that had 
fought itself to primacy over the other ani- 
mals of the wild. Not alone out of his own 
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eyes, but out of the eyes of all his ancestors 
was the cub now looking upon man—out 
of eyes that had circled in the darkness 
around countless winter camp fires, that 
had peered from safe distances and from 
the hearts of thickets at the strange, two- 
legged animal that was lord over living 
things. The spell of the cub’s heritage was 
upon him—the fear and the respect born 
of the centuries of struggle and the accumu- 
lated experience of the generations. The 
heritage was too compelling for a wolf that 
was only a cub. Had he been full grown 
he would have run away. As it was, he 
cowered down in a paralysis of fear, already 
half proffering the submission that his kind 
had proffered from the first time a wolf 
came in to sit by man’s fire and be made 
warm. 

One of the Indians arose and walked over 
to him and stooped above him. The cub 
cowered closer to the ground. It was the 
unknown, objectified at last, in concrete 
flesh and blood, bending over him and 
reaching down to seize hold of him. His 
hair bristled involuntarily; his lips writhed 
back and his little fangs were bared. The 
hand, poised like doom above him, hesi- 
tated, and the man spoke laughing, “Wa- 
bam wabisca ip pit tab.” (‘‘Look! The 
white fangs!’’) 

The other Indians laughed loudly, and 
urged the man on to pick up the cub. As 
the hand descended closer and closer, there 
raged within the cub a battle of the in- 
stincts. He experienced two great impul- 
sions—to yield and to fight. The resulting 
action was a compromise. He did both. 
He yielded till the hand almost touched 
him. Then he fought, his teeth flashing 
in a snap that sank them into the hand. 
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The next moment he received a clout along- 
side the head that knocked him over on his 
side. Then all fight fled out of him. His 
puppyhood and the instinct of submission 
took charge of him. He sat up on his 
haunches and ki-yi’d. But the man whose 
hand he had bitten was angry. The cub 
received a clout on the other side of his 
head. Whereupon he sat up and ki-yi’d 
louder than ever. 

The four Indians laughed more loudly, 
while even the man who had been bitten 
began tolaugh. They surrounded the cub 
and laughed at him, while he wailed out his 
terror and his hurt. In the midst of it he 
heard something. The Indians heard it, 
too. But the cub knew what it was, and 
with a last, long wail that had in it more of 
triumph than grief, he ceased his noise and 
waited for the coming of his mother, of 
his ferocious and indomitable mother, who 
fought and killed all things and was never 
afraid. She was snarling as she ran. She 
had heard the cry of her cub and was dash- 
ing to save him. 

She bounded in amongst them, her 
anxious and militant motherhood making 
her anything but a pretty sight. But to 
the cub the spectacle of her protective rage 
was pleasing. He uttered a glad little cry 
and bounded to meet her, while the man- 
animals went back hastily several steps. 
The she-wolf stood over against her cub, 
facing the men, with bristling hair, a snarl 
rumbling deep in her throat. Her face was 
distorted and malignant with menace, even 
the bridge of the nose wrinkling from tip to 
eyes, SO prodigious was her snarl. 

Then it was that a cry went up from one 
of the men. “Kiche!”” was what he ut- 
tered. It was an exclamation of surprise. 
The cub felt his mother wilting at the 
sound. 

“ Kiche!” the man cried again, this time 
with sharpness and authority. 

And then the cub saw his mother, the 
she-wolf, the fearless one, crouching down 
till her belly touched the ground, whimper- 
ing, wagging her tail, making peace signs. 
The cub could not understand. He was 
appalled. The awe of man rushed over 
him again. His instinct had been true. 
His mother verified it. She, too, rendered 
submission to the man-animals. 

The man who had spoken came over to 
her. He put his hand upon her head, and 
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she only crouched closer. She did not 
snap, nor threaten to snap. The other 
men came up and surrounded her, and felt 
her and pawed her, which actions she 
made no attempt to resent. They were 
greatly excited, and made many noises 
with their mouths. These noises were not 
indications of danger, the cub decided, as 
he crouched near his mother, still bristling 
from time to time, but doing his best to 
submit. 

“Tt is not strange,” an Indian was say- 
ing. “Her father was a wolf. It is true, 
her mother was a dog; but did not my 
brother tie her out in the woods all of three 
nights in the mating season? Therefore 
was the father of Kiche a wolf.” 

“It is a year, Gray Beaver, since she ran 
away,” spoke a second Indian. 

“It is not strange, Salmon Tongue,” 
Gray Beaver answered. ‘‘It was the time 
of the famine, and there was no meat for 
the dogs.” 

“She has lived with the wolves,” said a 
third Indian. 

“So it would seem, Three Eagles,” Gray 
Beaver answered, laying his hand on the 
cub; “and this be the sign of it.” 

The cub snarled a little at the touch of 
the hand, and the hand flew back to admin- 
ister a clout. Whereupon the cub covered 
his fangs and sank down submissively, 
while the hand, returning, rubbed behind 
his ears and up and down his back. 

“This be the sign of it,” Gray Beaver 
went on. “It is plain that his mother is 
Kiche. But his father was a wolf. Where- 
fore is there in him little dog and much 
wolf. His fangs be white, and White Fang 
shall be his name. | have spoken. He is 
my dog. For was not Kiche my brother’s 
dog? And is not my brother dead?” 

The cub, who had thus received a name 
in the world, lay and watched. For a time 
the man-animals continued to make their 
mouth-noises. Then Gray Beaver took a 
knife from a sheath that hung around his. 
neck, and went into the thicket and cut a 
stick. White Fang watched him. He 
notched the stick at each end and in the 
notches fastened strings of rawhide. One 
string he tied around the throat of Kiche. 
Then he led her to a small pine, around 
which he tied the other string. 

White Fang followed and lay down be- 
side her. Salmon Tongue’s hand reached 


























White Fang 


out to him and rolled him over on his back. 
Kiche looked on anxiously. White Fang 
felt fear mounting in him again. He could 
not quite suppress a snarl, but he made 
no offer to snap. The hand, with fingers 
crooked and spread apart, rubbed his stom- 
ach in a playful way and rolled him from 
side to side. It was ridiculous and un- 
gainly, lying there on his back with legs 
sprawling in the air. Besides, it was a 
position of such utter helplessness that 
White Fang’s whole nature revolted against 
it. He could do nothing to defend him- 
self. If this man-animal intended harm, 
White Fang knew that he could not escape 
it. How could he spring away with his 
four legs in the air above him? Yet sub- 
mission made him master his fear, and he 
only growled softly. This growl he could 
not suppress; nor did the man-animal re- 
sent it by giving him a blow on the head. 
And furthermore, such was the strangeness 
of it, White Fang experienced an unac- 
countable sensation of pleasure as the hand 
rubbed back and forth. When he was 
rolled on his side he ceased the growl; when 
the fingers pressed and prodded at the base 
of his ears the pleasurable sensation in- 
creased; and when, with a final rub and 
scratch, the man left him alone and went 
away, all fear had died out of White Fang. 
He was to know fear many times in his deal- 
ings with man; yet it was a token of the 
fearless companionship with man that was 
ultimately to be his. 

After a time White Fang heard strange 
noises approaching. He was quick in his 
classification, for he knew them at once for 
man-animal noises. A few minutes later 
the remainder of the tribe, strung out as it 
was on the march, trailed in. There were 
more men and many women and children, 
forty souls of them, and all heavily bur- 
dened with camp equipage and outfit. 
Also, there were many dogs; and these, 
with the exception of the part-grown pup- 
pies, were likewise burdened with camp 
outfit. On their backs, in bags that fast- 
ened tightly around underneath, the dogs 
carried from twenty to thirty pounds of 
weight. 

White Fang had never seen dogs before, 
but at sight of them he felt that they were 
his own kind, only somehow different. But 


they displayed little difference from the 
wolf when they discovered the cub and his 
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mother. There was a rush. White Fang 
bristled and snarled and snapped in the 
face of the open-mouthed, oncoming wave 
of dogs, and went down and under them, 
feeling the sharp slash of teeth in his body, 
himself biting and tearing at the legs and 
bellies above him. There was a great up- 
roar. He could hear the snarl of Kiche as 
she fought for him; and he could hear the 
cries of the man-animals, the sound of clubs 
striking upon bodies, and the yelps of pain 
from the dogs so struck. 

Only a few seconds elapsed before he was 
on his feet again. He could now see the 
man-animals driving back the dogs with 
clubs and stones, defending him, saving 
him from the savage teeth of his kind that 
somehow was not his kind. And though 
there was no reason in his brain for a clear 
conception of so abstract a thing as justice, 
nevertheless, in his own way, he felt the 
justice of the man-animals, and he knew 
them for what they were, makers of law 
and executors of law. Also, he appre- 
ciated the power with which they admin- 
istered the law. Unlike any animals he 
had ever encountered, they did not bite nor 
claw. They enforced their live strength 
with the power of dead things. Dead 
things did their bidding. Thus, sticks and 
stones, directed by these strange creatures, 
leaped through the air like living things, 
inflicting grievous hurts upon the dogs. 

To his mind this was power unusual, 
power inconceivable and beyond the natu- 
ral, power that was godlike. White Fang, 
in the very nature of him, could never 
know anything about gods; at the best he 
could know only things that were beyond 
knowing; but the wonder and awe that he 
had of these man-animals in ways resembled 
what would be the wonder and awe of man 
at sight of some celestial creature, on a 
mountain top, hurling thunderbolts from 
either hand at an astonished world. 

The last dog had been driven back. The 
hubbub died down. And White Fang 
licked his hurts and meditated upon this, 
his first taste of pack cruelty, and his in- 
troduction to the pack. He had never 
dreamed that his own kind consisted of 
more than One Eye, his mother and him- 
self. They had constituted a kind apart, 
and here, abruptly, he had discovered 
many more creatures apparently of his own 
kinds And there was a sub-conscious re- 
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sentment that these, his kind, at first sight 
had pitched upon him and tried to destroy 
him. In the same way he resented his 
mother being tied with a stick, even though 
it was done by the superior man-animals. 
It savored of the trap, of bondage. Yet of 
the trap and of bondage he knew nothing. 
Freedom to roam and run and lie down at 
will had been his heritage; and here it was 
being infringed upon. His mother’s move- 
ments were restricted to the length of a 
stick, and by the length of that same stick 
was he restricted, for he had not yet got be- 
yond the need of his mother’s side. 

He did not like it. Nor did he like it 
when the man-animals arose and went on 
with their march; for a tiny man-animal 
took the other end of the stick and led 
Kiche captive behind him, and behind 
Kiche followed White Fang, greatly per- 
turbed and worried by this new adventure 
he had entered upon. 

They went down the valley of the stream, 
far beyond White Fang’s widest ranging, 
until they came to the end of the valley, 
where the stream ran into the Mackenzie 
River. Here,’ where canoes were cached 
on poles high in the air and where stood 
fish racks for the drying of fish, camp was 
made; and White Fang looked on with 
wondering eyes. The superiority of these 
man-animals increased with every moment. 
There was their mastery over all these 
sharp-fanged dogs. It breathed of power. 
But greater than that, to the wolf-cub, was 
their mastery over things not alive; their 
capacity to communicate motion to un- 
moving things; their capacity to change 
the very face of the world. 

It was this last that especially affected 
him. The elevation of frames of poles 
caught his eye; yet this in itself was not so 
remarkable, being done by the same crea- 
tures that flung sticks and stones to great 
distances. But when the frames of poles 
were made into tepees by being covered 
with cloth and skins, White Fang was as- 
tounded. It was the colossal bulk of them 
that impressed him. They arose around 
him on every side like some monstrous, 
quick-growing form of life. They occupied 
nearly the whole circumference of his field 
of vision. He was afraid of them. They 
loomed ominously above him; and when 
the breeze stirred them into huge move- 
ments he cowered down in fear, keeping his 
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eyes warily upon them, and prepared to 
spring away if they attempted to precipi- 
tate themselves upon him. 

But in a short while his fear of the tepees 
passed away. He saw the women and 
children passing in and out of them with- 
out harm, and he saw the dogs trying often 
to get into them and being driven away’ 
with sharp words and flying stones. After 
a time, he left Kiche’s side and crawled 
cautiously toward the wall of the nearest 
tepee. It was the curiosity of growth that 
urged him on—the necessity of learning and 
living and doing that brings experience. 
The last few inches to the wall of the tepee 
were crawled with painful slowness and 
precaution. The day’s events had pre- 
pared him for the unknown to manifest 
itself in most stupendous and unthinkable 
ways. At last his nose touched the canvas. 
He waited. Nothing happened.- Then he 
smelled the strange fabric, saturated with 
the man-smell. He closed on the canvas 
with his teeth and gave a gentle tug. 
Nothing happened, though the adjacent 
portions of the tepee moved. He tugged 
harder. There was a greater movement. 
It was delightful. He tugged still harder 
and repeatedly until the whole tepee was 
in motion. Then the sharp cry of a squaw 
inside sent him scampering back to Kiche. 
But after that he was afraid no more of the 
looming bulks of the tepees. 

A moment later he was straying away 
again from his mother. Her stick was tied 
to a peg in the ground and she could not 
follow him. A part-grown puppy, some- 
what larger and older than he, came toward 
him slowly, with ostentatious and belliger- 
ent importance. The puppy’s name, as 
White Fang was afterward to’hear him- 
called, was Lip-lip. He had had experience 
in puppy fights and was already something 
of a bully. 

Lip-lip was White Fang’s own kind, and, 
being only a puppy, did not seem danger- 
ous; so White Fang prepared to meet him 
in friendly spirit. But when the stranger’s 
walk became stiff-legged and his lips lifted 
clear of his teeth, White Fang stiffened too, 
and answered with lifted lips. They half 
circled about each other tentatively, snarl- 
ing and bristling. This lasted several min- 
utes, and White Fang was beginning to 
enjoy it, as a sort of game. But suddenly, 
with remarkable swiftness, Lip-lip leaped 
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in, delivered a slashing snap, and leaped 
away again. The snap had taken effect on 
the shoulder that had been hurt by the 
lynx and that was still sore deep down near 
the bone. The surprise and hurt of it 
brought a yelp out of White Fang; but the 
next moment, in a rush of anger, he was 
upon Lip-lip and snapping viciously. 

But Lip-lip had lived his life in camp and 
had fought many puppy fights. Three 
times, four times, and half a dozen times 
his sharp little teeth scored on the new- 
comer, until White Fang, yelping shame- 
lessly, fled to the protection of his mother, 
It was the first of the many fights he was to 
have with L.ip-lip, for they were enemies 
from the start, born so, with natures des- 
tined perpetually to clash. 

Kiche licked White Fang soothingly with 
her tongue, and tried to prevail upon him 
to remain with her. But his curiosity 
was rampant, and several minutes later he 
was venturing forth on a new quest. He 
came upon one of the man-animals, Gray 
Beaver, who was squatting on his hams and 
doing something with sticks and dry moss 
spread before him on the ground. White 
Fang came near to him and watched. Gray 
Beaver made mouth-noises which White 
Fang interpreted as not hostile, so he came 
still nearer. + 

‘Women and children were carrying more 
sticks and branches to Gray Beaver. It 
was evidently an affair of moment. White 
Fang came in until he touched Gray Bea- 
ver’s knee, so curious was he and already 
forgetful that this was a terrible man-ani- 
mal. Suddenly he saw a strange thing like 
mist beginning to arise from the sticks and 
moss beneath Gray Beaver’s hands. Then, 
amongst the sticks themselves, appeared 
a live thing, twisting and turning, of a color 
like the color of thesuninthesky. White 
Fang knew nothing about fire. ‘It drew 
him as the light in the mouth of the cave 
had drawn him in his early puppyhood. 
He crawled the several steps toward the 
flame. He heard Gray Beaver chuckle 
above him, and he knew the sound was not 
hostile. Then his nose touched the flame, 


and at the same instant his little tongue 
went out to it. 

For a moment he was paralyzed. The 
unknown, lurking in the midst of the 
sticks and moss, was savagely clutching 
him by the nose. 


He scrambled backward, 
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bursting out in an astonished explosion of 
ki-yi’s. At the sound, Kiche leaped snarl- 
ing to the end of her stick, and there raged 
terribly because she could not come to his 
aid. But Gray Beaver laughed loudly, and 
slapped his thighs, and told the happening 
to all the rest of the camp, till everybody 
was laughing uproariously. But White 
Fang sat on his haunches and ki-yi'd and 
ki-yi’d, a forlorn and pitiable little figure 
in the midst of the man-animals. 

It was the worst hurt he had ever known. 
Both nose and tongue had been scorched 
by the live thing, sun-colored, that had 
grown up under Gray Beaver’s hands. He 
cried and cried interminably, and every 
fresh wail was greeted by bursts of laughter 
on the part of the man-animals. He tried 
to soothe his nose with his tongue, but the 
tongue was burnt, too, and the two hurts 
coming together produced greater hurt; 
whereupon he cried more hopelessly and 
helplessly than ever. 

And then shame came to him. He knew 
laughter and the meaning of it. It is not 
given us to know how some animals know 
laughter and know when they are being 
laughed at; but it was this same way that 
White Fang knew it. And he felt shame 
that the man-animals should be laughing 
at him. He turned and fled away, not 
from the hurt of the fire, but from the 
laughter that sank even deeper and hurt 
in the spirit of him. And he fled to Kiche, 
raging at the end of her stick like an animal 
gone mad—to Kiche, the one creature in 
the world who was not laughing at him. 

Twilight drew down and night came on, 
and White Fang lay by his mother’s side. 
His nose and tongue still hurt, but he was 
perplexed by a greater trouble. He was 
homesick. He felt a vacancy in him, a 
need for the hush and quietude of the 
stream and the cave in the cliff. Life had 
become too populous. There were so many 
of the man-animals, men, women and chil- 
dren, all making noises and irritations. 
And there were the dogs, ever squabbling 
and bickering, bursting into uproars and 
creating confusions. The restful loneliness 
of the only life he had known was gone. 
Here the very air was palpitant with life. 
It hummed and buzzed unceasingly. Con- 
tinually changing its intensity and abruptly 
variant in pitch, it impinged on his nerves 
and senses, made him nervous and restless 
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and worried him with a perpetual immi- 
nence of happening. 

He watched the man-animals coming and 
going and moving about the camp. In 
fashion distantly resembling the way men 
look upon the gods they create, so looked 
White Fang upon the man-animals before 
him. They were superior creatures, of a 
verity gods. To his dim comprehension 
they were as much wonder-workers as gods 
are to men. They were creatures of mas- 
tery, possessing all manner of unknown and 
impossible potencies, overlords of the alive 
and the not alive — making obey that 
which moved, imparting movement to that 
which did not move, and making life, sun- 
colored and biting life, to grow out of dead 
moss and wood. They were fire-makers! 
They were gods! 


CHAPTER II 


THE BONDAGE 


The days were thronged with experience 
for White Fang. During the time that 
Kiche was tied by the stick, he ran about 
over all the camp, inquiring, investigating, 
learning. He quickly came to know much 
of the ways of the man-animals, but famil- 
iarity did not breed contempt. The more 
he came to know them, the more they vin- 
dicated their superiority, the more they 
displayed their mysterious powers, the 
greater loomed their god-likeness. 

To man has been given the grief, often, 
of seeing his gods overthrown and his altars 
crumbling; but to the wolf and the wild 
dog that have come in to crouch at man’s 
feet this grief has never come. Unlike 
man, whose gods are of the unseen and the 
over-guessed, vapors and mists of fancy 
eluding the garmenture of reality, wander- 
ing wraiths of desired goodness and power, 
intangible’ out-croppings of self into the 
realm of spirit—unlike man, the wolf and 
the wild dog that have come in to the fire 
find their gods in the living flesh, solid to 
the touch, occupying earth-space and re- 
quiring time for the accomplishment of 
their ends and their existence. No effort 
of faith is necessary to believe in such a 
god; no effort of will can possibly induce 
disbelief in such a god. There is no getting 
away from it. There it stands, on its two 
hind legs, club in hand, immensely poten- 
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tial, passionate and wrathful and loving, 
god and mystery and power all wrapped 
up and around by flesh that bleeds when 
it is torn and that is good to eat like any 
flesh. 

And so it was with White Fang. The 
man-animals were gods unmistakable and 
unescapable. As his mother, Kiche, had 
rendered her allegiance to them at the first 
cry of her name, so he was beginning to 
render his allegiance. He gave them the 
trail as a privilege indubitably theirs. 
When they walked, he got out of their way. 
When they called, he came. When they 
threatened, he cowered down. When they 
commanded him to go, he went away hur- 
riedly For behind any wish of theirs was 
power to enforce that wish, power that 
hurt, power that expressed itself in clouts 
and clubs, in flying stones and stinging 
lashes of whips. 

He belonged to them as all dogs belonged 
to them. His actions were theirs to com- 
mand. His body was theirs to maul, to 
stamp upon, to tolerate. Such was the 
lesson that was quickly borne in upon him. 
It came hard, going as it did counter to 
much that was strong and dominant in his 
own nature; and, while he disliked it in 
the learning of it, unknown to himself he 
was learning to like it. It was a placing 
of his destiny in another’s hands, a shifting 
of the responsibilities of existence. This 
in itself was compensation, for it is always 
easier to lean upon another than to stand 
alone. 

But it did not all happen in a day, this 
giving over of himself, body and soul, to 
the man-animals. He could not immedi- 
ately forego his wild heritage and-his mem- 
ories of the wild. There were days when 
he crept to the edge of the forest and stood 
and listened to something calling him far 
and away. And always he returned, rest- 
less and uncomfortable, to whimper softly 
and wistfully at Kiche’s side and to lick 
her face with eager, questioning tongue. 

Whi.e Fang learned rapidly the ways of 
thecamp. Heknewthe injustice and greed- 
iness of the older dogs when meat or fish 
was thrown out to be eaten. He came to 
know that men were more just, children 
more cruel, and women more kindly and 
more likely to toss him a bit of meat or 
bone. And after two or three painful ad- 
ventures with the mothers of part-grown 
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puppies, he came into the knowledge that 
it was always good policy to let such moth- 
ers alone, to keep away from them as far 
as possible, and to avoid them when he 
saw them coming. 

But the bane of his life was Lip-lip. 
Larger, older and stronger, Lip-lip had 
selected White Fang for his special object 
of persecution. White Fang fought will- 
ingly enough, but he was outclassed. His 
enemy was too big. Lip-lip became a 
nightmare to him. Whenever he ventured 
away from his mother, the bully was sure 
to appear, trailing at his heels, snarling at 
him, picking upon him, and watchful of an 
opportunity, when no man-animal was 
near, to spring upon him and force a fight. 
As Lip-lip invariably won, he enjoyed it 
hugely. It became his chief delight in life, 
as it became White Fang’s chief torment. 

But the effect upon White Fang was not 
to cow him. Though he suffered most of 
the damage and was always defeated, his 
spirit remained unsubdued. Yet a bad 
effect was produced. He became malig- 
nant and morose. His temper had been 
savage by birth, but it became more savage 
under this unending persecution. The gen- 
ial, playful, puppyish side of him found 
little expression. He never played and 
gamboled about with the other puppies of 
the camp. Lip-lip would not permit it. 
The moment White Fang appeared near 
them Lip-lip was upon him, bullying and 
hectoring him, or fighting with him until 
he had driven him away. 

The effect of all this was to rob White 
Fang of much of his puppyhood and to 
make him in his comportment older than 
his age. Denied the outlet, through play, 
of his energies, he recoiled upon himself and 
developed his mental processes. He be- 
came cunning; he had idle time in which 
to devote himself to thoughts of trickery. 
Prevented from obtaining his share of meat 
and fish when a general feed was given to 
the camp dogs, he became a clever thief. 
He had to forage for himself, and he foraged 
well, though he was ofttimes a plague to 
the squaws in consequence. He learned to 
sneak about camp, to be crafty, to know 
what was going on everywhere, to see and 
to hear everything and to reason accord- 
ingly, and successfully to devise ways and 
means of avoiding his implacable persecu- 
tor. It was early in the days of his persecu- 
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tion that he played his first really big 
crafty game and got therefrom his first taste 
of. revenge. As Kiche, when with the 
wolves, had lured out to destruction dogs 
from the camps of men, so White Fang, 
in manner somewhat similar, lured Lip- 
lip into Kiche’s avenging jaws. Retreating 
before Lip-lip, White Fang made an in- 
direct flight that led in and out and around 
the various tepees of the camp. He was 
a good runner, swifter than any puppy of 
his size, and swifter than Lip-lip. But he 
did not run his best in this chase. He 
barely held his own, one leap ahead of his 
pursuer. 

Lip-lip, excited by the chase and by the 
persistent nearness of his victim, forgot 
caution and locality. When he remem- 
bered locality, it was too late. Dashing at 
top speed around a tepee, he ran full tilt 
into Kiche lying at the end of her stick. 
He gave one yeip of consternation, and 
then her punishing jaws closed upon him. 
She was tied, but he could not get away 
from her easily. She rolled him off his 
legs so that he could not run, while she re- 
peatedly ripped and slashed him with her 
fangs. 

When at last he succeeded in rolling clear 
of her, he crawled to his feet, badly dis- 
heveled, hurt both in body and in spirit. 
His hair was standing out all over him in 
tufts where her teeth had mauled. He 
stood where he had arisen, opened his 
mouth, and broke out the long, heart- 
broken puppy wail. But even this he was 
not allowed to complete. In the middle 
of it White Fang, rushing in, sank his 
teeth into Lip-lip’s hind leg. There was 
no fight left in Lip-lip, and he ran away 
shamelessly, his victim hot on his heels and 
worrying him all the way back to his own 
tepee. Here the squaws came to his aid, 
and White Fang, transformed into a rag- 
ing demon, was finally driven off only by 
a fusillade of stones. 

Came the day when Gray Beaver, de- 
ciding that the liability of her running 
away was past, released Kiche. White 
Fang was delighted with his mother’s free- 
dom. He accompanied her joyfully about 
the camp; and, so long as he remained 
close by her side, Lip-lip kept a respectful 
distance. White Fang even bristled up to 


him. and walked stiff-legged, but Lip-lip 
ignored the challenge. 


He was no fool 
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himself, and whatever vengeance he de- 
sired to wreak could wait until he caught 
White Fang alone. 

Later on that day, Kiche and White 
Fang strayed into the edge of the woods 
next to the camp. He had led his mother 
there, step by step, and now, when she 
stopped, he tried to inveigle her farther. 
The stream, the lair and the quiet woods 
were calling to him, and he wanted her to 
come. He ran on a few steps, stopped, 
and looked back. She had not moved. 
He whined pleadingly, and scurried play- 
fully in and out of the underbrush. He ran 
back to her, licked her face, and ran on 
again. And still she did not move. He 
stopped and regarded her, all of an intent- 
ness and eagerness, physically expressed, 
that slowly faded out of him as she turned 
her head and gazed back at the camp. 

There was something calling to him out 
there in the open. His mother heard it, 
too. But she heard also that other and 
louder call, the call of the fire and of man— 
the call which has been given alone of all 
animals to the wolf to answer, to the wolf 
and the wild dog, who are brothers. 

Kiche turned and slowly trotted back 
toward camp. Stronger than the physical 
restraint of the stick was the clutch of the 
camp upon her. Unseen and occultly, the 
gods still gripped with their power and 
would not let her go. White Fang sat 
down in the shadow of a birch and whim- 
pered softly. There was a strong smell of 
pine, and subtle wood fragrances filled the 
air, reminding him of his old life of freedom 
before the days of his bondage. But he 
was still only a part-grown puppy, and 
stronger than the call either of man or of 
the Wild, was the call of his mother. All 
the hours of his short life he had depended 
upon her. The time was yet to come for 
independence. So he arose and trotted 
forlornly back to camp, pausing once, and 
twice, to sit down and whimper and to 
listen to the call that still sounded in the 
depths of the forest. 

In the Wild the time of a mother with 
her young is short; but under the dominion 
of man it is sometimes even shorter. Thus 
it was with White Fang. Gray Beaver 
was in the debt of Three Eagles. Three 
Eagles was going away on a trip up the 
Mackenzie to the Great Slave Lake. A 
strip of scarlet cloth, a bearskin, twenty 


cartridges and Kiche went to pay the 
debt. White Fang saw his mother taken 
aboard Three Eagles’ canoe, and tried to 
follow her. A blow from Three Eagles 
knocked him backward to the land. The 
canoe shoved off. He sprang into the 
water and swam after it, deaf to the sharp 
cries of Gray Beaver to return. Even a 
man-animal, a god, White Fang ignored, 
such was the terror he was in of losing his 
mother. 

But gods are accustomed to being obeyed, 
and Gray Beaver wrathfully launched a 
canoe in pursuit. When he overtook 
White Fang, he reached down and by the 
nape of the neck lifted him clear of the 
water. He did not deposit him at once in 
the bottom of the canoe. Holding him 
suspended with one hand, with the other 
hand he proceeded to give him a beating. 
And it was abeating. His hand was heavy. 
Every blow was shrewd to hurt; and he 
delivered a multitude of blows. 

Impelled by the blows that rained upon 
him, now from this side, now from that, 
White Fang swung back and forth like an 
erratic and jerky pendulum. Varying were 
the emotions that surged through him. At 
first he had known surprise. Then camea 
momentary fear, when he yelped several 
times to the impact of the hand. But this 
was quickly followed by anger. His free 
nature asserted itself, and he showed his 
teeth and snarled fearlessly in the face of 
the wrathful god. This but served to make 
the god more wrathful. The blows came 
faster, heavier, more shrewd to hurt. 

Gray Beaver continued to beat, White 
Fang continued to snarl. But this could 
not last forever. One or the other must 
give over, and that one was White Fang. 
Fear surged through him again. For the 
first time he was being really man-handled. 
The occasional blows of sticks and stones he 
had previously experienced were as caresses 
compared with this. He broke down and 
began to cry and yelp. For a time each 
blow brought a yelp from him; but fear 
passed into terror, until finally his yelps 
were voiced in unbroken succession, un- 
connected with the rhythm of the punish- 
ment. At last Gray Beaver withheld his 
hand. White Fang, hanging limply, con- 
tinued to cry. This seemed to satisfy his 
master, who flung him down roughly in the 
bottom of the canoe. In the meantime 
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the canoe had drifted down the stream, 
Gray Beaver picked up the paddle. White 
Fang was in his way. He spurned him sav- 
agely with his foot. In that moment White 
Fang’s free nature flashed forth again, and 
he sank his teeth into the moccasined foot. 

The beating that had gone before was as 
nothing compared with the beating he now 
received. Gray Beaver’s wrath was ter- 
rible; likewise was White Fang’s fright. 
Not only the hand, but the hard wooden 
paddle was used upon him; and he was 
bruised and sore in all his small body when 
he was again flung down in the canoe. 
Again, and this time with purpose, did 
Gray Beaver kick him. White Fang did 
not repeat his attack on the foot. He had 
learned another lesson of his bondage. 
Never, no matter what the circumstance, 
must he dare to bite the god who was lord 
and master over him; the body of the lord 
and master was sacred, not to be defiled by 
the teeth of such ashe. That was evidently 
the crime of crimes, the one offense there 
was no condoning nor overlooking. 

When the canoe touched the shore, White 
Fang lay whimpering and motionless, wait- 
ing the will of Gray Beaver. It was Gray 
Beaver’s will that he should go ashore, for 
ashore he was flung, striking heavily on his 
side and hurting his bruises afresh. He 
crawled tremblingly to his feet and stood 
whimpering. Lip-lip, who had watched 
the whole proceeding from the bank, now 
rushed upon him, knocking him over and 
sinking his teeth into him. White Fang 
was too helpless to defend himself, and it 
would have gone hard with him had not 
Gray Beaver’s foot shot out, lifting Lip-lip 
into the air with its violence so that he 
smashed down to earth a dozen feet away. 
This was the man-animal’s justice; and 
even then, in his own pitiable plight, White 
Fang experienced a little grateful thrill. 
At Gray Beaver’s heels he limped obedi- 
ently through the village to the tepee. 
And so it came that White Fang learned 
that the right to punish was something the 
gods reserved for themselves and denied 
to the lesser creatures under them. 

That night, when all was still, White 
Fang remembered his mother and sorrowed 
for her. He sorrowed too loudly and woke 
up Gray Beaver, who beat him. After that 
he mourned gently when the gods were 
around. But sometimes, straying off to 


the edge of the woods by himself, he gave 
rein to his grief, and cried it out with loud 
whimperings and wailings. 

It was during this period that he might 
have hearkened to the memories of the 
lair and the stream and run back to the 
Wild. But the memory of his mother held 
him. As the hunting man-animals went 
out and came back, so she would come 
back to the village some time. So he re- 
mained in his bondage, waiting for her. 

But it was not altogether an unhappy 
bondage. There was much to interest him. 
Something was always happening. There 
was no end to the strange things these gods 
did, and he was always curious to see. Be- 
sides, he was learning how to get along with 
Gray Beaver. Obedience—rigid, undevi- 
ating obedience, was what was exacted of 
him; and in return he escaped beatings and 
his existence was tolerated. 

Nay, Gray Beaver himself sometimes 
tossed him a piece of meat, and defended 
him against the other dogs in the eating 
of it. And such a piece of meat was of 
value. It was worth more, in some strange 
way, than a dozen pieces of meat from 
the hand of a squaw. Gray Beaver never 
petted nor caressed. Perhaps it was the 
weight of his hand, perhaps his justice, per- 
haps the sheer power of him, and perhaps 
it was all these things that influenced White 
Fang; for a certain tie of attachment was 
forming between him and his surly lord. 

Insidiously and by remote ways, as well 
as by the power of stick and stone and 
clout of hand, were the shackles of White 
Fang’s bondage being riveted upon him. 
The qualities in his kind that in the begin- 
ning made it possible for them to come in 
to the fires of men were qualities capable 
of development. They were developing 
in him, and the camp life, replete with 
misery as it was, was secretly endearing 
itself to him all the time. But White Fang 
was unaware of it. He knew only grief for 
the loss of Kiche, hope for her return and 
a hungry yearning for the free life that had 
been his. 


CHAPTER III 
THE OUTCAST 


Lip-lip continued so to darken his days 
that White Fang became wickeder and more 
ferocious than it was his natural right to 
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be. Savageness was a part of his make-up, 
but the savageness thus developed ex- 
ceeded his make-up. He acquired a repu- 
tation for wickedness amongst the man- 
animals themselves. Wherever there was 
trouble and uproar.in camp, fighting and 
squabbling or the outcry of a squaw over 
a bit of stolen meat, they were sure to find 
White Fang mixed up in it and usually at 
the bottom of it. They did not bother to 
look after the causes of his conduct. They 
saw only the effects, and the effects were 
bad. He was a sneak and a thief, a mis- 
chief-maker, a fomenter of trouble; and 
irate squaws told him to his face, the while 
he eyed them alert and ready to dodge any 
quick-flung missile, that he was a wolf 
and worthless and bound to come to an evil 
end. - 

He found himself an outcast in the midst 
of the populous camp. All the young dogs 
followed Lip-lip’s lead. There was a dif- 
ference. between White Fang and them. 
Perhaps they sensed his wild-wood breed, 
and instinctively felt for him the enmity 
that the domestic dog feels for the wolf. 
But be that as it may, they joined with 
Lip-lip in the persecution. And, once de- 
clared against him, they found good reason 
to continue declared against him. One 
and all, from time to time, they felt his 
teeth; and to his credit, he gave more than 
he received. Many of them he could whip 
in single fight; but single fight was denied 
him. The beginning of such a fight was a 
signal for all the young dogs in camp to 
come running and pitch upon him. 

Out of this pack persecution he learned 
two important things: how to take care of 
himself in a mass-fight against him; and 
how, on a single dog, to inflict the greatest 
amount of damage in the briefest space of 
time. To keep one’s feet in the midst of 
the hostile mass meant life, and this he 
learned well. He became cat-like in his 
ability to stay on his feet. Even grown 
dogs might hurtle him backward or side- 
ways with the impact of their heavy bodies, 
and backward or sideways he would go, 
in the air or sliding on the ground, but al- 
ways with his legs under him and his feet 
downward to the mother earth. 

When dogs fight there are usually pre- 
liminaries to the actual combat—snarlings 
and bristlings and stiff-legged struttings. 
But White Fang learned to omit these 
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preliminaries. Delay meant the coming 
against him of all the young dogs. He 
must do his work quickly and get away. 
So he learned to give no warning of his in- 
tention. He rushed in and snapped and 
slashed on the instant, without notice, be- 
fore his foe could prepare to meet him. 
Thus he learned how to inflict quick and 
severe damage. Also he learned the value 
of surprise. A dog taken off its guard, 
its shoulder slashed open or its ear ripped 
in ribbons before it knew what was hap- 
pening, was a dog half whipped. 

Furthermore, it was remarkably easy to 
overthrow a dog taken by surprise; while 
a dog, thus overthrown, invariably ex- 
posed for a moment the soft under side of 
its neck—the vulnerable point at which to 
strike for its life. White Fang knew this 
point. It was a knowledge bequeathed to 
him directly from the hunting generations 
of wolves. So it was that White Fang’s 
method, when he took the offensive, was: 
first, to find a young dog alone; second, to 
surprise it and knock it off its feet; and, 
third, to drive in with his teeth at the soft 
throat. 

Being but partly grown, his jaws had not 
yet become large enough nor strong enough 
to make his throat-attack deadly; but 
many a young dog went around camp with 
a lacerated throat in token of White Fang’s 
intention. And one day, catching one of 
his enemies alone on the edge of the woods, 
he managed, by repeatedly overthrowing 
him and attacking the throat, to cut the 
great vein and let out the life. There was 
a great row that night. He had been ob- 
served, the news had been carried to the 
dead dog’s master, the squaws remembered 
all the instances of stolen meat, and Gray 
Beaver was beset by many angry voices. 
But he resolutely held the door of his tepee. 
inside which he had placed the culprit, ana 
refused to permit the vengeance for which 
his tribespeople clamored. 

White Fang became hated by man and 
dog. During this period of his develop- 
ment he never knew a moment’s security. 
The tooth of every dog was against him, 
the hand of every man. He was greeted 
with snarls by his kind, with curses and 
stones by his gods. He lived tensely. He 
was always keyed up, alert for attack, wary 
of being attacked, with an eye for sudden 
and unexpected missiles, prepared to act 





























precipitately and coolly, to leap in with a 
flash of teeth, or to leap away with a men- 
acing snarl. 

As for snarling, he could snarl more ter- 
ribly than any dog, young or old, in camp. 
The intent of the snarl] is to warn or frighten, 
and judgment is required to know when it 
should be used. White Fang knew how 
to make it and when to make it. Into his 
snarl he incorporated all that was vicious, 
malignant and horrible. With nose serru- 
lated by continuous spasms, hair bristling 
in recurrent waves, tongue whipping out 
like a red snake and whipping back again, 
ears flattened down, eyes gleaming hatred, 
lips wrinkled back, and fangs exposed and 
dripping, he could compel a pause on the 
part of almost any assailant. A tem- 
porary pause, when taken off his guard, 
gave him the vital moment in which to 
think and determine his action. But often 
a pause so gained lengthened out until it 
evolved into a complete cessation from the 
attack. And.before more than one of the 
grown dogs, White Fang’s snarl enabled 
him to beat an honorable retreat. 

An outcast himself from the pack of the 
part-grown dogs, his sanguinary methods 
and remarkable efficiency made the pack 
pay for its persecution of him. Not per- 
mitted himself to run with the pack, the 
curious state of affairs obtained that no 
member of the pack could run outside the 
pack. White Fang would not permit it. 
What of his bushwhacking and waylaying 
tactics, the young dogs were afraid to run 
by themselves. With the exception of 
Lip-lip, they were compelled to hunch to- 
gether for mutual protection against the 
terrible enemy they had made. A puppy 
alone by the river bank meant a puppy 
dead or a puppy that aroused the camp 
with its shrill pain and terror as it fled back 
from the wolf-cub that had waylaid it. 

But White Fang’s reprisals did not cease, 
even when the young dogs had learned 
thoroughly that they must stay together. 
He attacked them when he caught them 
alone, and they attacked him when they 
were bunched. The sight of him was suffi- 
cient to start them rushing after him, at 
which times his swiftness usually carried 
him into safety. But woe the dog that 
outran his fellows in such pursuit! White 
Fang had learned to turn suddenly upon 
the pursuer that was ahead of the pack 
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and thoroughly to rip him up before the 
pack could arrive. This occurred with 
great frequency, for, once in full cry, the 
dogs were prone to forget themselves in the 
excitement of the chase, while White Fang 
never forgot himself. Stealing backward 
glances as he ran, he was always ready to 
whirl around and down the over-zealous 
pursuer that outran his fellows. 

Young dogs are bound to play, and out 
of the exigencies of the situation they real- 
ized their play in this mimic warfare. 
Thus it was that the hunt of White Fang 
became their chief game—a deadly game, 
withal, and at all times a serious game. 
He, on the other hand, being the fastest- 
footed, was unafraid to venture anywhere. 
During the period that he waited vainly for 
his mother to come back, he led the pack 
many a wild chase through the adjacent 
woods. But the pack invariably lost him. 
Its noise and outcry warned him of its 
presence, while he ran alone, velvet-footed, 
silently, a moving shadow among the trees, 
after the manner of his father and mother 
before him. Further, he was more di- 
rectly connected with the Wild than they; 
and he knew more of its secrets and strat- 
agems. A favorite trick of his was to lose 
his trail in running water and then lie 
quietly in a near-by thicket while their. 
baffled cries arose around him. 

Hated by his kind and by mankind, in- 
domitable, perpetually warred upon and 
himself waging perpetual war, his develop- 
ment was rapid and one-sided. This was 
no soil for kindliness and affection to blos- 
som in. Of such things he had not the 
faintest glimmering. The code he learned 
was to obey the strong and to oppress the 
weak. Gray Beaver was a god, and strong. 
Therefore, White Fang obeyed him. But 
the dog younger or smaller than himself 
was weak, a thing to be destroyed. His 
development was in the direction of power. 
In order to face the constant danger of hurt 
and even of destruction, his predatory and 
protective faculties were unduly developed. 
He became quicker of movement than the 
other dogs, swifter of foot, craftier, deadlier, 
more lithe, more lean with iron-like muscle 
and sinew, more enduring, more cruel, more 
ferocious and more intelligent. He had to 
become all these things, else he would not 
have held his own nor survived the hostile 
environment in which he found himself. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TRAIL OF THE GODS 


in the fall of the year, when the days 
were shortening and the bite of the frost 
was coming into the air, White Fang got his 
chance for liberty. For several days there 
had been a great hubbub in the village. 
The summer camp was being dismantled, 
and the tribe, bag and baggage, was pre- 
paring to go off to the fall hunting. White 
Fang watched it all with eager eyes, and 
when the tepees began to come down and 
the canoes were loading at the bank, he 
understood. Already the canoes were de- 
parting, and some had disappeared down 
the river. 

Quite deliberately he determined to stay 
behind. He waited his opportunity to 
slink out of camp to the woods. Here, in 
the running stream where ice was beginning 
to form, he hid his trail. Then he crawled 
into the heart of a dense thicket and 
waited. The time passed by, and he slept 
intermittently for hours. Then he was 
aroused by Gray Beaver’s voice calling him 
by name. There were other voices. White 
Fang could hear Gray Beaver’s squaw tak- 
ing part in the search, and Mit-sah, who 
was Gray Beaver’s son. 

White Fang trembled with fear, and 
though the impulse came to crawl out of 
his hiding-place, he resisted it. After a 
time the voices died away, and some time 
after that he crept out to enjoy the success 
of his undertaking. Darkness was coming 
on, and for a while he played about among 
the trees, pleasuring in his freedom. Then, 
and quite suddenly, he became aware of 
loneliness. He sat down to consider, lis- 
tening to the silence of the forest and per- 
turbed by it. That nothing moved nor 
sounded seemed ominous. He felt the 
lurking of danger, unseen and unguessed. 
He was suspicious of the looming bulks of 
the trees and of the dark shadows that 
might conceal all manner of perilous things. 

Then it was cold. Here was no warm 
side of a tepee against which to snuggle. 
The frost was in his feet, and he kept lift- 
ing first one fore-foot and then the other. 
He curved his bushy tail around to cover 
them, and at the same time he saw a vi- 
sion. There was nothing strange about it. 
Upon his inward sight was impressed a 
succession of memory pictures. He saw 
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the camp again, the tepees, and the blaze 
of the fires. He heard the shrill voices of 
the women, the gruff basses of the men, and 
the snarling of the dogs. He was hungry, 
and he remembered pieces of meat and fish 
that had been thrown him. Here was no 
meat, nothing but a threatening and in- 
edible silence. 


His bondage had softened him. Irre- 
sponsibility had weakened him. He had 
forgotten how to shift for himself. The 


night yawned about him. His senses, ac- 
customed to the hum and bustle of the 
camp, used to the continuous impact of 
sights and sounds, were now left idle. 
There was nothing to do, nothing to see 
nor hear. They strained to catch some in- 
terruption of the silence and immobility 
of nature. They were appalled by inac- 
tion and by the feel of something terrible 
impending. 

He gave a great start of fright. A co- 
lossal and formless something was rushing 
across the field of his vision. It was a tree 
shadow flung by the moon, from whose 
face the clouds had been brushed away. 
Reassured, he whimpered softly; then he 
suppressed the whimper for fear that it 
might attract the attention of the lurking 
dangers. 

A tree, contracting in the cool of the 
night, made a loud noise. It was directly 
above him. He yelped in his fright. A 
panic seized him and he ran madly toward 
the village. He knew an overpowering 
desire for the protection and companion- 
ship of man. In his nostrils was the smell 
of the camp smoke. In his ears the camp 
sounds and cries were ringing loud. He 
passed out of the forest and into the moon- 
lit open where were no shadows nor dark- 


nesses. But no village greeted his eyes. 
He had forgotten. The village had gone 
away. 


His wild flight ceased abruptly. There 
was no place to which to flee. He slunk 
forlornly through the deserted camp, smell- 
ing the rubbish heaps and the discarded 
rags and tags of the gods. He would have 
been glad for the rattle of stones about 
him flung by an angry squaw, glad for the 
hand of Gray Beaver descending upon him 
in wrath; while he would have welcomed 
with delight Lip-lip and the whole snarling, 
cowardly pack. 

He came to where Gray Beaver’s tepee 
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had stood. In the center of the space it 
had occupied he sat down. He pointed 
his nose at the moon. His throat was 
afflicted by rigid spasms, his mouth opened, 
and in a heart-broken cry bubbled up his 
loneliness and fear, his grief for Kiche, all 
his past sorrows and miseries as well .as 
his apprehension of sufferings and dangers 
to come. It was the long wolf-howl, full- 
throated and mournful, the first howl he 
had ever uttered. 

The coming of daylight dispelled his 
fears, but increased his loneliness. The 
naked earth, which so shortly before had 
been so populous, thrust his loneliness 
more forcibly upon him. It did not take 
him long to make up his mind. He plunged 
into the forest and followed the river bank 
down the stream. All day he ran. He 
did not rest. He seemed made to run on 
forever. His iron-like body ignored fa- 
tigue. And even after fatigue came, his 
heritage of endurance braced him to end- 
less endeavor and enabled him to drive his 
complaining body onward. 

Where the river swung in against pre- 
cipitous bluffs, he climbed the high moun- 
tains behind. Rivers and streams that 
entered the main river he forded or swam. 
Often he took to the rim-ice that was be- 
ginning to form, and more than once he 
crashed through and struggled for life in 
the icy current. Always he was on the 
lookout for the trail of the gods where it 
might leave the river and proceed inland. 

White Fang was intelligent beyond the 
average of his kind; yet his mental vision 
was not wide enough to embrace the other 
bank of the Mackenzie. What if the trail 
of the gods led out on that side? It never 
entered his head. Later on, when he had 
traveled more and grown older and wiser 
and come to know more of trails and rivers, 
it might be that he could grasp and appre- 
hend such a possibility. But that mental 
power was yet in the future. Just now he 
ran blindly, his own bank of the Mackenzie 
alone entering into his calculations. 

All night he ran, blundering in the dark- 
ness into mishaps and obstacles that de- 
layed but did not daunt. By the middle 
of the second day he had been running 
continuously for thirty hours, and the iron 
of his flesh was giving out. It was the en- 
durance of his mind that kept him going. 
He had not eaten in forty hours and he was 
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weak with hunger. The repeated drench- 
ings in the icy water had likewise had their 
effect on him. His handsome coat was 
draggled. The broad pads of his feet were 
bruised and bleeding. He had begun to 
limp, and this limp increased with the hours. 
To make it worse, the light of the sky was 
obscured and snow began to fall—a raw, 
moist, melting, clinging snow, slippery un- 
der foot, that hid from him the landscape 
he traversed, and that covered over the 
inequalities of the ground so that the way 
of his feet was more difficult and painful. 

Gray Beaver had intended camping that 
night on the far bank of the Mackenzie, for 
it was in that direction that the hunting 
lay. But on the near bank, shortly before 
dark, a moose, coming down to drink, had 
been espied by Kloo-kooch, who was Gray 
Beaver’s squaw. Now, had not the moose 
come down to drink, had not Mit-sah been 
steering out of the course because of the 
snow, had not Kloo-kooch sighted the 
moose, and had not Gray Beaver killed it 
with a lucky shot from his rifle, all sub- 
sequent things would have happened dif- 
ferently. Gray Beaver would not have 
camped on the near side of the Mackenzie, 
and White Fang would have passed by 
and gone on, either to die or to find his 
way to his wild brothers and become one 
of them, a wolf to the end of his days. 

Night had fallen. The snow was flying 
more thickly, and White Fang, whimpering 
softly to himself as he stumbled and limped 
along, came upon a fresh trail in the snow. 
So fresh was it that he knew it immediately 
for what it was. Whining with eagerness, 
he followed back from the river bank and 
in among the trees. The camp sounds 
came to his ears. He saw the blaze of the 
fire, Kloo-kooch cooking, and Gray Beaver 
squatting on his hams and mumbling a 
chunk of raw tallow. There was fresh 
meat in camp! 

White Fang expected a beating. He 
crouched and bristled a little at the thought 
of it. Then he went forward again. He 
feared and disliked the beating he knew 
to be waiting for him. But he knew, 
further, that the comfort of the fire would 
be his, the protection of the gods, the 
companionship of the dogs—the last a 
companionship of enmity, but none the 
less a companionship and satisfying to his 
gregarious needs. 
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He came cringing and crawling into 
the firelight. Gray Beaver saw him and 
stopped munching the tallow. White Fang 
crawled slowly, cringing and groveling in 
the abjectness of his abasement and sub- 
mission. He crawled straight toward Gray 
Beaver, every inch of his progress becom- 
ing slower and more painful. At last he 
lay at the master’s feet, into whose posses- 
sion he now surrendered himself, volun- 
tarily, body and soul. Of his.own choice, 
he came in to sit by man’s fire and to be 
ruled by him. White Fang trembled, 
waiting for the punishment to fall upon 
him. There was a movement of the hand 
above him. He cringed involuntarily un- 
der the expected blow. It did not fall. 
He stole a glance upward. Gray Beaver 
was breaking the lump of tallow in half! 
Gray Beaver was offering him one piece of 
the tallow! Very gently and somewhat 
suspiciously, he first smelled the tallow and 
then proceeded to eat it. Gray Beaver 
ordered meat to be brought to him, and 
guarded him from the other dogs while 
he ate. After that, grateful and content, 
White Fang lay at Gray Beaver’s feet, 
gazing at the fire that warmed him, blink- 
ing and dozing, secure in the knowledge 
that the morrow would find him, not 
wandering forlorn through bleak forest 
stretches, but in the camp of the man- 
animals, with the gods to whom he had 
given himself and upon whom he was now 
dependent. 


CHAPTER V 
THE COVENANT 


When December was well along, Gray 
Beaver went on a journey up the Macken- 
zie. Mit-sah and Kloo-kooch went with 
him. One sled he drove himself, drawn by 
dogs he had traded for or borrowed. A 
second and smaller sled was driven by Mit- 
sah, and to this was harnessed a team of 
puppies. It was more of a toy affair than 
anything else, yet it was the delight of Mit- 
sah, who felt that he was beginning to do 
a man’s work in the world. Also, he was 
learning to drive dogs and to train dogs; 
while the puppies themselves were being 
broken in to the harness. Furthermore, 
the sled was of some service, for it carried 
nearly two hundred pounds of outfit and 
food. 
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White Fang had seen the camp dogs 
toiling in the harness, so that he did not 
resent over-much the first placing of the 
harness upon himself. About his neck was 
put a moss-stuffed collar, which was con- 
nected by two pulling-traces to a strap 
that passed around his chest and over his 
back. It was to this that was fastened the 
long rope by which he pulled at the sled. 

There were seven puppies in the team. 
The others had been born earlier in the 
year and were nine and ten months old, 
while White Fang was only eight months 
old. Each dog was fastened to the sled by 
a single rope. No two ropes were of the 
same length, while the difference in length 
between any two ropes was at least that 
of a dog’s body. Every rope was brought 
to a ring at the front end of the sled. The 
sled itself was without runners, being a 
birch-bark toboggan, with up-turned for- 
ward end to keep it from plowing under 
the snow. This construction enabled the 
weight of the sled and load to be distributed 
over the largest snow surface; for the snow 
was crystal powder and very soft. Ob- 
serving the same principle of widest dis- 
tribution of weight, the dogs, at the ends 
of their ropes, radiated fan-fashion from 
the nose of the sled, so that no dog trod in 
another’s footsteps. 

There was, furthermore, another virtue 
in the fan formation. The ropes of vary- 
ing length prevented the dogs attack- 
ing from the rear those that ran in front 
of them. For a dog to attack another, it 
would have to turn upon one at a shorter 
rope, in which case it would find itself 
face to face with the dog attacked, and 
also it would find itself facing the whip 
of the driver. But the most peculiar virtue 
of all lay in the fact that the dog that 
strove to attack one in front of him must 
pull the sled faster, and the faster the 
sled traveled the faster could the dog at- 
tacked run away. Thus the dog behind 
could never catch up with the one in front. 
The faster he ran the faster ran the one he 
was after, and the faster ran all the dogs. 
Incidentally the sled went faster, and thus, 
by cunning indirection, did man increase 
his mastery over the beasts. 

Mit-sah resembled his father, much of 
whose gray wisdom he possessed. In the 
past he had observed Lip-lip’s persecution 
of White Fang; but at that time Lip-lip 
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was another man’s dog, and Mit-sah had 
never dared more than to shy an occasional 
stone at him. But now Lip-lip was his 
dog, and he proceeded to wreak his venge- 
ance on him by putting him at the end 
of the longest rope. This made Lip-lip the 
leader, and was apparently an honor; but 
in reality it took away from him all honor, 
and instead of being bully and master of 
the pack he now found himself hated and 
persecuted by the pack. 

Because he ran at the end of the longest 
rope, the dogs had always the view of him 
running away before them. All that they 
saw of him was his bushy tail and fleeing 
hind legs—a view far less ferocious and 
intimidating than his bristling mane and 
gleaming fangs. Also, dogs being so con- 
stituted in their mental ways, the sight of 
him running away gave desire to run after 
him and a feeling that he ran away from 
them. 

The moment the sled started, the team 
took after Lip-lip in a chase that extended 
throughout the day. At first he had been 
prone to turn upon his pursuers, jealous of 
his dignity and wrathful; but at such times 
Mit-sah would throw the stinging lash of 
the thirty-foot cariboo-gut whip into his 
face and compel him to turn tail and run 
on. Lip-lip might face the pack, but he 
could not face that whip, and all that was 
left him to do was to keep his long rope 
taut and his flanks ahead of the teeth of 
his mates. 

But a still greater cunning lurked in the 
recesses of the Indian mind. To give point 
to unending pursuit of the leader, Mit-sah 
favored him over the other dogs. These 
favors aroused in them jealousy and hatred. 
In their presence Mit-sah would give him 
meat and would give it to him only. This 
was maddening tothem. They would rage 
around just outside the throwing distance 
of the whip, while Lip-lip devoured the 
meat and Mit-sah protected him. And 
when there was no meat to give, Mit-sah 
would keep the team at a distance and 
make believe to give meat to Lip-lip. 

White Fang took kindly to the work. 
He had traveled a greater distance than 
the other degs in the yielding of himself 
to the rule of the gods, and he had learned 
more thoroughly the futility of opposing 
their will. In addition, the persecution he 
had suffered from the pack had made the 
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pack less to him in the scheme of thirgs, 
and man more. He had not learned to be 
dependent on his kind for companionship. 
Besides, Kiche was well-nigh forgotten; 
and the chief outlet of expression that re- 
mained to him was in the allegiance he 
tendered the gods he had accepted as 
masters. So he worked hard, learned dis- 
cipline and was obedient. Faithfulness and 
willingness characterized his toil. These 
are essential traits of the wolf and the 
wild dog when they have become domes- 
ticated, and these traits White Fang pos- 
sessed in unusual measure. 

A companionship did exist between 
White Fang and the other dogs, but it was 
one of warfare and enmity. He had never 
learned to play with them. He knew only 
how to fight, and fight with them he did, 
returning to them a hundred-fold the snaps 
and slashes they had given him in the days 
when Lip-lip was leader of the pack. But 
Lip-lip was no longer leader—except when 
he fled away before his mates at the end of 
his rope, the sled bounding along behind. 
In camp he kept close to Mit-sah or Gray 
Beaver or Kloo-kooch. He did not dare 
venture away from the gods, for now the 
fangs of all dogs were against him, and he 
tasted to the dregs the persecution that 
had been White Fang’s. 

With the overthrow of Lip-lip, White 
Fang could have become leader of the pack. 
But he was too morose and solitary for 
that. He merely thrashed his team-mates. 
Otherwise he ignored them. They got cut 
of his way when he came along; nor did the 
boldest of them ever dare to rob him of his 
meat. On the contrary, they devoured 
their own meat hurriedly, for fear that he 
would take it away from them. White 
Fang knew the law well: to oppress the 
weak and obey the strong. He ate his share 
of meat as rapidly as he could. And then 
woe the dog that had not yet finished! A 
snarl and a flash of fangs, and that dog 
would wail his indignation to the uncom- 
forting stars while White Fang finished his 
portion for him. 

Every little while, however, one dog or 
another would flame up in revolt and be 
promptly subdued. Thus White Fang was 
kept in training. He was jealous of the 
isolation in which he kept himself in the 
midst of the pack, and he fought often to 
maintain it. But such fights were of brief 
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duration. He was too quick for the others. 
They were slashed open and bleeding be- 
fore they knew what had happened, were 
whipped almost before they had begun to 
fight. 

As rigid as the sled discipline of the gods 
was the discipline maintained by White 


Fang amongst hisfellows. Henever allowed ° 


them any latitude. He compelled them 
to an unremitting respect for him. They 
might do as they pleased amongst them- 
selves. That was no concern of his. But 
it was his concern that they leave him alone 
in his isolation, get out of his way when he 
elected to walk among them, and at all 
times acknowledge his mastery over them. 
A hint of stiff-leggedness on their part, 
a lifted lip or a bristle of hair, and he 
would be upon them, merciless and cruel, 
swiftly convincing them of the error of 
their way. 

He was a monstrous tyrant. His mas- 
tery was rigid as steel. He oppressed the 
weak with a vengeance. Not for nothing 
had he been exposed to the pitiless struggle 
for life in the days of his cubhood, when 
his mother and he, alone and unaided, held 
their own and survived in the ferocious en- 
vironment of the Wild. And not for noth- 
ing had he learned to walk softly when 
superior strength went by. He oppressed 
the weak, but he respected the strong. 
And in the course of the long journey with 
Gray Beaver he walked softly indeed 
amongst the full-grown dogs in the camps 
of the strange man-animals they encoun- 
tered. 

The months passed by. Still continued 
the journey of Gray Beaver. White Fang’s 
strength was developed by the long hours 
on trail and the steady toil at the sled; and 
it would have seemed that his mental de- 
velopment was well-nigh complete. He 
had come to know quite thoroughly the 
world in which he lived. His outlook was 
bleak and materialistic. The world as he 
saw it was a fierce and brutal world, a 
world without warmth, a world in which 
caresses and affection and the bright sweet- 
nesses of the spirit did not exist. 

He had no affection for Gray Beaver. 
True, he was a god, but a most savage god. 
White Fang was glad to acknowledge his 
lordship, but it was a lordship based upon 
superior intelligence and brute strength. 
There was something in the fiber of White 
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Fang’s being that made this lordship a 
thing to be desired, else he would not have 
come back from the Wild when he did to 
tender his allegiance. There were deeps in 
his nature which had never been sounded. 
A kind word, a caressing touch of the hand, 
on the part of Gray Beaver, might have 
sounded these deeps; but Gray Beaver did 
not caress nor speak kind words. It was not 
his way. His primacy was savage, and sav- 
agely he ruled, administering justice with 
a club, punishing transgression with the 
pain of a blow, and rewarding merit, not 
by kindness, but by withholding a blow. 

So White Fang knew nothing of the 
heaven a man’s hand might contain for 
him. Besides, he did not like the hands 
of the man-animals. He was suspicious 
of them. It was true that they sometimes 
gave meat, but more often they gave hurt. 
Hands were things to keep away from. 
They hurled stones, wielded sticks and 
clubs and whips, administered slaps and 
clouts, and, when they touched him, were 
cunning to hurt with pinch and twist and 
wrench. In strange villages he had en- 
countered the hands of the children and 
learned that they were cruel to hurt. Also, 
he had once nearly had an eye poked out 
by a toddling papoose. From these ex- 
periences he became suspicious of all chil- 
dren. He could not tolerate them. When 
they came near with their ominous hands, 
he got up and walked away. 

It was in a village at the Great Slave 
Lake that, in the course of resenting the 
evil of the hands of the man-animals, he 
came to modify the law that he had learned 
from Gray Beaver: namely, that the un- 
pardonable crime was to bite one of the 
gods. In this village, after the custom of 
all dogs in all villages, White Fang went 
foraging for food. A boy was chopping 
frozen moose-meat with an axe, and the 
chips were flying in thesnow. White Fang, 
sidling by in quest of meat, stopped and 
began to eat the chips. He observed the 
boy lay down the axe and take up a stout 
club. White Fang sprang clear, just in 
time to escape the descending blow. The 
boy pursued him, and he, a stranger in the 
village, fled between two tepees to find 
himself cornered against a high earth bank. 

There was no escape for White Fang. 
The only way out was between the two 
tepees, and this the boy guarded. Holding 
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his club prepared to strike, he drew in 
on his cornered quarry. White Fang was 
furious. He faced the boy, bristling and 
snarling, his sense of justice outraged. He 
knew the law of forage. All the wastage of 
meat, such as the frozen chips, belonged 
to the dog that found it. He had done no 
wrong, broken no law, yet here was this 
boy preparing to give him a_ beating. 
White Fang scarcely knew what happened. 
He did it in a surge of rage. And he did 
it so quickly that the boy did not know 
either. All the boy knew was that he had 
in some unaccountable way been over- 
turned into the snow, and that his club 
hand had been ripped wide open by White 
Fang’s teeth. 

But White Fang knew that he had 
broken the lawof the gods. He had driven 
his teeth into the sacred flesh of one of 
them, and could expect nothing but a most 
terrible punishment. He fled away to 
Gray Beaver, behind whose protecting legs 
he crouched when the bitten boy and the 
boy’s family came, demanding vengeance. 
But they went away with vengeance un- 
satisfied. Gray Beaver defended White 
Fang. So did Mit-sah and Kloo-kooch. 
White Fang, listening to the wordy war 
and watching the angry gestures, knew that 
his act was justified. And so it came that 
he learned there were gods and gods. 
There were his gods, and there were other 
gods, and between them there was a dif- 
ference. Justice or injustice, it was all the 
same, he must take all things from the hands 
of his own gods. But he was not compelled 
to take injustice from the other gods. It 
was his privilege to resent it with his teeth. 
And this also was a law of the gods. 

Before the day was out White Fang was 
to learn more about this law. Mit-sah, 
alone, gathering firewood in the forest, en- 
countered the boy that had been bitten. 
With him were other boys. Hot words 
passed. Then all the boys attacked Mit- 
sah. It was going hard with him. Blows 
were raining upon him from all sides. 
White Fang looked on at first. This was 
an affair of the gods, and no concern of 
his. 

Then he realized that this was Mit-sah, 
one of his own particular gods, who was be- 
ing maltreated. It was no reasoned impulse 


that made White Fang do what he then’ 


did. A mad rush of anger sent him leap- 


ing in amongst the combatants. Five 
minutes later the landscape was covered 
with fleeing boys, many of whom dripped 
blood upon the snow in token that White 
Fang’s teeth had not been idle. When 
Mit-sah told his story in camp, Gray Beaver 
ordered meat to be given to White Fang. 
He ordered much meat to be given, and 
White Fang, gorged and sleepy by the fire, 
knew that the law had received its verifi- 
cation. 

It was in line with these experiences 
that White Fang came to learn the law of 
property and the duty of the defense of 
property. From the protection of his god’s 
body to the protection of his god’s posses- 
sions was a step, and this step he made. 
What was his god’s was to be defended 
against all the world—even to the extent 
of biting other gods. Not only was such 
an act sacrilegious in its nature, but it was 
fraught with peril. The gods were all- 
powerful, and a dog was no match against 
them; yet White Fang learned to face 
them, fiercely belligerent and unafraid. 
Duty rose above fear, and thieving gods 
learned to leave Gray Beaver’s property 
alone. 

One thing, in this connection, White 
Fang quickly learned, and that was that 
a thieving god was usually a cowardly god 
and prone to run away at the sounding of 
the alarm. Also, he learned that but brief 
time elapsed between his sounding of the 
alarm and Gray Beaver coming to his aid. 
He came to know that it was not fear of 
him that drove the thief away, but fear of 
Gray Beaver. White Fang did not give 
the alarm by barking. He never barked. 
His method was to drive straight at the 
intruder, and to sink his teeth in if he 
could. Because he was morose and soli- 
tary, having nothing to do with the other 
dogs, he was unusually fitted to guard his 
master’s property; and in this he was en- 
couraged and trained by Gray Beaver. 
One result of this was to make White Fang 
more ferocious and indomitable, and more 
solitary. 

The months went by, binding stronger 
and stronger the covenant between dog 
and man. This was the ancient covenant 
that the first wolf that came in from the 
Wild entered into with man. And, like 
all succeeding wolves and wild dogs that 
had done likewise, White Fang worked the 
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covenant out for himself. The terms were 
simple. For the possession of a flesh-and- 
blood god, he exchanged his own liberty. 
Food and fire, protection and companion- 
ship, were some of the things he received 
from the god. In return, he guarded the 
god’s property, defended his body, worked 
for him and obeyed him. 

The possession of a god implies service. 
White Fang’s was a service of duty and 
awe, but not of love. ° He did not know 
what love was. He had no experience of 
love. Kiche was a remote memory. Be- 
sides, not only had he abandoned the Wild 
and his kind when he gave himself up to 
man, but the terms of the covenant were 
such that if he ever met Kiche again he 
would not desert his god to go with her. 
His allegiance to man seemed somehow a 
law of his being greater than the love of 
liberty, of kind and kin. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FAMINE 


The spring of the year was at hand when 
Gray Beaver finished his long journey. It 
was April, and White Fang was a year old 
when he pulled into the home village and 
was loosed from the harness by Mit-sah. 
Though a long way from his full growth, 
White Fang, next to Lip-lip, was the largest 
yearling in the village. Both from his 
father, the wolf, and from Kiche, he had 
inherited stature and strength, and already 
he was measuring up alongside the full- 
grown dogs. But he had not yet grown 
compact. His body was slender and rangy, 
and his strength more stringy than massive. 
His coat was the true wolf gray, and to 
all appearances he was true wolf himself. 
The quarter strain of dog he had inherited 
from Kiche had left no mark on him phys- 
ically, though it played its part in his men- 
tal make-up. 

He wandered through the village, recog- 
nizing with staid satisfaction the. various 
gods he had known before the long journey. 
Then there were the dogs, puppies growing 
up like himself and grown dogs that did not 
look so large and formidable as the mem- 
ory pictures he retained of them. Also, 
he stood less in fear of them than formerly, 
stalking among them with a certain care- 
less ease that was as new to him as it was 
enjoyable. 


There was Baseek, a grizzled old fellow 
that in his younger days had but to uncover 
his fangs to send White Fang cringing and 
crouching to the right-about. From him 
White Fang had learned much of his own 
insignificance; and from him he was now 
to learn much of the change and develop- 
ment that had taken place in himself. 
While Baseek had been growing weaker 
with age, White Fang had been growing 
stronger with youth. 

It was at the cutting up of a moose, 
fresh killed, that White Fang learned of 
the changed relations in which he stood 
to the dog world. He had got for himself 
a hoof and part of the shin-bone, to which 
quite a bit of meat was attached. With- 
drawn from the immediate scramble of the 
other dogs—in fact, out of sight behind a 
thicket—he was devouring his prize, when 
Baseek rushed in upon him. Before he 
knew what he was doing, he had slashed 
the intruder twice and sprung clear. Ba- 
seek was surprised by the other’s temerity 
and swiftness of attack. He stood gazing 
stupidly across at White Fang, the raw, 
red shin-bone between them. 

Baseek was old, and already he had 
come to know the increasing valor of the 
dogs it had been his wont to bully. Bit- 
ter experiences these, which, perforce, he 
swallowed, calling upon all his wisdom to 
cope with them. In the old days, he would 
have sprung upon White Fang in a fury 
of righteous wrath. But now his waning 
powers would not permit such a course. 
He bristled fiercely and looked ominously 
across the shin-bone at White Fang. And 
White Fang, resurrecting quite a deal of 
the old awe, seemed to wilt and to shrink 
in upon himself and grow small, as he cast 
about in his mind for a way to beat a re- 
treat not too inglorious. 

And right here Baseek erred. Had he 
contented himself with looking fierce and 
ominous all would have been well. White 
Fang, on the verge of retreat, would have 
retreated, leaving the meat to him. But 


Baseek did not wait. He considered the . 


victory already his and stepped forward to 
the meat. As he bent his head carelessly 
to smell it White Fang bristled slightly. 
Even then it was not too late for Baseek 
to retrieve the situation. Had he merely 
stood over the meat, head up and glower- 
ing, White Fang would ultimately have 
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slunk away. But the fresh meat was strong 
in Baseek’s nostrils, and greed urged him to 
take a bite of it. 

This was too much for White Fang. 
Fresh upon his months of mastery over his 
own team-mates, it was beyond his self- 
control to stand idly by while another de- 
voured the meat that belonged to him. 
He struck, after his custom, without warn- 
ing. With the first slash, Baseek’s right 
ear was ripped into ribbons. He was 
astounded at the suddenness of it. But 
more things, and most grievous ones, were 
happening with equal suddenness. He 
was knocked off his feet. His throat was 
bitten. While he was struggling to his 
feet the young dog sank teeth twice into 
his shoulder. The swiftness of it was be- 
wildering. He made a futile rush at White 
Fang, clipping the empty air with an out- 
raged snap.’ The next moment his nose 
was laid open and he was staggering back- 
ward away from the meat. 

The situation was now reversed. White 
Fang stood over the shin-bone, bristling 
and menacing, while Baseek stood a little 
way off, preparing to retreat. He dared 
not risk a fight with this young lightning- 
flash, and again he knew, and more bit- 
terly, the enfeeblement of oncoming age. 
His attempt to maintain his dignity was 
heroic. Calmly turning his back upon 
young dog and shin-bone, as though both 
were beneath his notice and unworthy of 
consideration, he stalked grandly away. 
Nor until well out of sight did he stop to 
lick his bleeding wounds. 

The effect on White Fang was to give him 
a greater faith in himself, and a greater 
pride. He walked less softly among the 
grown dogs; his attitude toward them was 
less compromising. Not that he went out of 
his way looking for trouble. Far from it. 
But upon his way he demanded considera- 
tion. He stood upon his right to go his 
way unmolested and to give trail to no dog. 
He had to be taken into account, that was 
all. He was no longer to be disregarded 
and ignored, as was the lot of puppies and 
as continued to be the lot of the puppies 
that were his team-mates. They got out 
of the way, gave trail to the grown dogs, 
and gave up meat to them under compul- 
sion. But White Fang, uncompanionable, 
solitary, morose, scarcely looking to right 
or left, redoubtable, forbidding of aspect, 


remote and alien, was accepted as an equal 
by his puzzled elders. They quickly 
learned to leave him alone, neither ven- 
turing hostile acts nor making overtures 
of friendliness. If they left him alone, he 
left them alone—a state of affairs that they 
found, after a few encounters, to be pre- 
eminently desirable. 

In midsummer White Fang had an ex- 
perience. Trotting along in his silent way 
to investigate a new tepee which had been 
erected on the edge of the village while he 
was away with the hunters after moose, 
he came full upon Kiche. He paused and 
looked at her. He remembered her vaguely, 
but he remembered her, and that was more 
than could be said for her. She lifted her 
lip at him in the old snarl of menace, and 
his memory became clear. His forgotten 
cubhood, all that was associated with that 
familiar snarl, rushed back to him. Be- 
fore he had known the gods, she had been 
to him the center-pin of the universe. 
The old familiar feelings of that time came 
back upon him, surged up within him. 
He bounded toward her joyously, and she 
met him with shrewd fangs that laid his 
cheek open to the bone. He did not under- 
stand. He backed away, bewildered and 
puzzled. 

But it was not Kiche’s fault. A wolf- 
mother was not made to remember her 
cubs of a year or so before. So she did not 
remember White Fang. He was a strange 
animal, an intruder; and her present litter 
of puppies gave her the right to resent such 
intrusion. 

One of the puppies sprawled up to White 
Fang. They were half-brothers, only they 
did not know it. White Fang sniffed the 
puppy curiously, whereupon Kiche rushed 
upon him, gashing his face a. second time. 
He backed farther away. All the old 
memories and associations died down again 
and passed into the grave from which they 
had been resurrected. He looked at Kiche 
licking her puppy and stopping now and 
then to snarl at him. She was without 
value to him. He had learned to get along 
without her. Her meaning was forgotten. 
There was no place for her in his scheme of 
things, as there was no place for him in 
hers. 

He was still standing, stupid and be- 
wildered, the memories forgotten, wonder- 
ing what it was all about, when Kiche 
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attacked him a third time, intent on driv- 
ing him away altogether from the vicinity. 
And White Fang allowed himself to be 
driven away. This was a female of his 
kind, and it was a law of his kind that the 
males must not fight the females. He did 
not know anything about this law, for it 
was no generalization of the mind, not a 
something acquired by experience in the 
world. He knew it as a secret prompting, 
as an urge of instinct—of the same instinct 
that made him how] at the moon and stars 
of nights and that made him fear death 
and the unknown. 

The months went by. White Fang 
grew stronger, heavier and more compact, 
while his character was developing along 
the lines laid down by his heredity and 
his environment. His heredity was a life- 
stuff that may be likened to clay. It pos- 
sessed many possibilities, was capable of 
being molded into many different forms. 
Environment served to model the clay, to 
give it a particular form. Thus, had 
White Fang never come in to the fires of 
man, the Wild would have molded him 
into a true wolf. But the gods had given 
him a different environment, and he was 
molded into a dog that was rather wolfish, 
but that was a dog and not a wolf. 

And so, according to the clay of his 
nature and the pressure of his surround- 
ings, his character was being molded into 
a certain particular shape. There was no 
escaping it. He was becoming more mo- 
rose, more uncompanionable, more soli- 
tary, more ferocious; while the dogs were 
learning more and more that it was better 
to be at peace with him than at war, and 
Gray Beaver was coming to prize him 
more greatly with the passage of each 
day. 

White Fang, seeming to sum up strength 
in all his qualities, nevertheless suffered 
from one besetting weakness. He could 
not stand being laughed at. The laughter 
of men was a hateful thing. They might 
laugh among themselves about anything 
they pleased*except himself, and he did 
not mind. But the moment laughter was 
turned upon him he would fly into a most 
terrible rage. Grave, dignified, somber, a 
laugh made him frantic to ridiculousness. 
It so outraged him and upset him that for 
hours he would behave like ademon. And 
woe to the dog that at such times ran foul 


of him. He knew the law too well to take 
it out on Gray Beaver; behind Gray Beaver 
were a club and god-head. But behind the 
dogs there was nothing but space, and into 
this space they fled when White Fang 
came on the scene made mad by laughter. 

In the third year of his life there came a 
great famine to the Mackenzie Indians. 
In the summer the fish failed. In the 
winter the cariboo forsook their accus- 
tomed track. Moose were scarce, the rab- 
bits almost disappeared, hunting and prey- 
ing animals perished. Denied their usual 
food supply, weakened by hunger, they 
fell upon and devoured one another. 
Only the strong survived. White Fang’s 
gods were also hunting animals. The old 
and the weak of them died of hunger. 
There was wailing in the village, where the 
women and children went without in order 
that what little they had might go into the 
bellies of the lean and hollow-eyed hunters 
who trod the forest in the vain pursuit of 
meat. 

To such extremity were the gods driven 
that they ate the soft-tanned leather of 
their moccasins and mittens, while the 
dogs ate the harnesses off their backs and 
the very whip-lashes. Also, the dogs ate 
one another, and also the gods ate the 
dogs. The weakest and the more worthless 
were eaten first. The dogs that still lived 
looked on and-understood. A few of the 
boldest and wisest forsook the fires of the 
gods, which had now become a shambles, 
and fled into the forest, where, in the end, 
they starved to death or were eaten by 
wolves. 

In this time of misery White Fang, too, 
stole away into the woods. He was better 
fitted for the life than the other dogs, for 
he had the training of his cubhood to guide 
him. Especially adept did he become in 
stalking small living things. He would lie 
concealed for hours, following every move- 
ment of a cautious tree-squirrel, waiting, 
with a patience as huge as the hunger he 
suffered from, until the squirrel ventured 
out upon the ground. Even then White 
Fang was not premature. He waited until 
he was sure of striking before the squirrel 
could gain a tree refuge. Then, and not 
until then, would he flash from his hiding 
place, a gray projectile, incredibly swift, 
never failing its mark—the fleeing squirrel 
that fled not fast enough. 
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Successful as he was with squirrels, there 
was one difficulty that prevented him from 
living and growing ‘fat on them. There 
were not enough squirrels. So he was 
driven to hunt still smaller things. So 
acute did his hunger become at times that 
he was not above rooting out wood-mice 
from their burrows in the ground. Nor 
did he scorn to do battle with a weasel as 
hungry as himself and many times more 
ferocious. 

In the worst pinches of the famine he 
stole back to the fires of the gods. But he 
did not go in to the fires. He lurked in the 
forest, avoiding discovery and robbing the 
snares at the rare intervals when game 
was caught. Heeven robbed Gray Beaver’s 
snare of a rabbit at a time when Gray 
Beaver staggered and tottered through the 
forest, sitting down often to rest, what of 
weakness and of shortness of breath. 

One day White Fang encountered a 
young wolf, gaunt and scrawny, loose- 
jointed with famine. Had he not been 
hungry himself, White Fang might have 
gone with him and eventually found his 
way into the pack amongst his wild breth- 
ren. As it was, he ran the young wolf down 
and killed and ate him. 

Fortune seemed to favor him. Always, 
when hardest pressed for food, he found 
something to kill. Again, when he was 
weak, it was his luck that none of the 
larger preying animals chanced upon him. 
Thus, he was strong from the two days’ 
eating a lynx had afforded him when the 
hungry wolf pack ran full tilt upon him. 
It was a long, cruel chase, but he was bet- 
ter nourished than they and in the end 
outran them. And not only did he out- 
run them, but, circling widely back on his 
track, he gathered in one-of his exhausted 
pursuers. 

After that he left that part of the coun- 
try and journeyed over to the valley where- 
in he had been born. Here, in the old 
lair, he encountered Kiche. Up to her old 
tricks, she, too, had fled the inhospitable 
fires of the gods and gone back to her 
old refuge to give birth to her young. 
Of this litter but one remained alive 
when White Fang came upon the scene, 
and this one was not destined to live 
long. Young life had little chance in such 
a famine. 

Kiche’s greeting of her grown son was 
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anything but affectionate. But White 
Fang did not mind. He had outgrown his 
mother. So he turned tail philosophically 
and trotted on up the stream. At the 
forks he took the turning to the left, where 
he found the lair of the lynx with whom 
his mother and he had fought long before. 
Here, in the abandoned lair, he settled 
down and rested for a day. 

During the early summer, in the last 
days of the famine, he met Lip-lip, who had 
likewise taken to the woods, where he had 
eked out a miserable existence. White 
Fang came upon him unexpectedly. Trot- 
ting in opposite directions along the base 
of a high bluff, they rounded a corner of 
rock and found themselves face to face. 
They paused with instant alarm, and 
looked at each other suspiciously. 

White Fang was in splendid condition. 
His hunting had been good, and for a week 
he had eaten his fill. He was even gorged 
from his latest kill. But in the moment 
he looked at Lip-lip his hair rose on end all 
along his back. It was an involuntary 
bristling on his part, the physical state that 
in the past had always accompanied the 
mental state produced in him by Lip-lip’s 
bullying and persecution. As in the past 
he had bristled and snarled at sight of Lip- 
lip, so now, and automatically, he bristled 
and snarled. He did not waste any time. 
The thing was done thoroughly and with 
dispatch. Lip-lip essayed to back away, 
but White Fang struck him hard, shoulder 
to shoulder. Lip-lip was overthrown and 
rolled upon his back. White Fang’s teeth 
drove into the scrawny throat. There was 
a death-struggle, during which White Fang 
walked around, stiff-legged and observant. 
Then he resumed his course and trotted on 
along the base of the bluff. 

One day, not long after, he came to the 
edge of the forest, where a narrow stretch 
of open land sloped down to the Mackenzie. 
He had been over this ground before, when 
it was bare, but now a village occupied it. 
Still hidden amongst the trees, he paused 
to study the situation. Sights and sounds 
and scents were familiar to him. It was 
the old village changed to a new place. 
But sights and sounds and smells were 
different from those he had last had when 
he fled away from it. There was no whim- 
pering nor wailing. Contented sounds 
saluted his ear, and when he heard the 
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angry voice of a woman he knew ft to be 
the anger that proceeds from a fuil stomach. 
And there was a smell in the air of fish. 
There was food. The famine was gone. 
He came out boldly from the forest and 
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trotted into camp straight to Gray Beaver’s 
tepee. Gray Beaver was not there; but 
Kloo-kooch welcomed him with glad cries 
and the whole of a fresh-caught fish, and 
he lay down to wait Gray Beaver’s coming. 


(To be continued.) 





CASPAR WHITNEY’S EXPEDITION 


T is hard to conceive of a present-day 
I exploring expedition which has con- 
nected with it so much daring, so 
many deadly dangers, such complete iso- 
lation from the rest of the world as Caspar 
Whitney’s trip into the heart of the unex- 
plored South American jungle. To canoe 
fifteen hundred miles—alone except for a 
couple of partly civilized Indians—along 
unknown rivers which run, no one knows 
exactiy where, between untracked shores 
of tangled wilderness; to brave the dangers 
of tropical fevers, of starvation in a land 
where food is a matter of luck, of the wild 
things in an untamed country, and of the 
cannibal Indians concerning whom many 
South American travelers have heard the 
stories of the whispering tradition but of 
whom none, so far as we know, has ever 
brought out an accurate description; such 





a journey can scarcely fail to appeal to 
those in whom lingers any love of adventure 
or admiration for deeds of daring and 
pluck. It recalls necessarily Mr. Whitney’s 
remarkable achievement on the Barren 
Grounds of the North. 

There are two groups of Indians whom 
by report, he is likely to meet on the way: 
the copper-colored Indians of the upper 
Rio Negro, famous for their poison ar- 
rows, and the shorter white cannibal In- 
dians of the Orinoco. The picture below 
is of a few of the former who had been 
captured and brought into Manaos—Mr. 
Whitney’s starting point—after raiding a 
frontier settlement. As this number of 
THE OuTING MaGAZINE goes to press, no 
word has come from Mr. Whitney, but if he 
is successful, he should be heard from by 
the time the magazine reaches the public. 





INDIANS OF THE RIO NEGRO 
“Tall, but very slender, and copper colored. They use bows from six to seven feet long, with 
, the tip being 


arrows six feet in 


dipped in poison. 
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SKIMMING DOWN THE 
DELAWARE 


BY 


HOWE WILLIAMS 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. M. FOLLET 


Zp | is to be hoped that 
YF no one will accuse 
either Wux or me 
of sportsman-like 
conduct. The sen- 
sible way of doing 
things is usually 
the most obvious 
and therefore the 
least original. It 
was not perhaps the desire to do things 
differently from other people that saner 
methods were discarded with ceaseless 
regularity, but there is something about 
the artistic temperament which is anti- 
thetical to sound common sense. Let this 
be the cloak behind which we hide. 

While Wux (my cadaverous friend) was 
in favor of a flat-bottomed boat, | clung to 
the canoe idea for many days and tried to 
influence him in most subtle fashion to my 
way of thinking. I had friends of mine, 
enthusiastic canoeists, talk to him; | sent 
his name with a request for illustrated 
catalogues to all the manufacturers of 
canoes; and one afternoon after a hearty 
luncheon, | brought him up suddenly be- 
fore a store window which displayed one of 
the egg-shell craft in all the glory of its new 
coat of dried-grass green paint. 

“Here you are,” I exclaimed, as though 
it were the first time | had seenit. ‘‘She 
will ride the water like a swan. There is 
more poetry in that spruce paddle——”’ 

“| don’t want any poetry,’’ he answered, 
with unnecessary emphasis. ‘What | 
want is an old mud-scow which will float 
two artists and a bunch of freight without 
turning into a submarine at every bit of 
rough water we come to.” 

I backed away from him as he grew more 
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violent in his denunciation of cances till | 
was standing in the street and he on the 
sidewalk. Several persons stopped to listen. 

But all arguments ended in the same way 
—that Wux could not swim; so 1 was com- 
pelled to cast my vote for a flat-bottomed 
rowboat as our method of conveyance 
down the rough waters of the upper Dela- 
ware. 

On our arrival in Hancock, N. Y., which 
we had selected as the point of departure, 
we purchased a rowboat painted green. It 
had a perceptible upward curve at the bow, 
which was repeated, though in less degree, 
at the stern. This we found very useful 
for sliding over rocks close to the surface. 
The stern seat was broad, enabling one to 
stand erect while casting for bass, and un- 
der the middle seat was built a water-tight 
fish-box with holes in the bottom, which 
kept it partly full of water. Altogether it 
was a very stanchly built little boat, espe- 
cially adapted to our use, and we cheer- 
fully parted with the fifteen dollars which 
the owner asked for it. 

Wux spent a day purchasing what he 
thought were the requisites of a trip which 
was to include camping at night on the 
banks of the river. These purchases in- 
cluded some eight dollars’ worth of gro- 
ceries and three dollars’ worth of tin pans 
and other hardware. The drowsy clerks, 
who could often read a novel through at a 
sitting without being interrupted by a soli- 
tary purchase, exhibited signs of consterna- 
tion at the nonchalant manner with which 
he tossed these large sums of money on the 
counter as though he was too tired to carry 
it any farther. Our financial standing soon 
became known and we received constant 
visits at our hotel from men who wished to 
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sell us boats, make us tent poles (which we 
had come without), carry our luggage to 
the water and dig worms for us. 

Our boat was tethered to a log raft, 
and it was with a feeling of deep satis- 
faction that we noted several inches of her 
side board still above water after we had 
finished loading her. 

When Wux had taken his seat in the 
stern and I amidships with the oars in hand, 
a prominent citizen with side whiskers 
shoved her nose off the raft and threw the 
chain in after us. He smiled and waved 
good-by, but it was not a hearty smile; 
there was something suspicious about. it, 
hypocritical—the smile a physician wears 
as he informs a patient in the final stage of 
tuberculosis that he will be on his feet again 
in a few days. My companion cast an ap- 
prehensive glance at the water-line and 
tried to fathom the depth with his fishing- 
rod, but said nothing. 

Getting into the current | found that the 
flow of the river made rowing for the time 
unnecessary if one were inclined to be lazy; 
so | filled my pipe, rolled up the sleeve of 
my shirt to let the sun beat down on tan- 
less arms, while Wux, standing up in the 
stern, made cast after cast after the bass 
we had read about in the guide-books. 

We dawdled away a half hour lazily 
floating onward, toy mountains on either 
side and just enough current to make them 
pass gently by. We felicitated ourselves 
that for once we were Mother Nature’s 
children, while at that very hour those 
poor beggars, our co-workers, were seating 
thenrselves methodically at their respec- 
tive desks with uncongenial tasks before 
them asking to be finished and done with. 

“Look,” said 1, waving my arm over a 
quadrant of scenery, “‘there is not a sky- 
scraper in sight, not even smoke, the mark 
of human occupancy, nor a sound other 
than the twittering’’—1 stopped to listen. 
A dull suspicious roar as of a train crossing 
a trestle reached my ear. Wux heard it, 
stopped casting and reeled in his line while 
he shaded his eyes from the sun and gazed 
ahead. 

After a long, silent scrutiny he said, “I 
guess that mixture of soapsuds and growls 
is what is technically known as a rift.” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered without a trace 
of nervousness; “those are the things we 
came up here to shoot.” 


“Those are the things—everything else 
is out of season.”” (It was the latter half 
of June.) 

I stood up in the seat, arms folded and 
legs outstretched. To the right, a chaos 
of white water tumbling over and around 
black rocks; to the left—well, it looked as 
though the river ran rather smoothly over 
there. I cast a glance at the bottom of 
the river which was plainly visible; so did 
Wux. 

“Look at the way the river bottom is 
sliding under us,”’ he cried; ‘‘row for your 
life if you want to make that smooth 
water!” 

It was indeed time, for the current was 
carrying us down at a stupefying pace into 
the very maw fringed with froth and 
speckled with fangs. I rowed for the 
smooth, trickling floor of water with all the 
strength acquired by years of wielding a 
lead pencil; and with one last, tense effort 
drove the nose of the boat into—the gravel 
bed. As the boat with its ponderous load 
of freight crunched on the gravel and came 
to a decisive stop there was a moment of 
embarrassing silence. Then my compan- 
ion, getting on his legs again, said: 

“| have no doubt that it is as evident to 
you as it is to me that we have not yet 
exhausted the sum total of human knowl- 
edge that pertains to river navigation. 
Over there to the right where the river 
looks nastiest and the rocks are thickest 
is the deep water and therefore the chan- 
nel. Put down also on your mental slate 
that the channel is on the outside of the 
river bend, which is natural. In the future 
avoid the water which trickles—it’s a sand- 
bar or gravel-ledge. For the present there 
is but one thing to do.” . 

We stepped overboard into six inches of 
water and shoved and pushed, pulled and 
dragged the boat into waters deeper. 

Below this rift we found the water quiet 
and deep; but shortly. we heard the roar 
of another rift, and here with our newly 
acquired knowledge we selected the rough 
water and dodged the rocks as best we 
could. 

As we shot rift after rift with increasing 
skill and many escapes from annihilation 
we decided that it was one of the finest 
sports nature had placed at the disposal of 
man. 

The season for bass had but just opened, 
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and we found them not very hungry. Still, 
by assiduously casting at the foot of every 
rift we passed and in swift water we were 
usually rewarded at the end of the day 
with enough for supper and sometimes a 
few over. They were rather small, for the 
most part under ten inches, and many of 
the undersized ones were returned to their 
homes. We found a painted wooden min- 
now the most effective bait. With this con- 
trivance we caught three-fourths of all the 
fish taken on the trip. 

Large shad swimming with the dorsal 
fin out of water were often encountered. 
At this season they are stranded wayfarers 
who have neglected too long their return 
to salt water more than two hundred miles 
away. Eventual- 
ly they go nearly 
blind and then 
die. Their shiny 
bodies dotted the 
bottom of the 
river, or were to 
be seen dragged 
up on the rocks 
and left half eaten 
by some water 
rodent. 

Some few miles 
down the river 
we came to an is- 
land, the south- 
ern end of which 
was so inviting 
that although the 
day was still 
young we landed 
and made camp. 
Wespent four de- “The drowsy clerks . . 
lightful days here 
and, owing to a subsequent disaster, it 
was the only camping we did. 

That it rained every night we were upon 
this island and that our second-hand tent 
leaked like mosquito netting, did not for 
a moment detract from the joy we felt at 
being absolutely alone on an uninhabited 
island and beyond the reach of human 
assistance. Doubtless through some mis- 
take, there was a strip of dry canvas across 
the middle of the tent; and it was with the 
bland and happy smile of the man who has 
no relations and does not care much what 
happens next, that every night about 
eleven we got up as the rain poured down, 





packed the blankets in the canvas bag, and 
shifted the cots so that it rained only on 
our heads and feet. With the lantern 
burning brightly from the ridge pole, a pail 
of fresh spring water, two tin cups and a 
bottle, from which the label had been 
washed by the rain, occupying the foot of 
space hetween the cots, we lay down fully 
clothed and challenged the howling ele- 
ments without to make us wish we had 
not come. However, after three nights of 
wind, rain, lightning and whip-poor-wills, 
we decided to break camp, drop down the 
river to Equinunk and find somebody who 
knew how to make a tent waterproof. 

At Equinunk, about dusk, we tied up to 
a log raft. We were wet through, and as 
it was still rain- 
ing, the idea of 
camping out for 
the night was not 
so pleasing a 
prospect as walk- 
ing up the bank 
through the tall 
grass to a hotel 
overlooking the 
river. 

The following 
day we set out in 
an intermittent 
rain. We were 
somewhat unde- 
cided whether to 
make camp down 
the river or torow 
to Callicoon and 
put up at a hotel. 
Wux was very 


. exhibited signs of consternation.” fond of camping. 


He was a good 
cook and was perfectly willing to clean the 
fish we caught. Further than that he 
would not go. So it devolved on me to 
wash the dishes and perform other menial 
tasks, as my one attempt at providing a 
meal subjected me to criticism at which 
my sensitive nature recoiled. So I can- 
not say that a soft bed in a hotel and 
a country dinner without the disagreeable 
aftermath of dish-washing were displeasing 
to me. Little did 1 care how much it 
rained, though Wux was constantly point- 
ing out spots which, in his opinion, were 
fine sites for a camp; but as the rain 
continued he yielded the point and we 
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reached Callicoon about seven in the even- 
ing. 

We fastened the boat temporarily to a 
rock, as there seemed to be no better place, 
and with the camera, rifle and fishing 
tackle under our arms, ascended to the 
hotel on the New York side. Here we 
learned that the only place to fasten a boat 
securely for the night was on the other side 
of the river, which is spanned at this point 
by a suspension bridge. 

Rain was descending steadily and night 
approaching. We shoved the _ heavily- 
laden boat off the beach and jumped in. 
Just below the bridge we discovered a little 
rift. After those we had come through 
during the day it was indeed insignificant. 
We scorned it, but unfortunately failed to 
take into consideration the gathering dark- 
ness. 

Sudden and disastrous events have a 
tendency to obliterate from the memory 
the lesser events which immediately pre- 
cede them and the little details which ac- 
company them. Still, | can recall with 
fair accuracy about what happened to us 
in the next few minutes after we passed 
under the bridge. I know that I was row- 
ing merrily straight across instead of taking 
a slanting course with the current. | think 
we were consulting our appetites, formu- 
lating a menu of what we would have to 
eat on our return to the hotel—fried chick- 
en with bacon and cream sauce and sweet 
potatoes, and all that sort of thing. 

We were just about in the middle of the 
stream when the port side of the boat sud- 
denly rose high in the air and remained 
there. Wux was thrown into the swift 
water which was about waist-deep, and 
clinging to the lower side of the boat shout- 
ed out orders to me. I climbed high up 
on the port side and sat there stupefied. 
It seemed as though the whole Delaware 
River rushed into that boat in one huge 
wave, scooping out the contents, searching 
every corner for more. We were jammed 
securely upon a rock, the water rushing in 
at the lower side in one mad wave and com- 
pletely over the other side, tilted high in 
air. 

The two canvas bags containing our 
wearing apparel were the first to go over- 
board and in a moment were out of sight 
far down the stream. They were followed 
by along procession of all our worldly goods. 


After the first wild, vain effort to stop the 
progress of destruction we let them go. | 
remember watching them with something 
of a grim humor as they faded out of sight; 
it occurred to me that I would not have to 
wash dishes or clean out greasy frying-pans 
with sand any more. 

The tent I saw but a moment, but the 
pine box of groceries, being light in color, 
I could see as it floated far down the river 
till it too faded into the night. The tent 
poles and pegs, one oar, the folding cots, a 
telescope valise containing toilet accesso- 
ries and shirts, four pairs of shoes and stock- 
ings (we were barefooted at the time), five 
pounds of bacon, all of the cooking utensils 
—not even a fork or tin pan being left in 
the bottom—a fishing-rod and landing-net, 
water pail, bottles of catsup, whiskey and 
lemon-juice, the lantern and the hatchet— 
all joined the merry throng. 

After the boat had been cleared of every- 
thing there was in it even to the accumula- 
tion of sand on the bottom, | realized that 


“something should be done, and climbed 


down from my perch. We tried to push 
her off the rock, but the force of the in- 
flowing water nailed her down. Wux re- 
moved his coat and carelessly placed it on 
the bow, which was almost the only part 
out of water. In the pocket was a safety 
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“Enough for supper and sometimes a few over.” 




















razorwhich hevalued highly. 
He had grabbed it up from 
the open valise just as that 
piece of luggage went over. Mf Hf 
When he looked again the | 
coat—and razor—weregone  //ff 
so | kept mine on. Lea iy jssf purest 

_We floundered in the wy iy! 
water for some time to no | 
purpose. We could not get 
the boat off and it was per- 
haps well that we could not, 
for we would havegoneover 
the rift with but one oar 
between us and the near 
future. 

Presently a young man in 
a boat parted the gloom. He 
was a strong, healthy young man with a 
broad smile and red gums. This young man, 
Frank Klein by name, divided his time (so 
we learned later) between catching rattle- 
snakes for their oil, gathering ginseng on 
the mountains, and rescuing adventure- 
some tourists on the river. He admitted 
that he found the last quite as profitable 
as the other two. 

After fastening our boat to his the three 
of us succeeded in pulling her ashore. Then 
Klein went on a salvage expedition and 
rescued the tent and a canvas bag, which 
he caught just as they were about to run 
over the next rift a mile below. This was 
all we ever recovered of our cargo. 

We proceeded at once to the dry-goods 
store, which was filled with purchasers, 
most of them women. (It was a Saturday 
night.) A pleasant, sympathetic lady sold 
us some tennis shoes and socks which we 
put on, unabashed, on the spot. We then 
visited the hotel bar where we were sur- 
rounded by a curious and good-humored 
audience, and in a very few moments we 
were pooh-poohing the whole incident. 


mie 


We had brought with us a neat map 
drawn by a canoeist who had made the 
trip several times. We found it in every 
respect admirable and accurate. The trout 


streams and the spots in the river where 
the best bass and pike fishing were to be 
found were indicated by a crude but in- 
telligible diagram of a fish. 

What interested us most, however, were 
a number of little triangles scattered down 
the: river. 


Some of these triangles were 
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“I climbed high on the port side and sat there stupefied.” 


marked BAD in large letters. They repre- 
sented rifts or falls. Now, although we 
had gone through some swift and treacher- 
ous water such as Plum Island and Rocky 
Rift, it was significant to us that none 
of these were marked with a triangle on 
the map. In short, our doughty canoeist 
thought them beneath his notice. 

On the day following our experience be- 
neath the Callicoon bridge we got out our 
map as usual to look over the day’s course. 
We decided to make Narrowsburg, some 
fourteen miles below; but there, right be- 
tween us and Narrowsburg was Cochecton 
Falls, marked with a triangle, also marked 
BAD. This place had been described to us 
as the first really bad spot on the river. 

The recovered tent and canvas bag we 
shipped home by freight as the loss of most 
of the outfit made camping impossible. So 
it was with a light boat and light hearts 
that we dropped down the river from Calli- 
coon. Our luggage now consisted of the 
rifle, camera, fishing-rod and a valise pur- 
chased in Callicoon to replace the other one. 

With the light draft of the boat we shot 
the rifts much more easily than before. As 
we approached Cochecton they grew worse 
and worse, and | hesitate to think what 
would have become of us if we had not 
dumped that monstrous load of baggage 
farther up. As we had been somewhat 
misdirected, there were several times dur- 
ing the morning that we shot rapids the 
turbulence of which made us think they 
were Cochecton Falls; we felt as if we had 
been to the dentist’s and had an ugly tooth 
extracted and were glad it was over. Very 
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soon we discovered the tooth had not been 
extracted at all. Passing under a bridge 
a fisherman told us that just around the 
bend was Cochecton—and so it was. We 
stood up on the seats to get a look at it. 

“What you want to do,” said Wux, “‘is 
to run in close to that rock on the Penn- 
sylvania shore, and we will go through 
there like a mountain climber sliding head- 
first down a glacier.” 

“That’s the channel, all.right. Better 
lash the rifle and camera to the seat. No 
matter what happens, old chap, you hang 
on to the boat.” 

We were rapidly approaching the point 
from which there is no recall. I braced 
my feet against the cleats at the side, for 
somehow this bit of water seemed to make 
more noise than the others, and it was 
whiter. There was no question about it; 
there was a new and exciting experience 
right before us. I knew that in exactly 
two minutes we would either be in quiet 
water below the falls, slapping each other 
on the back and saying, “Say, maybe we 
ain’t all right;”’ or else we would be, per- 
haps, clinging to a rock in mid-stream while 
the boat floated away, leaving us no possi- 
ble way of reaching shore excepting, of 
course, by aerial navigation. 

“Now, if I could swim,”’ said my friend, 
in a drawling tone which betrayed no ex- 
citement. 

“Well, perhaps we had better look these 
falls over before we shoot them,” I an- 
swered in an equally collected tone. “Shall 
we? Speak quick!” 

“Weli, you might drive her in here if you 
like.”” We were close to the shore, and | 
drove the boat in between two rocks at the 
head of the falls. Getting out, we jumped 
from rock to rock along the shore, beating 
the brush as we went with a stout stick as 
a precaution against rattlesnakes. (They 
do not come down to the water till August, 
but we did not know that.) 

The falls seemed to be made up of three 
successive drops with waves about four feet 
high at the foot of the last one. The first 
two | felt we could make successfully, if we 
were lucky, but the last one had a huge 
rock placed at the bottom of the drop and 
almost directly in the course of any craft 
that essayed it. I looked at my companion 
and read in his face the same conclusion | 
had already formed. 
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“| don’t believe the boat was ever built 
that could come over that mess without 
disastrous results.” 

“What shall we do about it?” 

“You take the chain and hang on to it 
while | push out the stern with an oar, and 
we will let her down backward.” This 
was easily done as the water near shore is 
sufficiently deep. 

Our conclusion in regard to Cochecton 
Falls we were forced by the events of the 
following day to dismiss as poor judgment. 
Cochecton can be shot, at times even with 
a loaded canoe, though the condition of the 
water, the depth of which varies constantly, 
has much to do with it. My advice is to 
shoot it first and look at it afterward. 

Just above Narrowsburg we passed two 
canoes, each containing two men. “Did 
you shoot Cochecton?”’ asked Wux. 

“Oh, yes,” one of them replied in an 
ordinary tone; ‘‘shipped a little water, but 
not much.” 

“Liar!” whispered Wux to me. 
wasn't. 

At Narrowsburg we again consulted the 
map and discovered two triangles, one 
above and one below Westcolang Park. 
They were marked BAD. My _ friend 
looked at the triangles and thought of 
Cochecton. So did I. He looked out of 
the hotel window at the beautiful scenery 
about the little town and suggested tenta- 
tively that we spend the rest of our vaca- 
tion there. 

“T do not want to go home till we have 
shot some of the rapids on this river 
marked ‘bad’ on the map; and I know you 


But he 


do not. I am sorry we did not shoot 
Cochecton. It is a stigma upon, us, a re- 
- proach.” 


“T know, I know. But we have not 
heard of anybody making this trip in a 
rowboat. Everywhere you see canoes; a 
canoe can dodge a rock when dead on, but 
a rowboat is lethargic and unwieldy. You 
can’t write a letter S around two rocks the 
way acanoe will doit. And then,” he con- 
tinued, “you do not take a rift the way the 
natives do it; they go down stern first and 
row up stream as the current carries them 
down, thus deftly dropping the boat be- 
tween the rocks. You go bow on with 
your back to the front and your head 
twisted around like an owl looking for mice. 
However we will go down to Lackawaxen 























to-morrow and wipe those triangles off the 
map.” 


On the next day we goi an early start and 
soon saw in the distance the canoeists who 
had encamped for the night above Narrows- 
burg. With an eye to what was before us 
we dawdled along, rowing lazily through 
the eddies and taking the rifts at the speed 
of the current. We wanted them to go 
first, and they soon paddled by and were 
lost to sight around a bend. About a 
mile above Westcolang we entered what 
seemed like a rather long rift, but quickly 
found ourselves in a seething mass of rocks 
and leaping water, and our little green boat 
darting into the midst of it like a hawk 
after a chicken. As I rowed with my face 
twisted forward I caught-a momentary 
glimpse below the rift of two canoes drawn 
up on the shore and something white hang- 
ing from the bushes. It occurred to me 
that they were drying their underclothes 
after shooting the rift. We knew they 
were watching us with interest. But my 
attention was fully occupied for the mo- 
ment. Wux was shouting out, “Rock on 
your right! Rock dead ahead!” Once 
the stern struck heavily, but he put a leg 
out and we were off again. It was all 
down hill now and there was nothing but 
the final leap into stiller water. | had not 
a moment to choose, for right before us 
the water fell over a huge table-rock and 
dropped a couple of feet, forming a mass 
of choppy waves. How deep the water 
was on this rock I did not know. It would 
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have made no difference anyway, for the 
boat insisted on going over it; and over it 
we went, the stern dragging on the rock 
but not retarding the speed. We dropped 
into a mass of waves which slapped Wux 
in the face and me in the back of the neck. 
The amount of water we shipped was sur- 
prisingly small when we looked back at 
what we had come through. 

Our friends, the canoeists, were indeed 
drying their clothes. One of the canoes 
was half full of water and had been saved 
from a spill by the paddler in the stern, 
who dexterously leaped to a rock, righted 
her and jumped back in again. 

“What do you think of that water?” 
asked my companion of. one of them who 
was wiping the water from a shotgun with 
his pocket handkerchief. 

“We shipped less water going through 
Cochecton Falls.” 

Turning to me Wux remarked, “We 
could have gone through Cochecton just as 
easily as an eel can squirm through your 
fingers.” 

The next bad place just above Lacka- 
waxen we went through with the ease and 
confidence born of vast experience. We 
simply ate it up with an appetite for more. 
There is an intoxication about running 
rapid water which few other things pro- 
duce.. It is akin to the feeling of the small 
boy after his first battle and victory; he 
wants to fight the whole neighborhood. 

At Lackawaxen we counted our small 
change, looked at the calendar and sold the 
green boat for six dollars. 
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and moral temper of the two centers 
of English colonization that were most 
influential in the creation of the republic, 
there were, as all readers of history know, 
wide and seemingly unreconcilable differ- 
ences. New England, narrow, frugal, in- 
tense and Puritan, possessed a larger 
measure of political autonomy than the 
Old Dominion, and was perhaps more 
deeply imbued with the spirit of freedom. 
But Virginia, aristocratic, wealthy, cava- 
lier and Anglican in religion though she 
might be, was not less insistent on what 
she deemed her rights. The flame of war 
was first fanned to life by the determined 
spirit of the men of New England; but 
Virginia made far greater sacrifices for the 
cause. The claim of being “the cradle of 
liberty” and the “birthplace of the re- 
public,” so long put forth by the sons of 
New England for their soil, seems strange 
in the light of facts. For though New 
England writers have called Colonial Vir- 
ginians “slaves of church and king,” it 
was Virginia that first dissolved its alle- 
giance to that king. It was, too, a Vir- 
ginian who moved in the Continental Con- 
gress that ‘“‘these united colonies are and 
ought to be free and independent colo- 
nies”; another Virginian who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence; another who 
led the armies of the states to victory and 
was the first president of the new nation; 
another is called the “Prophet of the Rev- 
olution,” and still another the “Father of 
the Constitution.” 
In the reign of Charles I. there came to 
Virginia an English gentleman by the name 
of Richard Lee. He was a stanch royal- 
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ist, and sprung from an ancient and noble 
family. The founder of his line was Sir 
Launcelot Lee, who came to England with 
William the Conqueror. Richard bought 
large tracts of land in Westmoreland 
County, and built a manor house which, 
from his native home, he called “Stratford 
House.” He was so ardently cavalier in 
sentiment that during the protectorate of 
Cromwell he visited Prince Charles in exile 
and offered to set up the standard of revolt 
in Virginia. Yet this same Richard Lee 
was the founder of that family, pre-eminent 
in all those qualities upon which Virginians 
most pride themselves, which perhaps gave 
a larger number of really distinguished 
men to the Revolution than any family 
in the Colonies. Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
scholar and statesman, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was his great- 
grandson; so was Arthur Lee, statesman 
and diplomat; so too was Richard Henry 
Lee, statesman and orator, who also signed 
the Declaration, and who was the mover 
of the first resolution that dissolved the 
political connection between Great Brit- 
ain and the Colonies. The old royalist 
was also the great-great-grandfather of 
General Henry Lee, the subject of this 
sketch, who was the most brilliant officer 
of his years in the American army and the 
most renowned of its cavalry leaders. 

If so much of genealogy in so brief a 
sketch seems a violation of proportion, it 
is offered to illustrate how, with the very 
birth of a republic of equal opportunity 
and rights, all class distinctions were merged 
by the patriots in the Old Dominion. If 
aristocratic Virginia gave bountifully of 
her best to democratic statecraft, she gave 
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The Peale portrait of General Henry Lee, hanging in the Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 


@ to its battles not less bountifully from all 


her classes. She gave gallant Daniel Mor- 
gan, who was of her plebeian blood, and who 
rose to be, after his great chief, the most 
efficient officer among her sons; but she 
gave also to the army the flower of her pa- 
trician stock: she gave Washington and 
she gave Lee. 

Henry Lee was born in Westmoreland 
County, Va.,—a county which has been 
the birthplace of two presidents and many 
statesmen of the first class—on the 29th 
day of January, 1756, and so was nineteen 
years of age when the battle of Concord 
and Lexington was fought. The old ré- 


gime was at its height when he came into 
the world. On the lordly estates, lavish 
hospitality and courtly manners of that 
time a class of historians and novelists of 
our day love to dwell. Young Henry was 
emphatically of “quality.” He was nur- 
tured and bred in an atmosphere of cava- 
lier sentiment and custom. At Stratford, 
the great manor house of his cousin, he 
mingled with an exclusive society of offi- 
cials and planters who wore powdered 
wigs and silk stockings; and when his 
father took him to Williamsport, the old 
colonial capital, he saw the court of Lord 
Dunmore and his lady, and watched the 
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stately dames and gallant cavaliers as they 
stepped the ceremonious measures of the 
minuet. No doubt, too, at Raleigh tavern 
he heard the gentlemen discuss over their 
port the latest affair of gallantry or the 
latest duel. Henry was most carefully 
trained and educated in ail that it was then 
deemed a gentleman should know, could 
ride hard on the fox’s trail, fence dex- 
trously and use the pistol with skill. When 
his future companion in arms, Daniel Mor- 
gan, was drinking and brawling in a Vir- 
ginia country tavern, private tutors were 
instructing Henry’s boyhood, and under 
their tuition he proved himself an apt 
scholar. Heentered Princeton College just 
as his great compatriot, the profound and 
studious Madison, took his degree, and 
was writing Latin verses while the Revo- 
lution was brewing. He was graduated at 
eighteen, the celebrated Dr. Shippen pre- 
saging his future eminence, and returned 
home to find his native state seething 
with political unrest. His father was over 
the mountains engaged in negotiating on 
behalf of the Colonies a treaty with the 
Indians, and young Henry took charge of 
the large estate and managed it with con- 
summate skill for a year or more. The 
Lees had been the stanchest of royalists 
and churchmen for a century, but they 
were Virginians first of all, and when the 
rights of the colony were threatened stood 
forth, without hesitation, in the front rank 
of patriots. Revolution was in the air. 
Patrick Henry was thrilling the burgesses 
and people with the fire of his eloquence. 
Jefferson had just printed his “Summary 
View of the Rights of British America,” 
and Richard Henry Lee had conceived 
and brought about the Committees of Cor- 
respondence which united the Colonies. 
Young Henry’s patriotism was ardent. 
He set himself to the study of military 
science; he read with relish and zeal the 
history of every European war. His love 
of horses, his delight in riding and skill as 
a horseman made him choose the cavalry 
arm of service, and in 1776, at the age of 
twenty, he received a captain’s commission 
in the Virginia Dragoons. He drilled his 
company with unflagging effort. It be- 
came noted for the precision, dash and 
rapidity of its maneuvers. In September, 
1777, he joined Washington’s army in 
Pennsylvania. 


From the very first he won distinction. 
His care of men and horses, his young and 
fiery spirit, his personal dash and bravery, 
made his services doubly efficient. Though 
his command was small, at his own solici- 
tation he was allowed to do much inde- 
pendent work, He scoured the country 
on the flanks of the army, harassed the 
enemy’s outpost, brought in as prisoners 
foragers and stragglers. In a few weeks 
he so won Washington’s admiration and 
regard that the chief chose Lee’s company 
as his guard when the battle of German- 
town was fought, Oct. 4, 1777. 

When the British marched upon Phila- 
delphia, Colonel Alexander Hamilton and 
Captain Lee, with a few dragoons, were sent 
by Washington to destroy a certain mill and 
the flour it contained, to prevent the same 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The detachment narrowly escaped capture. 
As they were embarking in scows to re- 
cross the mill stream, the advance of the 
enemy came up, and Lee now gave a strik- 
ing illustration of his resource and daring, 
which saved the little command: Gather- 
ing quickly the bravest of the horsemen, he 
made a dash for a bridge farther up the 
stream, which was held by the foe. The 
diversion gave Hamilton time to get away, 
but that officer was much concerned for 
Lee’s safety. The gallant Lee, however, 
cut his way to the other shore and im- 
mediately dispatched word to Washington 
of Hamilton’s peril. As the General was 
reading this dispatch Colonel Hamilton 
rode up to report Lee’s probable loss. 

During the terrible winter of ’77 and ’78 
at Valley Forge, Lee’s high and hopeful 
temper, his youthful cheerfulness and en- 
thusiasm, served to inspirit officers and 
troops. He laughed to scorn all thought 
of discouragement, and was at once so full 
of energy and cautious courage that his lit- 
tle command, which owing to his rigid 
care was among the few effectives, was 
sent on many daring missions, and he 
kept Washington informed of the enemy’s 
movements. His system of tactics was as 
efficient as it was novel, and he so annoyed 
the outposts of the foe that the British 
commanders determined to destroy his 
command and capture his person. In 
January, ’78, when scouting and foraging 
in the neighborhood of the enemy’s line, 
he advanced close to their outposts with 
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ten picked men. A British officer dis- 
covered his move, and dispatched two hun- 
dred troopers to take him. Lee’s four 
patrols were seized, but they gave alarm 
and the young captain threw his little 
force into a stone house and derided the 
summons to surrender. An assault was 
made, but Lee, well fortified and armed, 
defended himself with desperate valor. A 
hotter little battle never took place. 
British, confident in their overwhelming 
numbers, attacked on all sides of the house. 
Lee’s men were few, but he had with him 
the crack shots of his company and was 
no mean marksman himself. The fight 
raged for an hour. The assaulting troop- 
ers were without protection, and Lee and 
his little band picked off their officers. 
After suffering severely the British retired 
to cover to devise new measures, and Lee, 
with no loss except his patrols, made a 
dashing escape. His services during that 
winter of intense suffering won him the 
rank of Major, and his proved resourceful- 
ness as an independent leader soon brought 
him the command of a partisan corps of 
three companies of cavalry, with a small 
body of supporting infantry. With this 
command he continued to render most con- 
spicuous service. The celerity with which 
he moved, his impetuous dash, which yet 
was always prudent, led Washington to se- 
lect him for skirmishing and foraging duty 
during the campaign of ’78. His youth 
delayed promotion, but his fame grew. 
He began to be called “Legion Harry” 
and “‘Light Horse Harry Lee.” Detached 
bodies of the enemy’s troops were always 
cautioned to look out for Lee’s ubiquitous 
light dragoons. At the head of his fleet 
troop of horse—legion, he loved to call it— 
he had a variety of romantic adventures 
and keen races with the enemy’s cavalry, 
all of which suited his enthusiastic youth. 
But a more momentous service awaited 
him in the South, and in so brief a sketch 
we can only mention his most brilliant ex- 
ploits while with the army of the North. 

In the summer of 1779, while stationed 
near the Hudson a little south of the high- 
lands, Lee discovered on one of his frequent 
scouting expeditions that the British fort 
at Paulus Hook, opposite New York and 
on the site of the present water front of 
Jersey City, was occupied by a careless and 
negligent garrison. The place was natu- 
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rally so strong that apparently no fear of 
attack was entertained. Mad Anthony 
Wayne’s achievement in storming and cap- 
turing Stony Point had stirred the emula- 
tion of young Major Lee. From Wash- 
ington he begged and obtained leave to 
attempt the assault of Paulus Hook. It 
seemed a mad venture. The point lay out 
some distafice in the river, and the only 
land approach was by a sandy isthmus, wind- 
ing along and crossing which was a deep 
creek, and between the creek and the fort 
a canal had been dug across the isthmus. 
This trench was crossed by a drawbridge, 
on the fort side of which was a barred 
gate, and beyond the gate a double row of 
abattis surrounding the fort. Its capture 
seemed hopeless, but the enterprise aroused 
Lee’s daring genius. He laid his plans 
with the utmost secresy, and on the after- 
noon of the 18th of August, 1779, started 
on his march. His three hundred troops 
he divided into two bodies, which were to 
take different routes to avoid arousing sus- 
picion. But in the march his supporting 
column unfortunately got lost. Lee at the 
head of the other party arrived at his des- 
tination near the fort at midnight. For 
three nervous hours he awaited the arrival 
of the other column, and then, daylight ap- 
proaching and the tide rapidly rising, he 
ordered an advance. With a rush the men 
plunged into the swamp and through the 
waist-deep creek—Lee at their head. They 
werenot discovered. Silently they plunged 
into the canal, but when they were climb- 
ing over the abattis the alarm was given. 
A volley of musketry saluted them, but 
they answered it only with a shout as they - 
broke for the fort. It was a mad and lu- 
dicrous race for the inner defenses, between 
the outer garrison and the assaulting party. 
In they went together, but Lee’s men were 
superior in numbers and desperately in 
earnest. The commanding officer of the 
fort and sixty of the inner garrison, utterly 
surprised though they were, had time to 
throw themselves into a block-house to the 
left of the fort. After bayoneting a few 
of the remaining one hundred and sixty, 
the rest surrendered and were made pris- 
oners. Daylight now dawned. The fort 
could not be held, and the alarm had 
reached the other shore. There was no 
time to reduce the block-house or even 
to destroy the fort. The cannons were 
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spiked, light arms seized, the prisoners 
quickly marshaled and a retreat begun. 
It was a headlong affair, for Lee was hard 
pressed by British light dragoons thrown 
across from New York, but after a desper- 
ate race and some sharp skirmishing he 
reached safety with all his prisoners and 
the loss of but two men. It was a brilliant 
and gallant exploit. Thousands of the 
best British troops were just across the 
Hudson and the post was supposedly im- 
pregnable. It was in fact, as one Ameri- 
can historian has suggested, something 
“like pulling the king’s nose upon his 
throne.” 

Lee served with increasing fame in the 
North; in every engagement he distin- 
guished himself for gallant conduct, and 
when the affairs of the Colonies became so 
pitifully desperate in the South after Gates’ 
crushing defeat, he was one of the officers 
selected by Washington to serve under 
Greene, who had taken command of the 
remnants of the shattered army in the 
Carolinas. The Commander-in-chief wrote 
Congress that “‘Major Lee has rendered 
such distinguished service and possesses 
so many talents,” and that “‘he deserves so 
much credit for the perfection in which he 
has kept his corps, as well as for the hand- 
some exploits he has performed.” In so 
brief a sketch we can only give the most 
fragmentary glimpses of him in his new 
field, where he won such brilliant laurels and 
proved himself the ablest commander of 
cavalry in the war. 

Greene’s task was as momentous as ever 
fell to a commander. To suffer one real 
defeat would have been the ruin of the 
cause of independence, for he led the last 
army, ill-equipped, inadequate, unpaid, 
half starved, that the Colonies could bring 
into the field to oppose Cornwallis in the 
South, and he had to face an able and 
experienced general commanding the best 
troops Britain couldmuster. Greene scarce- 
ly dared risk a victory for fear of its 
cost. He fought, inflicted what damage 
he could and then retired. “We fight, 
get beaten and fight again,” he wrote 
Washington, and the great Charles Fox ex- 
claimed in the British Commons after one 
of Greene’s defeats—a defeat which had 
cost Cornwallis nearly forty per cent. of 
his command—“Another such a victory 
would destroy the British army.” Greene 
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did in truth win victory through defeat 
and showed himself one of the greatest 
strategists in the world. He appreciated 
Lee at his full worth. With the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel, that young officer now 
led his legion, acting much of the time 
independently. He commanded the rear 
guard, the post of greatest danger, in the 
retreat into Virginia, and fought and won 
a brisk cavalry battle with the British 
troopers. After Greene had made his es- 
cape, Lee was sent with his light dragoons 
into North Carolina to harass Cornwallis, 
and at this time a picturesque incident oc- 
curred: On the march he met with a mes- 
senger from Colonel Pyle, who commanded 
a regiment of Tories that were endeavoring 
to join Cornwallis. The messenger, not 
suspecting that any hostile cavalry could 
be in the district, mistook Lee for Colonel 
Tarleton, the British cavalry chief; Lee 
allowed the mistake to pass, assumed to be 
Tarleton, and sent the messenger back 
with orders to Colonel Pyle to bring on his 
troops in haste. After waiting a little 
time he marched to meet the advancing 
Tories, and falling upon them completely 
destroyed the force. 

Just before the battle of Guilford Court 
House, Lee, again in the American rear 
nearest the advancing enemy, suddenly 
wheeled and dashed against the British 
advance guard under the savage Tarleton 
and drove it back upon the main line, in- 
flicting much loss. He spoke very mod- 
estly of this victory, and ascribed it to the 
superior weight of his horses. Colonel 
Tarleton’s horses were much inferior to 
ours, he said. “‘When we met, the momen- 
tum of the one must crush the other.” 

At the battle of Guilford Court House, 
March 15, 1781, Lee, though deserted by 
the militia that was to support him, fought 
with desperate valor, and held the British 
at bay, and again covered Greene’s re- 
treat. He was the hero of a day so stub- 
bornly fought that though the British were 
left masters of the field their casualties 
were tremendous, and Cornwallis was com- 
pelled to retreat and leave his wounded to 
the care of Greene. “The name of victory 
was the sole enjoyment of the conqueror, 
the substance belonged to the vanquished.” 

When Cornwallis withdrew into Virginia 
to so cruelly waste the land and to destroy 
property to the value of fifty millions of 
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dollars, a fabulous sum in those early days, 
and to end the war in his own destruc- 
tion at Yorktown, Greene’s army marched 
south again and Lee joined that greatest of 
guerilla chiefs, Marion, in South Carolina. 
Their joint exploits in the reduction of 
Forts Watson and Mott we have already 
mentioned in the sketch of Marion. Lee’s 
command, uniting with Pickens, afterward 
assaulted and took Fort Grierson, and laid 
siege to and captured Fort Cornwallis, the 
defenses to Augusta. He led one of the 
assaulting columns against the celebrated 
British post known as Ninety-Six, when 
Greene attempted to storm that strong- 
hold, and displaying his habitual intrepid- 
ity, was successful. But as the supporting 
column failed, he was compelled to relin- 
quish his victory. 

All through the desperate war in the 
South Lee showed not only unsurpassed 
daring but also what Washington called 
“his great resources of genius.” 

Lee was a scholar and a man of letters, 
no less than a man of action. He wrote 
a lucid and impartial account of Greene’s 
campaigns, and his volume of reminiscences 
and Greene’s dispatches are the chief au- 
thorities for the history of the war in the 
Carolinas. From his graphic accounts 
of bloody battles he sometimes digresses 
gracefully. He tells, among a hundred 
others, this incident that occurred on one 
of his independent expeditions, which he 
thinks ‘worthy of relation from its sin- 
gularity.” He was moving secretly and 
swiftly to join Marion and was in camp 
near the Little Pedee. “Between two and 
three in the morning the officer of the day 
was informed that a strange noise had been 
heard in front of the picket stationed on 
the great road near the creek, resembling 
that occasioned by men marching through 
a swamp. Presently toward that quarter 
the sentinel fired, which was followed by 
the sound of the bugle calling in the horse 
patrols, as was our custom on the advance 
of the enemy. The troops were immedi- 
ately summoned to arms and arrayed for 
defense. The officer of the day and one 
patrol concurred in asserting that they 
heard plainly the progress of horsemen, 
concealing with the utmost care their ad- 
vance. In a few moments, in a different 
quarter of our position, another sentinel 
fired, and soon from another quarter an- 
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other. Never was a more perplexing mo- 
ment.” With every change of front a new 
alarm came from flank or rear. Lee was 
now sure he was surrounded by the enemy 
in force, who “had reconnoitered with 
perseverance and placed himself in every 
spot most certain of success.” But Lee 
determined to fight and attempt to cut his 
way through when the daylight attack 
came. “Brave soldiers can always be 
trusted with the situation,” says Lee. He 
“passed along the line of infantry, made 
known our condition, reminding them of 
their high reputation, enjoining profound 
silence, and assuring them with their cus- 
tomary support there was no doubt but 
that a way could be forced to the Pedee.” 
To the cavalry he “briefly communicated 
the dangers that surrounded us, mingled 
with expressions of tharough confidence 
that every man would do his duty.” So 
the dark hours of suspense wore away. 
Then, with the first glimpses of daylight, 
“‘the van officer directed his attention to 
the road for the purpose of examining the 
trail of our active foe, when to his astonish- 
ment he found the track of a large pack of 
wolves,”’.and on examination it was found 
that the beasts, interrupted in their march, 
had passed entirely around the camp. 
Our agitation vanished and was succeed- 
ed by facetious glee. Nowhere do wit 
and humor abound more than in camps. 
Never had a day’s march been more pleas- 
ant. For a time the restraint of discipline 
ceased. Every character, not excepting 
the commanders, was hit, and very salutary 
counsel was imparted to him by the men 
under cover of a joke.” Lee tells another 
remarkable story, the romantic interest of 
which leads us to include it: When Savan- 
nah was invested by the American army, 
Captain French, with a small body of Brit- 
ish regulars and five small vessels, was sta- 
tioned twenty miles up the river, and the 
proximity of the American force made him 
nervous. Col. John White of the Georgia 
line wanted to capture this detachment, 
but no soldiers could be spared by the 
American general for the undertaking. 
Now the colonel was a determined and 
masterful man and resolved to make the 
venture on his own account. He persuad- 
ed his three orderlies and Captain Etholm 
to aid him. At the fall of night they built 
a great many fires in the woods near the 
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British post, arranged so as to give the im- 
pression of a hostile camp of large force. 
Then the Colonel and his four friends, “‘im- 
itating the manner of the staff, rode with 
haste in various directions, giving orders 
in a loud voice. French became satisfied 
that a large body of the enemy were upon 
him, and being summoned by Colonel White, 
he surrendered his detachment, the crews 
of five vessels and one hundred and thirty 
stand of arms.” Colonel White pretended 
that he must keep back his troops, as Tory 
outrages had infuriated them and indis- 
criminate slaughter might take place. He 
took the parole of the British captain and 
soldiers not again to serve, gave them three 
guides, his orderlies, to escort them to safe 
quarters, and hurried them away before 
daybreak lest the fury of his pretended 
soldiers should fall upon them. ‘“‘The af- 
fair approaches too near the marvelous,” 
adds Lee, “to have been admitted into 
these memoirs, had it not been uniformly 
asserted at the time, as uniformly accred- 
ited, and never contradicted.” 

Greene, aided by such independent corps 
as those commanded by Lee and by Col. 
William Washington, a distant relation of 
the Commander-in-chief and after Lee the 
most brilliant of American cavalry lead- 
ers, and by the partisan troops led by the 
great Marion and by Pickens, Sumner and 
others, had at length won every post in 
the interior of the Carolinas, and the British 
fell back toward the coast. As always, 
Greene hung upon their heels, striking 
when he could. Finally, having united all 
the partisan bands with his main army, he 
stole upon the enemy’scamp near Eutaw 
Springs, and here was fought what proved 
to be his last pitched battle. Here, too, 
Lieut. Colonel Lee rendered by his impetu- 
ous daring his most important service during 
the campaign. Lee’s account of the battle 
is as modest as it is lucid, and we may be 
pardoned if we quote a few sentences. He 
always speaks of himself in the third per- 
son. “Greene advanced at four in the 
morning, Sept. 8, 1781, in two columns, 
with artillery at the head of each, Lieut. 
Colonel Lee in front and Lieut. Colonel Wash- 
ington in his rear.” A foraging party and 
their guards were put to flight and partly 
captured. Still advancing, they struck the 
British line of battle drawn up in front of 
the camp. The Americans at once fell 
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into order of battle. “The North Caro- 
lina militia under Colonel Malmedy, with 
that of South Carolina led by Brigadiers 
Marion and Pickens, making the first, and 
the Continentals making the second line; 
Lieut. Colonel Campbell with the Virginians 
on the right, Brigadier Sumner with the 
North Carolinians in the center, and the 
Marylanders conducted by Williams and 
Howard on the left, resting its left flank on 
the Charleston road. Lee with his legion 
was charged with the care of the right, as 
was Henderson with his corps with that of 
the left flank.” The artillery was divided 
between the front and the rear lines, and 
Lieut. Colonel Washington commanded the 
reserves. One of the bloodiest and most 
important of Revolutionary encounters 
followed. The militia fell back after a 
stout resistance, but their place was im- 
mediately filled up by the Continentals, 
and for an hour victory hung in the bal- 
ance. Then it was that the genius of Lee 
asserted itself and saved the army and 
perhaps the cause. Perceiving that his 
extreme right overreached the enemy’s 
line, he gathered it together, formed it with 
masterly skill, and then hurled it with all 
his fury upon the left flank of the enemy, 
who were thus doubled back in confusion, 
and then by a general and spirited advance 
along the whole American front, driven 
with great slaughter from their camp. 
“In our pursuit we took three hundred 
prisoners and two pieces of artillery.” A 
great victory seemed to have been gained. 
But unfortunately Greene’s half-famished 
pursuing soldiers, in passing through the 
captured British camp, scented the break- 
fast that had been preparing when the 
enemy was surprised, and unable to resist 
stopped, in spite of their officers’ efforts to 
urge them on, to satisfy their ravenous 
hunger. Unfortunately, too, Colonel Wash- 
ington, who had struck the enemy’s reserve 
in an attempt to gain the rear, had not been 
as fortunate as Lee but, entangled in the 
brush, his horse fell under him and he was 
wounded and taken prisoner. The forces 
opposed to him, however, had fallen back 
to cover their defeated comrades, but the 
delay of the too tempting breakfast gave 
the British time to re-form, and advancing 
upon the American soldiers as they ate, 
they regained their camp. The account 
would seem ludicrous if it did not so piti- 
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fully attest the pinching want of the Ameri- 
can troops. Eutaw Springs, however, was 
a substantial victory. The Americans, 
driven from the British camp, re-formed and 
were ready to advance again, when night 
fell and the battle ceased, and Greene was 
obliged to retire to a quarter where water 
could be secured. Part of the British, 
however, had never stopped in their flight, 
and next day the whole British force de- 
camped, after destroying their baggage and 
stores. Lee, as usual, was in hot pursuit. 
He met and defeated the cavalry of the 
rear guard in a hot skirmish; he also cap- 
tured some of the enemy’s wagons carrying 
the wounded, but, as he says, ‘‘the success 
turned out to be useless, for the miserable 
wounded supplicated so fervently to be 
permitted to proceed that Lieut. Colonel 
Lee determined not to add to their misery 
and to his trouble, but taking off his own 
wounded, returned to Marion, leaving the 
wagons and their wounded to continue their 
route.” Eutaw Springs had been bloodily 
contested. ‘“‘Of six commandants of regi- 
ments bearing Continental commissions, 
Williams and Lee only were unhurt.” The 
British had 2,500 men, Greene 2,300, and 
the ratio of loss was nearly twenty-five per 
cent. to each army. Greene fell back to 
the high hills to recuperate. Nearly one- 
half of his army was disabled by wounds or 
sickness. Unpaid for months, much of the 
time half clad and underfed—never were 
soldiers more patriotic. And they fought 
with unsurpassed valor. The armies of 
the Revolution were small, but their bat- 
tles were terribly sanguinary. No such 
ratio of loss is recorded in any modern 
wars. 

Eutaw Springs proved to be Lee’s last 
battle of any consequence. He was sent 
by Greene to consult with Washington 
when the British had retired upon Charles- 
ton, and before he returned Cornwallis 
had surrendered at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 
1781. Lee had won a military fame of 
imperishable glory at the age of twenty- 
five. Washington’s opinion of him as a 
soldier we have seen, and when in 1798, 
after his presidential terms, he accepted 
again supreme command of the national 
army and found himself, as he wrote 
Hamilton, “embarking once more upon a 
boundless field of responsibility and trou- 
ble,” he wished that ‘the principal officers 
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of his staff should be such as he could place 
confidence in,” and asked that Colonel Lee 
be made a Major General. He often testi- 
fied to his “‘love and thanks” to Lee as a 
man; indeed the fact that both Washington 
and Lee were of the patrician stock of the 
Old Dominion, and the further fact that 
Lee’s mother was that early sweetheart of 
the great chiéf to whom in his ardent youth 
he wrote verses, have led some to think 
that his favor rested not altogether on in- 
trinsic value. But Lee’s record as a soldier 
was won on the highest merit alone. The 
illustrious Greene, least. partial of chiefs, 
declared himself to be under an obligation 
to Lee that he ‘“‘could never cancel,” and 
on an occasion of some slight difference 
between them he wrote Lee: “I believe 
that few officers, either in Europe or Amer- 
ica, are held in so high a point of estimation 
as you are. Everybody knows I have the 
highest opinion of you as an officer, and 
you know | love you as a friend. No man 
in the progress of the campaign had equal 
merit with yourself.” 

Lee was twenty-seven years old when 
the treaty of peace was signed, and thirty- 
five years of conspicuously useful and hon- 
orable life that was full of interesting inci- 
dents remained to him. But we have to 
confine ourselves to sketching thus im- 
perfectly the adventurous career of this 
able, brilliant, devoted and dauntless pa- 
triot. He was sent to Congress several 
times by his district; he was Governor of 
Virginia from 1792 to 1795. While Gov- 
ernor he was selected by Congress to lead 
the troops that suppressed the Whiskey 
Rebellion in Pennsylvania. He was in Con- 
gress when Washington died, and being 
appointed to pronounce the eulogium, was 
the author of those words of eulogy which 
have been more quoted than perhaps any 
words ever spoken in the national legis- 
lature, ‘‘First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

With the election of Jefferson, Lee re- 
tired to private life. He was twice mar- 
ried. By his first wife, a second cousin 
named Matilda Lee, he came into a large 
estate which included the old Manor House 
of Stratford, the seat of the founder of the 
American branch of the Lee family. He 
had received a good property from his 
father and was now a wealthy man. But 
lordly living and lavish hospitality im- 
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paired his fortune, and his later life was 
embarrassed by pecuniary troubles. By 
his second wife he left a large family, and 
his masculine descendants have added to 
the glory of American arms. 

One more warlike and unfortunate ad- 
venture awaited his last years. Riots had 
resulted in Baltimore in 1814 from publi- 
cations in the Federal Republican of that 
city, and the mob destroyed the printing 
house and threatened the home of the 
editor. He was a warm personal friend, 
and the chivalric spirit of Lee prompted 
him to offer his services in the defense of 
his house. Two of the mob were killed 
and many wounded. The military au- 
thorities found it necessary to shield Lee 
and his friends from the fury of the rioters 
by lodging them in the city jail, but in the 
night the mob reassembled in overpower- 
ing numbers, broke open the jail and killed 
or frightfully maimed the inmates. Lee 
barely escaped with his life and he never 
regained his health. A sea voyage to the 
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West Indies proving of no avail, he re- 
turned to die in the land he had so ably 
and nobly served. His gallant spirit 
passed away at Cumberland Island, Geor- 
gia, on the 25th of March, 1818. 

Lee was a very handsome man, above 
the average height, and was possessed of a 
sweet and frank temper. His social charm 
was equal to his courage and capacity. 
He was in all ways typical of the best blood 
of the South. If he appreciated his own 
worth, his high breeding forbade offense. 
His generous mode of life sprang from old 
custom and aristocratic training, but he 
was republican to the core, and underwent 
the hardships of the most arduous and 
terrible campaigns with unruffled spirit. 
He was fitted to shine in many fields, and 
is one of the most brilliant characters of 
our early history. But perhaps when all 
is said his greatest distinction in the heart 
of his native South is that he was the father 
of the beloved and able leader of the armies 
of the Confederacy. 
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The world is in its splendor of a lavish, fair outflowering, 
And in the idle valleys the dreams are thick and sweet, 

While every wind from golden west and purple south is showering 
The petals of the roses all about our gypsy feet. 


In every glen and dingle, in every poppied meadow, 
Is upgathered all the ripeness and the sweetness of the year; 
All the hills are drunk with sunshine, all the woodways pranked with 


shadow. 


Oh, the best that ever artist limned or poet sung is here! 
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WINKLER’S DUCHESS 


BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
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“TT were after we found the money in the 
I pest house, sir,” said Winkler, “‘that 
Brainie M’Gan, as ever was, an’ me 
run out of a job in Southampton, and 
allowed we’d have an outing on the Con- 
tinong and take a look at the chief dovers 
of art and religion that has retracted the 
progress of the Old World since the time of 
the Merojinjin kings. 

““So we bought swell clothes, and crossed 
to Cherbourg in a old side-wheeler, that 
was forsakin’ by everything except rats. 
You'll have been to Cherbourg, sir, and 
taken note of the fine break-water with 
cannons along the top, and the hills and 
, apple orchards beyond the town. Cher- 
bourg is a famous summer resort for 
French warships, but it’s knowed chiefly 
because of the hand-to-hand encounter 
which once occurred there between two 
American ships, and because of a race in 
which an English yacht tried to cheat an 
American yacht out of a cup that she had 
won. 

“Well, sir, we went aboard a train, and 
traveled first-class, like gentlemen, to Paris; 
and there we went to a fashionable hotel 
and started in to do the town. 

“The first day in the morning we went 
to the Louver, and come out with head- 
aches and kinks in the backs of our necks. 
And Brainie he let on to be in love with the 
Venis der Milo, and said if she ever come to 
life she could stow her clothes in his chest, 
which were perlite, but misleadin’. In the 
afternoon we visited Notre Dam and the 
Morgue—the first because it sounded pro- 
fane, and thesecond as a warning to Brainie; 
and the next day we took seats on a four- 
horse rig and drove to Versels with a crowd 
of fine people, and saw the fountains spout, 


and the pictures of various kings and queens 
that had had their heads cut off for eating 
too much bread. And the next day we 
visited the Invalids, which is mostly dead, 
and had dinner at a place with sawdust on 
the floor, off a duck which the man put 
whole with a piece of lemon into a kind of 
cotton-press and squeezed into soup plates, 
through a spiggot. And then Brainie he 
began to kick. Says he: 

“Winkler, this may be your idea of doin’ 
Paris, but it ain’t mine. Paris is the place 
for women and wine, Winkler, and | passes 
out no more money to institortions. To- 
day we'll tank up at the different coffees on 
the Avenue Delopera, and to-night we'll 
chasten this antique city and paint her red. 
I’m for my money’s worth,’ says Brainie, 
and he give me a leer and jingled the gold 
in his pockets. 

“What could I do, sir, being weak and 
easy led, and Brainie that masterful and 
determined? 

““Sooner than see you make a beast of 
yourself, Brainie,’ says I, ‘I'll drink with 
you till | can’t see at all, and if you finishes 
up in the Morgue,’ says I—‘and mighty 
snug you’d look on one of them slabs with 
the water runnin’ over you—it won’t be for 
solitary drinkin’, which is against decency 
and nature.’ 

“So we went to the nearest coffee on the 
Avenue Delopera, and it weren’t necessary 
to go no further. 

“Brainie and me begun by callin’ for a 
gin-fizz apiece, for there was a sign in Eng- 
lish which allowed that in that coffee and no 
other they knowed how to mix American 
drinks. We drank it down, but it weren’t 
very good. So we tried a couple of rye 
highballs, and they was no better. And 
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. we went to the Louver.” 


“The first day . . 


the cocktails we ordered next was worse 
than the highballs. Then Brainie says: 

“Winkie,” says he, ‘when you’re in Rome 
do as the Romans do.’ 

“And I says, ‘ Brainie, we ain’t in Rome, 
but I’m open to anything except another 
American drink.’ 

““Done with you,’ says Brainie, and he 
cheeped to the head-waiter, who was a bust- 
in’ Frenchman that talked a little English; 
and Brainie says: 

““When a French gentleman wants a 
drink what does he order? I don’t mean 
what does he order when he feels like a swig 
of slops or dishwater, but when his tongue 
is hangin’ out of his mouth, and his hands 
is twitchin’, and his feet is restless, and the 
money is burnin’ his pockets, and he wants 
a drink.’ 

“« “Absinthe,’ 
‘dripped.’ 

“*“What’s that?’ says Brainie. 

““Tt’s long,’ says I, ‘and it’s green and 
cool;’ for | was better edoocated than 
Brainie. . 


says the head-waiter, 
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“* Bring two,’ says Brainie, and they was 
brought. 

“*Tastes like the seed-cookies my grand- 
mother used to make,’ says Brainie, and he 
finished his in two swallers. Then he looks 
toward me and seen that mine were al- 
ready a part of the dim past. 

“*Two more,’ says Brainie, and he com- 
menced to lick his lips. 

“That were a peculiar day, sir. At first 
there was just me and Brainie conversin’ 
intimate and sociable, and drinkin’ our 
drinks. And then there was four of us, all 
drinkin’, me and Brainie and two ladies 
that claimed to be duchesses, and looked like 
empresses, bein’ all feathers an’ friendliness; 
and then, sir, there was night and stars and 
clear water ahead, and trees and villages 
and lights rollin’ by, and behind me some- 
thing spun and clicked like a big top, but 
I dassn’t look, because just beyond my nose 
was a kind a long, slantin’ wedge, with wa- 
ter rushin’ round it, and whenever I moved 
the wedge moved, and in a second I found 
that my hands was glued to the spokes of a 
wheel, and that I was steerin’ a boat. But 
it might have been a jolly shark, sir, it 
moved so fast, though it steered more like a 
salmon, and the hairs begun to stand up on 
my head, sir, which ached. Pretty soon | 
seen dead ahead a kind of Fourth of July 
celebration, but it was only the lights of 
a bridge. In aminute we was at it. 

“*Heads!’ I bellus, and ducks mine. But 
for all I knowed I were alone in the boat. 
Beyond the bridge there was the outskirts 
of two towns, one on each side of the river, 
and then dark forests and wide water. I 
steadies the wheel and looks round. In 
the midships section of the boat -—she 
might have been sixty foot long —I seed 
a chunk of metal which give out the spin- 
ning noise, and the shadder picture of a 
man. 

““*What boat is this?’ I sings out. 

“*Search me,’ comes back a voice, and it 
were Brainie’s. 

““How’d we get here?’ I calls. 

“Search me,’ says Brainie. 

“*Slow her down,’ says I. 

“*Bin trying to for a hour,’ says Brainie. 
‘She’s a motor boat. I run one a year ago 
on the Hudson, but this is a new kind.’ 

“The words weren’t out of his mouth 
when the spinnin’ noise stopped, and the 
boat commenced to slow down. 
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“‘Got it,’ says Brainie. ‘Oh, man, but 
I’m in a lather.’ 

“A minute or two more, sir, and the only 
headway we had was give us by the current 
of the river. 

““Now,’ says Brainie, ‘ask them what it 
means!’ 

““Them!’ says I, and I looked in the 
bottom of the boat; and there, sir, by all 
that’s holy, clinched like two wrestlers in 
the rubber boat, was the two duchesses. 

““* Ladies,’ I says, ‘where are we?’ 

“Then, sir, the duchess which was my 
especial duchess she sat up, and begun to 
tidy her hair and reach for her hat. 

“““Where are we, Duchess?’ says I. 

“Then the other one she sat up and 
commenced to tidy her hair. 

“*Them duchesses has lost their tongues,’ 
says Brainie. ‘Wasn’t we all talkin’ friend- 
ly enough in the coffee? Wasn’t we? And 
now they don’t understand nothin’.’ 

“Now that | think of it, Brainie,’ says I, 
‘they. didn’t talk none. But whenever | 
spoke up they nodded and smiled.’ 

“They done the same for me,’ says 
Brainie, sharp asapin. ‘And if they didn’t 
talk none, you foolish little man, how did 
we get on to the fact of them bein’ duch- 
esses? I asks you that.’ 

““* Maybe they was introduced to us, you 
hair-splittin’ nicumpoop,’ says I. ‘And 
however it were, it don’t matter none. The 
facts is what we want. Whose boat is this 
and how did we get her?’ 

““We don’t know whose she is,’ says 
Brainie, ‘and we think we stole her.’ 

““Then we'll go to jail,’ says I, ‘us and 
the duchesses.’ 

““Not if you’re the man I takes you for,’ 
says Brainie, ‘and not if | can mother this 
engine,’ sayshe. ‘We'll run for it, and they 
might as well fish for a shark that won’t 
take bait, as to chase after this jigamaree.’ 

“How about coal?’ says I. 

““They burn coal under your grand- 
mother’s grid,’ says Brainie, ‘but this here’s 
a motor boat, sabe, and she burns gasoline. 
She’s gasolined for a week.’ 

“*What will we do with the duchesses?’ 
says I, 

“*We'll learn ’em English and manners,’ 
says Brainie, ‘and take ’em for a bang-up 
cruise. And send them home with their 
hearts broke and their pockets bulgin’ with 
money.” 
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“And while we talked and planned, sir, 
the duchesses fixed each other’s hair as 
well as they could, and the stars begun to 
dim, and we drifted down the river in the 
dawn. 

“After a time Brainie he got the hang of 
the engines, and the day broke, bright and 
blue. We made out that the boat’s name 
was La Fleche—which is the French for 
arrer—and Brainie set the engines goin’ 
very slow, and we mosled down the river 
till it got to be breakfust time. 

“There was nothin’ to drink in the boat 
but gasoline (which is only a little safer than 
absinthe, sir), and nothin’ to eat but the 
duchesses; so we held a parley which led to 
nothin’, until, by and by, we come to the 
mouth of a creek which was all hemmed 
about with thick trees, and the duchess 
which were my particular duchess—and a 
particular white duchess, by your leave, sir, 
—she motioned to me to run the boat into 
the creek, which I done. We had a light 
skiff towin’ behind, half full of water, and 
the duchess which were my particular duch- 
ess, she signaled Brainie to fetch her along- 
side, which Brainie were in no hurry to do, 
If ever a man’s face looked like a disser- 
pated why, sir, it were Brainie’s. But my 
duchess she understood, which were be- 
cause she were a white duchess. First she 
points to her mouth, then to her bosom, 
and nods her head and smiles. Then she 
makes out to be chewin’. Then she points 
off through the trees and jumpsup and down 
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and then she points to the boat. Then she 
points to that part of her dress which would 
have been a trousers pocket if she had been 
a man, and then she holds out her hand 
palm up, toward me, and says: 

“*Cheenk—cheenk—if you please.’ 

“The poor, profane creature has gone 
nutty,’ says Brainie. 

“*Nutty yourself,’ says I, ‘she’s askin’ 
me for money, so’s she can go and get food 
and drink;’ and | says to my duchess, kind 
of playful, sir: 

“*Duchess want chink—chink—sabe?’ 

“And the duchess she nodded her head 
and laughed. And the upshot were that we 
set her ashore with a gold piece and our best 
wishes. But Brainie’s duchess she were 
lazy, and she curled up on the cushions 
and went to sleep. 

“After twohours’ waitin’ we hears a voice 
like a little girl’s way off in the woods, 
callin’: 

“Allo, meestairs, good morning, please, 
allo, all right.’ 

“And we shouts in answer, and Brainie’s 
duchess woke up, lookin’ underfed, and my 
duchess she come a-waltzin’ through the 
trees, with her eyes bright as stars and a big 
hamper in each hand. 

“Them hampers contained wine, sir, and 
water, and roasted chickens and strawber- 
ries, and milk and a brown jar of cream with 
a strawberry leaf tied over the top, and 
clubs of bread, and a hunk of cheese painted 
red on one side; and the duchess, my duch- 
ess, sir, she spread them out, and she sat 
clost to me, sir, and she laughed and talked 
in French, sir, and swore in English, till it 
seemed to me like | had died and woke up 
in heaven, sir. 

“The other duchess—Brainie’s, as was— 
she showed some signs of life, sir, but that 
was mostly those of a shark. And it 
weren’t till she had fed that her laugh had 
any heart in it. 

“*And now,’ says I, ‘girls and boys, 
what’s to be done? I wish I knowed 
where we was.’ 

“And Brainie says, ‘Try ’em in Spanish. 
Spanish don’t sound like English and 
French don’t sound like English, so it 
looks as if Spanish and French ought to 
sound alike.’ - 

“So I hove California Spanish into my 
duchess hot. And she answered back, 
makin’ sounds that I could understand. 
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And it come out that she was a sure-enough 
duchess, out for a lark, and that Brainie’s 
duchess were only a lady’s maid, and that 
we was on the river Sane somewheres be- 
tween Paris andthechannel. Then | asked 
the duchess how much of a lark she was out 
for, and she allowed she had inflooential 
friends in England, and wanted to know if 
me and Brainie could get her acrost in the 
motor boat. We allowed we could if there 
were no perlice interference and the weath- 
er were clear, because the Fleche, or Arrer, 
could knock the stuffin’ out of thirty knots 
without raisin’ her feathers. 

“So we poled out of the creek, for there 
was no way of backin’ the Arrer, and begun 
to slip down the river again, under what 
Brainie called our third speed, which were a 
rate of goin’ neither pell-mell nor draggin’. 

““My duchess made me learn her to steer, 
and standin’ in the bows with her garmints 
pressin’ into her with the wind, she looked 
like the woman called the Winged Victory 
in the Louver, only she had a head and a 
hat with feathers, which is items that the 
Victory were shipped without. 

“The reason we didn’t go fast were 
Brainie’s. He said if we kind of sort of 
loafed along nobody would suspect us of 
nothin’, and that when the pinch come it 
would be time to show clean heels. 

“That were a happy cruise. Whenever 
we got hungry or thirsty we hove to, and 
set the duchess ashore with the empty ham- 
pers and waited till she come back with ’em 
full. And then the other duchess that 
were a fake duchess would cheer up. But 
there were nothing real class about her, 
like my duchess. And she couldn’t talk 
two words of no languidge excep’ French, 
and so I guess she didn’t hand that out 
any too precise. 

“Well, sir, it were all too happy to last. 
When we passed a town the people come 
out on the wharves and waved to us some, 
but nobody seemed on to us bein’ robbers 
in a stole boat. 

“And we come in time to the mouth of 
the Sane, which is two curved dikes of 
stone with a flag on the end of each one, 
before there were any trouble. There was 
a lot of men in high hats standin’ round the 
flags on one of the dikes, and the minute we 
hove into sight a puff of white smoke come 
out from among their legs, and they begun 
to wave their arms and look up river. At 











first we thought it was us they was lookin’ 
at, but the duchess, who were steerin’, she 
looked over her shoulder and give a squall, 
and there tearin’ down the river after us 
was six motor-boats, the water roarin’ 
white about them. 

“Let her go,’ I yells to Brainie, and 
makes for the wheel. But the duchess she 
pushed me aside, and she says in Spanish, 
with a laugh: ‘Place for the ladies.’ And 
she steadied the Arrer straight between the 
flags with one hand, and with the other she 
pulled the pins, which had diamond heads 
to ’em, out of her hat, and threw the pins 
and the hat into the bottom of the boat. 

“By that the other boats was almost on 
us, and I looked to be took. But Brainie 
he weren’t idle. And the Arrer she give a 
jerk and a jump, her stern settled, her 
bows riz, and she moved for England like a 
telegram. 

“Just as we run between the flags the 
gents in the high hats took a crack at us 
with the cannon they had. Brainie and me 
we dropped ourselves like hot horseshoes, 
and the fake duchess fetched a screech 
and commenced to gruvel in the bottom of 
the boat. But my duchess, she never 
moved, only smiled and kissed her hand to 
them as had tried to murder her. 

“The six motor-boats was hard on us, 
and splitting theirselves to close up, but the 
flags, sir, was a part of history, they was 
that far behind the times. When I looked 
two of the perlice boats that was after 
us was suddenly jerked backward from 
the ‘bunch. And another begun to lose 
ground. But there was three left, runnin’ 
neck and neck and lookin’ hungry. And it 
seemed to me they was closin’ up some. 
And every second | thought they’d pull 
guns and try to pot us. But they must 
have left the perlice station in a hurry and 
forgot to bring anything but their clubs. 
Not a shot were fired. 

“Them three boats, sir, held us half way 
to England. Then we struck into a tide 
rip, cross wind and chop sea all to onct, and 
that fixed two of ’em. The third she kep’ 
on, but she weren’t in the runnin’! Messed 
waters was the Arrer’s strong point. But 
strong waters was more in the fake 
duchess’s line. And the only thing she 
could hold on to were the Arrer’s port rail. 
The spray hit us, sir, like shots out of a 
gun, and when we come to smooth water 
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under the cliffs of Britain, we was half 
drownded. 

“But my duchess she only laughed and 
swore, and she run the Arrer straight for a 
harbor that were full of yachts dressed in 
flags of all nations. Two of the yachts was 
lyin’ to under mainsails, and each mainsail 
had a big black number on it. The duchess 
she made for the line between them yachts, 
and the second she crossed it one of them 
let goacannon. And then, sir, the sailing 
yachts they let off cannons and the steam 
yachts they let off whistles and sirens, till 
you'd a thought they was mad, and every- 
body yelled and waved their hats. 

“The duchess she told me to tell Brainie 
to slow down, which he done, and then she 
run the Arrer alongside a wharf. And 
Brainie and me made her fast and clumb 
ashore. I hove up the duchess, and 
Brainie he hove up the fake duchess, and 
then, sir, because we didn’t darst to be 
took, we made for to give ’em the slip, sir. 
But I says to mine in Spanish, | says: 

“They'll be easy on you, my dear, bein’ a 
woman, and you can say as it were me stole 
the boat and made you come. And here’s 
all the money I’ve got, for your trouble,’ 
says 1. ‘And you’re my fancy,’ | says, ‘for 
to cruise with, and here’s a kiss, my dear, 
for good-by.’ 

“But the duchess she pushed away the 
money, which were all I had, and she backed 
off from the kiss, which | forgot to say that 
at no time she hadn’t let me kiss her nor 
hold her hand, even though for the rest she 
were very friendly. And she hauled a silk 
purse out of her pocket, bulgin’ with gold, 
and she slips it to me, and says—and she 
says it in sure-enough English, sir, which 
proved that she’d being guyin’ us from the 
start—says she: 

“*T thought you was sober when I en- 
gaged you, Mr. Winkler. But you was full 
of absinthe, it seems, and when we come 
aboard, and your companion, who is a 
low fellow, couldn’t manage the motor, | 
thought we was lost. The plan was to stop 
at my chato, and pick up my husband and 
my clothes for the motor race between 
France and England. But we wasn’t able 
to stop, and it was too late to go back, and 
I was daft to have my boat win, and that’s 
the argument. I overheard your low com- 
panion talking to you about motor-boats, 
and that was how I come to engage him, for 
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my shofer had been took sick. But you 
don’t remember.’ 

““*No,’ says I, feelin’ pretty foolish. 

“They was a crowd around us now, loaf- 
ers and swells mixed. And the swells kep’ 
arrivin’ in boats and climbin’ up the wharf 
to shake the duchess’s hands and admire at 
her. But the duchess she gives me her 
hand to shake, and she laughs and says, 
‘Winkler, I likes you.’ Then she gives me 
a ring with a tolerable diamond in it. ‘If 
you ever wants help,’ says she, ‘send this to 
the Duchess of Toulon, and you'll get it. 
Your friend is a low beast, Winkler, but he 
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had his points as a shofer, and so here’s luck 
to you both. I thanks you, particular, for 
the respect you have showed to a woman 
that for all you knowed was light. And I 
wish you many prosperous voyages.’ 

“That were the last I ever seed of my 
duchess, sir. But it don’t do to mention 
her to Brainie, sir, because she said he was a 
low beast. Now Brainie were a low beast, 
But it 


sir, he couldn’t deny it himself. 
doesn’t do to tell a man the truth.” 

I said good-night to Winkler, and strolled 
aft, wondering if he had told the strict truth 
to me. 





SUMMER ABSENCE 
BY ELSA BARKER 


I wonder if the trees that beckon thee 
To their deep shadows in thy lone retreat 
Are tender as my arms; and if the sweet 
Soft yielding grass clings to thee lovingly 
As I in drowsy hours. The ecstasy 
That quivers in the ever-moving wheat 
Whispers of love to thee, and the strong beat 
Of Nature’s heart woos thee continually. 


Love, we are one, the moving wheat and I, 
And the great heart of Nature. When the trees 
Beckon to thee, I beckon; when the blades 
Of grass caress thy fingers as they lie 
: Entangled with them, I am even in these, 
And | am hidden in the twilight shades. 














THE MAGIC OF THE RAIN 


BY CHARLES QUINCY TURNER 


O the observer of trifles by the way- 
side there are always surprises, and 
the longer one observes the wider 

does the horizon grow. A single fact 
stowed away to-day illumines to-morrow 
the way to another otherwise passed by un- 
heeded; and the two are the key, years 
hence, to some deeply interesting problem. 

Let me give a case in point, “‘a sermon 
in stones,” in Shakespeare’s and not the 
conventional sense. During the month 
just passed it was my daily necessity to 
pass to and fro on one of the busiest thor- 
oughfares of one of the largest of our East- 
ern cities, where, as is common in these 
hustling days, an old-fashioned, two-storied 
corner store was torn down, the excavations 
at once beginning. The top surface of 
glacial drift stones, ranging from “‘nigger- 
heads” to coarse gravel, was very soon re- 
moved, and here and there the mica-schist 
rock was exposed, indicating the existence 
of a hollow pocket with shelving rock 
around. At the bottom of the pocket, over 
the basin of rock, were two or three feet of 
clayey marl, perhaps better described as 
brick earth. 

At this point some delay arose in the 
‘ building operations, and a fortnight of 
warm, rainy weather followed. This de- 
veloped over the patch of clay in the bot- 
tom of the excavation a crop of a beauti- 
fully fine, dark green grass, close and even, 
like a lawn. Naturally this little oasis in 
the surrounding desert of sheer rock caught 
my eye and excited my curiosity. How 
did it get there? There was no apparent 
source. The site was one entirely sur- 
rounded by standing buildings, the season 
was not one when vagrant seeds could be 
in the air, and the velvety covering was 
green and close, no straggling shoots of 
stray oats. 
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There was but one explanation, and that 
was suggested by two of my experiences 
of years ago. The drift rubbish which had 
for ages covered the lower clay soil had, | 
have said, been removed, and the seeds of 
thousands of years agone, opened once 
more to the influence of light and air and 
the magic of the rain and sunshine, had 
bourgeoned and asserted their old-time 
right. That seeds long deprived of natural 
surroundings retain their vitality has been 
partially proved by wheat grown from 
seeds taken from Egyptian tombs, where 
it had lain three thousand years; but my 
light to the grass-grown patch was a closer 
analogy. 

When I was a boy I was, as all healthy 
boys are, a bit of a collector, and amongst 
other things which came to my net were 
butterflies. Now I was not a high and dry 
scientific collector, but I knew some who 
were, and among the some was an old vil- 
lage tailor who spent his every spare hour 
hunting for, and capturing and breeding, 
caterpillars into butterflies and moths, and 
he had in his collection some few of the 
rarest kind—in fact, of presumably extinct 
species; “‘the great copper,” I think he 
called them in the vernacular. Anyway, 
where he got them and how he got them 
was the puzzle of the butterfly wiseacres. 

It often happens that a foxy old col- 
lector as he was enjoys the mystery of his 
gatherings and the perplexities of his sci- 
entific friends so much that he is obliged 
to confide in somebody, in order that he 
may have company to chuckle over their 
bewilderment; and so my old tailor friend 
told me, then a youngster, where he got 
them, whereby hangs the beginning of light 
on my patch of unexpected grass. 

It appeared that by some means, which 
I was happily too unscientific to bother 
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about, he had become acquainted with two 
or three curious facts. First, that under- 
neath an old white-sand sea bottom left 
high and dry miles inland and given up to 
the rabbits and pine trees, the sand where- 
of was like silver sand (much of the con- 
sistency of that on the shore of Arverne 
on the Atlantic side of Long Island), there 
was two feet beneath the surface a layer 
of black, peaty soil, and below that again 
a white marl; secondly, that if one dug 
through the three strata and turned them 
topsy-turvy, there would, when the rains 
came, grow on the newly exposed surface 
a beautiful cropofa species of wild mustard, 
of which plant there was no other sign in 
the whole district; and thirdly, that on the 
wild mustard (how they got there I am 
not now discussing) he would in due season 
invariably find feeding the little caterpillar 
which ultimately became the mysterious 
butterfly for which the savants hungered. 

Now it so happened that many years 
afterward a railway invaded this very 
much left alone district, and scoring its 
way in cuttings through the slight eleva- 
tions, transported the soil therefrom to 
form viaducts over the shallow interven- 
ing valleys. 1 saw the line in course of con- 
struction the most part of one winter, and 
I traveled over it in the following July, 
when I saw half a mile of both sides of a 
viaduct literally covered, without room to 
drop a stone between, with millions and 
millions of the most glorious scarlet pop- 
pies—a gleam of color the like of which 
I never expect to see again. I had occa- 
sion to be in that neighborhood for a few 
days, and as | knew the contractor who 
made that viaduct, I asked him to point 
out to me the cutting from which the soil 
had been removed for this bank. There 
were no poppies in all that district, and I 
was Satisfied then and am now that all that 
wealth of poppy glow came from long- 
buried seed turned up by the spade and 
wheelbarrow into the daylight and the 
rain again, and, glorying in a new birth, 
created a new world of beauty. 

From all which I feel satisfied of the 
possibility and indeed high probability 
that my grass patch in the city excavation 
came from seed buried for ages beneath 
the ice cap and the débris of the glacial 
moraine, and opened by the enterprising 
twentieth-century engineer for a few brief 
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days to the influences of heavenly light and 
air and the magic of the rain. ’Twas but 
a few days; the blaster and the excavator 
cut short its career ere seed-time. 

Yes, the magic of the rain is wonderful! 
Magic is the only term which covers its 
wonder working; in verification of this let 
me add the testimony of a recent corre- 
spondent on the drought which for years 
had paralyzed the grassless and scorched 
downs of western Queensland. 

The material loss in the years of drought 
can scarcely be comprehended. In one in- 
stance out of a flock of 95,000 sheep only 
300 survived; and out of a herd of 30,000 
cattle only 500. “As the cattle and sheep 
perished, the dingoes (wild dogs) multi- - 
plied upon the offal, until it appeared as 
if whole districts would go back to a soli- 
tude more desolate than that which existed 
before the foot of a white man touched 
the Australian soil.” 

At last, where rain had been unknown 
for years the clouds, in the figurative words 
of the Psalmist, literally ‘dropped fatness” 
over two thirds of the continent. 

Before its advent “there was one long 
panorama of desolation. Ground burnt 
and calcined without a blade of green to 
lighten the dead monotony. From rail- 
way fence to horizon there was absolutely 
nothing. The line of the horizon cut hard 
against the sky, with no softening outline. 
Near by the ground was cracked and fis- 
sured, and in the middle distance were 
clumps of dejected trees that told of a 
watercourse that once fed them. At Wy- 
andra the downs, broader and more exten- 
sive than ever before, stretched in hopeless 
barrenness to the limit of the view. There 
was not even a dead twig to break the 
level. There is no adjective in the English 
language to describe it. Awful, terrible, 
horrible, are each inadequate. And most 
pitiful of all were the long lines of felled 
mulga, the only thing that kept the sheep 
alive until they died and the dust came and 
mercifully hid their bones. But great is 
the soft magic of the falling rain! At its 
touch the gray, heat-wasted, desolate land- 
scape turned emerald green, and grew lush 
with grass. What was yesterday the floor 
of a Sahara, became to-day a mass of herb- 
age which the moist English valleys and 
canal-fed meadows of Holland in summer 
time might envy.” 











Whether this Australian drought of 
years’ duration, like so many others which 
have settled into permanence, arose from 
the natural or commercial denudation of 
the woodlands I cannot say; but which- 
ever the cause, it no way lessens the value of 
the fact that a treeless country is a rainless 
country (whereof Americans cannot be too 
often reminded), and thereby let me in- 
stance the Island of Ascension—to me one 
of the most interesting examples of cause 
and effect within my knowledge. 

To begin at the beginning, for the sake 
of an exact comprehension let any reader 
turn to a good atlas, and he will find the 
smallest of small specks indicated in the 
southern Atlantic about half way between 
the coasts of South America and Africa, 
roughly two thousand miles from each. 
That is the Island of Ascension, about 
eight miles long and seven wide, and it 
is bounded on the north and south by the 
North Pole and South Pole respectively. 
When one adds that it is a volcanic moun- 
tain ten thousand feet high and lies in the 
wastes of the sea, itself absolutely water- 
less and fruitless, sufficient has been said 
to make it understandable why nobody 
up to the year 1815 had even taken the 
trouble, though it had been known three 
centuries, to hoist a national flag over it. 
However, fate was working out its salvation 
in a very curious byway. 

It came about in this wise. Great Brit- 
ain had, after the battle of Waterloo, taken 
charge of the Emperor Napoleon and ban- 
ished him to the island of St. Helena. Fears 
of a filibustering expedition for effecting 
his release were groundless except from one 
rendezvous in the world, and that was the 
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Island of Ascension, eight or nine hundred 
miles away, and lest some adventurers 
should pick up this unconsidered trifle and 
use it surreptitiously for a vantage place, 
Great Britain sent a naval and military 
expedition and took possession of it. They 
found it a barren heap, the residual product 
of ages of volcanic eruption, a barren cone 
sloping down’ from its central crater to 
the sea in all directions. No drop of rain 
ever fell upon its scorched and withered 
sides. 

The Englishmen were there, however, 
to stay and for duty, and. though they had 
to send to St. Helena for every drop of 
water they used, they set about a beginning 
of making something grow toward sustain- 
ing life, or at least modifying its conditions. 
Gradually by slow degrees, but surely, 
their efforts were successful. Kindly na- 
ture requires but little encouragement, and 
the dews fell and crystallized and the herb- 
age and shrubbery spread, and little trees 
took root and shed their seed, and the 
mountain in the long course of years be- 
came largely covered, until at last this one- 
time waterless heap of waste products of 
a lifeless volcano became able to provide 
millions upon millions of gallons of water, 
which are stored in its caverns for the ships 
that pass to and from the Cape of Good 
Hope and to Australia; and beneath the 
shades of umbrageous terraces, high up in 
the cool air, the invalided soldier from 
tropical Africa and India and the Orient 
finds a restoring sanatorium which has 
brought back to health and life many 
a weary soul and stricken body. Truly 
there is magic in the rain and healing in 
the forests! 


SUCCESS 


A cablegram has just been received from Caspar Whitney from Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, which tells the whole story, in as far as it can be told except by Mr. Whitney himself 
after his return, of the remarkable success of his daring venture in the South American 


jungle: 


“Hardest, fullest adventure, most successful exploring hunting expedition my 


career First man to visit hostile Indians, headwaters Orinoco.” 





BOATS AND BOAT-HANDLERS 


BY HENRY C. ROWLAND 


OT many years ago there was a type 
of yachtsman which one seldom 
meets to-day. He had his own little club, 
which might be anything from the loft 
over a ship-chandler’s to a snug bungalow 
along the beach. All of the members of 
this club were ‘‘yacht owning members’”’ 
and the yachts were of every sort and 
description, from the Chesapeake ‘‘bug- 
eye’’ schooner-rigged with leg-o- -mutton 
sails to a Bay of Fundy “‘pinkey”’ with 
lines like the ace of spades and as deep as 
she was long. The sw ell racing craft was 
the old-fashioned ‘‘sand-bagger’’ sloop 
with its skimming-dish build and yards of 
boom out-board. When they raced, each 
owner sailed his own boat; there were 
separate classes, of course, but in her class 
the first boat home was the winner; if 
there happened to be wind the best nerve 
and the stoutest gear were apt to win out, 
and if there was calm there was no race, 
because in those days they did not build 
and rig boats to sail over the course in the 
allotted time when it was necessary to 
watch the flame of a match to see where the 
wind was from. 

The owners of these boats knew their 
crafts from truck to keel and from stem to 
gudgeon. Often they were their own 
riggers, carpenters, painters and not in- 
frequently, builders! They were yachts- 
men of a frequent type, too; each watering 
place had its coterie, and when they were 
richer and went into the sport on a larger 
scale they. sailed their own fleet schooners 
into foreign ports. 

Although the conditions of modern 
yachting are popularly supposed to have 
given a great impetus to the interest and 
nautical skill of those who sail for pleasure, 
it is doubtful if this is the case. The social 
features, the element of fashion and gayety; 
in fact all of the bright and spectacular 
features of a thriving yacht club in the 
fulness of its mid-summer bloom are charm- 
ing and interesting, but they are crowding 
the true boat-lover into shoai waters while 
the broad-beamed ‘‘rocking-chair fleet”’ 
swing in mid-channel at the end of a long 


sco 

To-day, the passion seems all for speed 
and style, but there are a good many non- 
professional sailormen left who love a 
stanch and able boat for her own sake, and 
it is probable that these will get back to 
early principles and rescue the sport from 
the hands of the faddists just as the true 
lovers of other sports, tennis, golf, fencing, 
etc., have done. 


The gravest fault of the modern yachts- 
man lies in the fact that he is too proud to 
begin at the foot of the ladder. here are 
several ways in which one may learn to 
handle a boat, two of which are chiefly in 
vogue. The first is to get a small skiff 
with a sail and a centerboard, dress light 
and then select the proper day to ork 
the problems out; the second is to buy 
a fair-sized sailboat and then hire a man 
to teach one how to handle her. 

Of the two methods, the first is not only 
the quicker but also the more thorough; 
incidentally it is much cheaper as it saves 
wages and one cannot create much havoc 
amongst the shipping with a light, four- 
teen-foot skiff, and the man who owns the 
larger boat will invariably discharge his 
sailing-master before he graduates. But 
_ principal reason which makes the sail- 

-skiff the better is that a man cannot 
a ford to skip any of the elemental prin- 
ciples in boat-handling, as later on he is 
certain to be at times responsible for the 
safety of his guests. He has no right to 
handle a tiller until he can handle an oar; 
yet it is amazing to see how many of the 
men who sail their own boats do not know 
how to “‘scull’’ with the boat sweep which 
every small boat should carry. 

The evolutions of a man experimenting 
by himself in a sailing-skiff are interesting 
to himself and others, but it is wonderful 
how soon he will learn, and these principles 
which he culls by harrowing experience are 
the same to be applied to anything which 
carries a fore-and-aft rig. In fact, the 
sailing-skiff is in many ways more difficult 
to handle than the larger boat. Being 
close to the water it does not hold the 
breeze as true as the tall sail, because the 
lower stratum of wind will strike the water 
and ricochet at a slightly different angle; 
also the force is constantly varying because 
each separate puff or lightening of the 
breeze makes itself felt at once, whereas 
upon a large sail, these slight variances of 
force and direction are averaged over the 
whole area of canvas. Other disadvan- 

tages due to lightness of material, etc., are 
obvious. 

To appreciate the liberal course in boat- 
handling which a sailing-sk#f can furnish 
the beginner, one has but to watch his 
manceuvres for a little while. This is a 
favorite diversion of the ‘‘rocking-chair 
fleet,’’ most of whom can box the compass, 
discourse on the barometer, expound the 
tide theory and name the head-sails on a 
four-masted schooner, but few, if any, of 
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whom could bring a thirty-foot sloop up 
to a sea-wall in a fresh breeze without 
‘“‘shutting her up like an accordion.” To 
understand how much more the tyro in 
the sailing-skiff — for his money than 
the man in the knockabout, let us watch 
him from the start. He has a fifteen-foot 
sharpie (flat-bottomed) skiff with a jib and 
mainsail rig. The boat is tied to the lee side 
of the club-house float by a long painter. 

The beginner hauls her in and steps 
aboard forward of the mast. Next he 
tries to slip around the mast, but the boat 
heels toward him. He grabs the mast 
high up, where his leverage is so great that 
the boat rolls him off into the water to a 
chorus of delighted cries from the ‘‘rock- 
ing-chair fleet.’’ The water is waist deep 
and in climbing back into his craft he 
grips the mast low down near its foot where 
he discovers that it will bear his weight. 
(Lesson 1.) The higher the strain on the 
mast the greater the tax on the stability 
of the boat. Some day when he wants 
to haul up his anchor out in deep water he 
will not try to step up in the eyes by grasp- 
ing the mast above his head. 

He casts off the stops securing his sail 
and hoists the jib. The sail fills and the 
boat, still held by her painter, seems sud- 
denly possessed of a devil. She makes 
a vicious dive at a boat on one side of her, 
and her master has no sooner tried to fend 
her off with his hands and got his fingers 
jammed than she turns and rams a neigh- 
bor lying on her quarter. He sees that the 
jib is inciting this fit of bad temper, so he 


drops it. Peace again. He tries hoisting 
the mainsail and the boat lies quiet. (Les- 
son 2.) Hoist the mainsail first, and 


(Lesson 3) fingers are poor fenders. 

He decides to sail off before the wind as 
the interest of the ‘‘rocking-chair fleet”’ 
annoys him and this method promises the 
swiftest escape. He is sure of being able 
to sail that way and he is willing to take 
his chances on getting back again. The 
function of the center-board is not quite 
clear to him, but deciding that it would not 
be there unless useful, he lowers it. As 
the jib has proved itself to be an unman- 
nerly sail he decides not to use it until 
better acquainted. 

He hauls in his sheet and makes it fast 
as it looks more ship-shape so, casts off his 
painter and scrambling aft takes the tiller, 
which he shoves hard-up. The wind has 
drifted the skiff a little below the float, but 
as the close-hauled mainsail fills, the skiff 
leaps ahead and charges the pier leadin 
to the float. The helmsman is bewildere 
for here is a double-barreled paradox! A 
boat defying all the laws of physics, for 
in the first place she is rushing dead into the 
wind’s eye; in the second, she utterly ig- 
nores the force exerted by her rudder and 
selects the direction least indicated in the 
natural order of things. Crash! she tries 


to crawl under the gangway but is stopped 
Sortunavely this holds. 


by her jib-stay. 
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Cries of encouragement come from the 
‘“‘rocking-chair fleet’’ and he hears the 
contact of hands on thighs. He tries to 
shove clear, but as often as he does so the 
skiff rushes back again. Observing the 
mainsail tugging at the sheet-rope he 
clambers aft and lets it run. The sail 
flaps, and the skiff drifts astern. (Lesson 
4.) Headway against the wind can be lost 
by slacking the sheet until the wind is 
spilled. 

As he turn$ the cause of his trouble in his 
mind he sees that to have fouled the gang- 
way he tust have sailed almost directl 
against the wind, and he wonders how na 
things can be. His eyes fall upon the 
center-board with a flash of understanding. 
Solved! He hauls up the board with a 
slam and shoves in the pin. (Lesson 5.) 
To sail against the wind, 7.e., tack, one 
needs a center-board. 

Having drifted clear of impedimenta he 
tries to steer off before the wind, but al- 
though the skiff does not dash at the pier 
she seems loath to turn. He remembers 
that she had no such scruples when he 
hoisted the jib, ‘so he hoists it again. The 
effect is magical. (Lesson 6.) To swing 
the bow of a boat a jib is useful. 

He is amazed at the speed suddenly 
developed. The skiff is flying through the 
water. He decides that it is just as well 
not to let her run away with him, and 
accordingly he proceeds to haul the tiller 
toward him; that is, to the side opposite 
the sail. 

The effect is swift and terrifying; for a 
moment the sail seems to hang slack, then 
suddenly the wind catches it on the other 
side. The boom is jerked high in air. He 
sees it aiming a vicious blow at his head 
and drops in time to save his skull, but 
not his cap. Instinctively he seeks to 
remedy the trouble by shoving the tiller 
back the other way, but the sail is on the 
other side now which makes relative con- 
ditions between sail and tiller the same as 
before. Back comes the sail with another 
wicked jibe and this time the main-sheet 
fouls his feet and spills him in the bottom 
of the boat. Faint cries reach him from 
the ‘‘rocking-chair fleet.” 

The beginner is no fool and he sees that 
both times he has shoved his tiller to the 
up, or weather side of his boat. He has 
two guesses and this time he shoves it to 
the down, or lee side. The effect is grati- 
fying; the sail flaps but makes no hostile 
move. He hauls it in, keeping a pressure 
on the tiller until he is heading well into 
the wind. The sail flaps again and he 
hauls it flatter, continuing this until he 
gets an approximate proper relation be- 
tween sail and wind and course, as he can 
tell from where he is yen 2 (Lesson 

.) To turn a sail-boat gracefully, shove 
the tiller to the down, or lee side. 

But suddenly he observes to his con- 
sternation that although his skiff is head- 
ing up-stream she is traveling sideways/ 
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Ah, bitter experience has already taught 
him how to make her rush at the wind. 
The center-board! He drops it and ob- 
serves the result with a thrill of pride. 
He has simply applied Lesson 5. 

And so one may follow him through the 
whole course of his joys and sorrows and 
derive much amusement therefrom, but 
this man will learn to handle a boat! He 
has already learned more in this first at- 
tempt than the man in the knockabout 
will learn from his instructor in a week, or 
to be more accurate, he has gained more. 
What he has learned will stay by him, and 
some day when he gets caught in a nasty 
place he will act quickly and instinctively 
without hopping up and down and trying 
to remember what some one has told hint 
until there comes a crash and he finds 
himself in the water under his sail and goes 
out the next day in a launch to help drag 
for his guests. The man in the skiff has 
learned as the result of his own personal 
experience; falling overboard, ramming 
the row-boats, fouling the pier, losing his 
cap, getting foul of the main-sheet, etc. 
Perhaps his bitterest experience is when 
he tries to come up to the float. Three 
times he charges past, traveling at such 
a speed that reason tells him that if he 
tried to stop he would land up amongst 
the ‘‘rocking-chair fleet,’? who cheer him 
as he goes past and admire his parade. 
Eventually he lowers his sail and rows 
in, but the next day he goes out and 
practices rounding up to an oyster-stake 
until he finds out how to do it. When 
finally he comes to take the tiller of some 
big, steady boat he will be surprised to 
discover how much easier she is to handle 
than his erratic little dragon-fly. The se- 
lection of a boat is of course a matter 
of individual taste. One may buy a $500 
boat, in which case one will not get much, 
or one may buy $500 worth of boat, 
in which case one will get a great deal. 
It is amazing how cheaply a good, sound 
boat, say 20 to 30 feet water-line, can be 
bought by a person who knows how to go 
about it, and it is even more surprising 
to learn how cheaply such a boat may be 
maintained. Almost any oysterman or 
clammer or fisherman can pick up a reason- 
ably fast, sound and able boat for that 
sum, and there are plenty of much larger 
boats which have been bought for less. I 
am referring, of course, to sound boats; 
one can pay anything from $5 to $5,000 
for a rotten, wormy or nail-sick boat, ac- 
cording to the personal equation of buyer 
and seller. An unsound boat like an 
unsound horse will usually be offered 
either at a very high or a very low price. 
A fair price will not attract interest. 

The modern craze for racing machines 
and swift, stylish cruisers has put the old- 
fashioned type of boat at a very low price. 

do not mean to detract from the merits 
of the modern small cruising-yachts, say 
of the knockabout or sea-going yawi- 
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rigged type; they are excellent boats, 
fast, able, comfortable, and in every way 
superior to the old Emma Jane or Four 
Winds, but to my mind they are not half 
as good boats for the money they cost. 
One can hardly compare a $500 with a 
$5,000 boat just because they happen to 
be of about the same length of water-line. 
But think of it; by looking around a little 
one can buy a sound, able boat of say 35 
feet over all with a cabin in which three 
people could cruise comfortably; a little 
vessel in which a man could sail around 
Cape Cod or go down “‘outside’’ to the 
Delaware Capes in comfort and safety, 
for the same price as a little 18-foot, open 
race-about or knockabout or flop-about. 
Yet nine men out of ten will choose the 
flop-about because she has a hard-wood 
finish, creamy sails and bright-work, and 
then they will hire Swedes to dry out the 
sails after a shower, hog the mahogany run 
until it glistens and wipe the verdigris off 
the bright-work. It is here that the yacht- 
ing spirit corrodes the non-professional 
sailor-man. 

The man who owns the race-about learns 
to sail, possibly to figure time allowances 
from measurements and sail-area, and to 
manoeuvre in a race; the man on the 
Emma Jane or Four Winds learns to sail, 
to navigate by dead-reckoning, to rig, and 
incidentally to cook. Also he learns ge- 
ography. By the time he has been ship- 
mates with the Four Winds for several 
seasons he is a pretty good sailor-man. 

As far as the cost of keeping a boat is 
concerned, the Four Winds will be less 
expensive than the race-about, because a 
boat of the former type does not need to 
be spick-and-span to command respect. 
Her ‘‘shippyness’’ will do that, whereas 
there is no more forlorn, dejected-looking 
object afloat than a slatternly yacht. On 
the Four Winds paint takes the place of 
shellac, galvanized iron is used instead of 
brass, and the discarded sails of some yacht 
can be picked up at a low figure and cut 
down to fit. She will not require half the 
care and her gear need not be absolutely 
new. It can be purchased in any yacht- 
yard for a surprisingly low figure, and as 
far as anchors and blocks and lights and 
nautical instruments, etc., are concerned, 
one has no idea of the resources of a South 
Street junk-shop until one has tried. An- 
other thing to consider in buying is that 
an out-of-date yacht is a very difficult 
thing to sell; as difficult, in fact, as an 
out-of-date automobile, whereas there is 
always an open market for a boat which 
can work for her living. 

By the foregoing I do not wish to have 
it understood that I should advise a man 
who wants to own and sail his boat to go 
out and buy some obsolete junk with a 
stern like a water-melon and a bow which 
can only be told from the stern by the 
presence df a bow-sprit. Neither do I 
mean a heavy, clumsy oyster-sloop, or 











Boats and Boat-Handlers 


some big, floating freight-car of a sharpie. 
Porseneliy, I loathe sharpies, except as 
house-boats. The type of boat which I 
have in mind is such as one sees down at 
the eastern end of Long Island Sound, 
either blue-fishing for the market or taking 
out fishing-parties; also the boats used by 
the fishermen about Cape Cod and Narra- 
gansett Bay. If one expects to do much 
sailing in very shoal water an excellent 
boat is that of the type used by the fisher- 
men in the Great South Bay. These are 
carvel-built, but with such a broad beam 
that a 30-foot boat will not draw more 
than two feet with her board up. They 
are stiff, stanch and able sea-boats and 
not bad-looking. A keel-boat is always 
preferable where the local depths of water 
permit, not only for stability and sea- 
going qualities, but for cabin comfort. 

robably the most all-round, convenient 
and practical boat is one which combines 
both keel and center-board, and while able 
to work to windward without her board, 
requires it for pointing up and holding her 
ground when on the wind. She will draw 
three and one-half to four feet of water, 
and will have a comfortable cabin with 
pee six feet of head-room, a self- 

ailing cock-pit, and will be altogether a 
stanch little sea-going craft. 

It seems to me that the English people 
have the right idea of yachting in its true 
sense. To them a yacht is any kind of a 
private pleasure craft from a Thames 
wherry to a full-rigged ship. A Deal lug- 
ger, bought and equipped for a cruise 
around the British Isles, rates with an 
pe et steam-yacht, if the people 
aboard her are the right sort, and a schoon- 
er-yacht of the type of one of our Glouces- 
ter fishermen would be a great swell. I 
was once looking over some small aux- 
iliary bark-rigged steam whalers in Dun- 
dee, when I noticed that one of them was 
of rather better model and smarter in 
appearance than the others. Commenting 
on this to a man with whom I had entered 
into casual conversation, he informed me 
that this particular vessel was a yacht. I 
afterward met the leaser in Edinburgh; 
he told me that he had chartered this little 
whaler and had been on a twelve-months’ 
trip to the Arctic, hunting musk-ox, polar- 
bears and walrus. This is the true yacht- 
ing spirit; this yachting ‘‘with the bark 
on ” 


During the last few seasons there seems 
to have arisen among those who sail for 
pleasure a spirit of yachting snobbery; that 
1s to say, a tendency to regard with con- 
— any pleasure craft which. is not 
modern and spruce and highly-finished, 
without reference to her qualities or the 
manner in which she is handled. There 
are to-day a good many able, non-pro- 
fessional boat-handlers who have given up 
sailing because they are unable to afford 
yacht-club membership and are ashamed 
of their rough old boats which they feel 
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to look shabby in the midst of the sparkling 
leasure-fleet about a fashionable resort. 
hey feel a certain humiliation in handling 
a smart, though roughly finished fishing- 
sloop, and rather than sail a vessel lacking 
in style and elegance they will give up the 
sport entirely. 

This is sad, but true; also it is absurd 
and inconsistent. Since the whole game 
is purely for fun, what difference does 
it make whether a man prefers a 50-foot 
Maine fishing-boat or a 21-foot |fin-keel 
flyer? The cost will be about the same 
and there are a good many people who 
will look with more pleasure and admi- 
ration at the stanch, shippy little schoon- 
er, with her tarred rigging and brown 
sails boiling in with everything drawing 
and a bone in her teeth, than at the slight, 
graceful little yacht, even though the latter 
may be flying the season’s championship 
regatta pennant. ; 

ithin the last few’ years another factor 
has entered into boat-handling, and this 
is the gas-engine. This form of auxiliary 
has come to stay, and while at first sight 
it appears to rob the sport of much of its 
glamour and romance, there is a great 
deal to be said in its favor. 

To-day, the outings of most people are 
subject to a definite time limit, whether 
the holiday be a matter of days or hours, 
and between the two factors of sail and 
power many a man is enabled to —7 
pleasures previously denied him. The hig 
power for the slight sacrifice of space and 
small expense of running are irrefutable 
arguments for the gas-engine; others are 
the advantages in working through shoal, 
narrow and crowded water-ways under in- 
dependent power and without being com- 
pelled to tie on behind a lumbering barge 
or being almost jerked out of the water by 
a snorting tug. 

Whether she be sail or auxiliary, of 
gentle or humble birth, the man who gets 
the most of health and pleasure from his 
boat will be the man whose boat is less 
his plaything than his close and intimate 
friend. He must know her every mood 
and whim; understand each fault and vir- 
tue; be able to repair with his own hands 
any damage to hull or rigging. He should 
understand the use of tools as much as 
that of his compass and parallel rules; he 
should know the art of rope-lore; how to 
make splices and sennets and knots. His 
sea-going course should include a knowl- 
edge of how to put a neat patch in his 
call, and he should know how to brew a 
strong pot of coffee and throw a clam- 
fritter at four in the morning just before 
he gets into his dinghy and goes out after 
snipe. If his gas-engine gets sulky he 
should be able to coax it into good humor 
or beat some sense into it with a hammer. 

And when he can do all of these things 
he is a graduate boat-handler and has 
earned the right to sail the boat of his 
choice wherever it seems good to him. 








WOMEN AND THE AUTOMOBILE 


BY MARY 


gy on hgh has heard of the eternal 
feminine. But to the man with his 
grip on the steering wheel of an automo- 
bile there is just one ‘‘eternal’’ trait in a 
woman, and that is her propensity for 
getting in front of his machine at the most 
critical and inconvenient moments. 

The way a certain type of woman 
crosses a street would convert anybody to 
the theory of reincarnation. She does it 
exactly as she did when, in some previous 
earthly career, she was a nice, fat, speckled 
hen. “Madly this way and that she scuttles, 
and it is only at her last gasp—and “es 
too!—that she miraculously escapes, 
a mere feather’s breadth, from t 
of your swerving wheels. 

To the honor and the glory of the sex be it 
recorded, however, that the woman in front 
of the machine isn’t the whole story. 
There is also the woman behind the ma- 
chine. The woman whose slender hands 
are as steady on the wheel as is the iron 
grip of the trained chauffeur; whose eyes 
are as sharp to see; whose wits as swift to 
respond; whose traditional nerves have 
given place to a degree of cool nerve which 
commands even a man’s admiration. 

Hundreds of women are driving their 
own machines. In this country actually 
more automobiles are run by women now 
than were run by men a few years ago. 

In Newport last summer, fifteen or 
twenty women might have been seen any 
jleasant day, driving their own cars. In 

NV ashington—well, my private opinion is 
that in Washington half those women who 
are forever skimming around in little elec- 
trics, could run them in their sleep—and 
with one finger at that. 

Even in New York there are women 
sufficiently plucky and expert to take a 
machine into and through that wonderful 
tangle of traffic which makes Fifth Avenue 
one of the show thoroughfares of the world. 

To drive an auto on Fifth Avenue at 
five o'clock in the afternoon is a trick which 
is calculated to make even the coolest man 

suspect that he has a few nerves concealed 
about him. Yet I know of a woman who 
does that trick whenever she feels like it. 

She is a slender, delicate southern girl 
who, a few years ago, undertook to com- 
bine the joys of nervous prostration with 
those of a severe illness. Her wise phy- 
sicians viewed her with something like 
despair, but nevertheless gave her that 
great prescription which is the one and 
only sovereign remedy: 

‘Get out-of-doors!” 


gad 
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She was too weak for walking or for 
horseback riding. They had been her de- 
light as a girl in the South and they made 
it seem, as she Says, * sitively too inane 
to sit in a carriage and be hauled about”’ 
as if she were helpless. 

There remained the one resource of 
automobiling, and she promptly took it 
up. She knew much about the mechan- 
ism of a machine, for her husband was an 
enthusiast. But she had never run one. 
The first thing she did was to get a good 
instructor—wnot her husband. Several wom- 
en offer advice on this point. 

“Don’t let the members of your own 
family teach you!”’ say these wise ones. 
‘‘They patronize you in one breath, as if 
you were a feeble-minded infant, and the 
next minute they expect you to compre- 
hend, in one brilliant, intuitive flash, the 
entire science of automobiling. Get some- 
body who knows his business—and who 
doesn’t know you.” 

Her first lesson was half an hour in 
length; and before it was ended, an in- 
cident had occurred which tested her 
nerve to the complete satisfaction of her 
teacher. 

She had been running the machine easily 
enough under his direction, but he kept 
dinning it into her ears that the most im- 
portant part of running an auto was not 
running it, but stopping it. 

‘“You may be able to start it and to 
steer it and to run it fast or slow,’’ said he; 
‘“‘but if you haven’t learned to stop it in 
its tracks, you’re not fit to sit in that seat.” 

Before they had gone much farther, a 
iittle child suddenly ran from behind a 
wagon and appeared straight in the 
path of the woman-driven car. Well—she 
stopped it! And she did it with such 
startling dispatch that her agitated teacher 
very nearly went out in a flying shoot over 
the front. 

When he had recovered enough breath 
to speak, he drily remarked that her 
talent for stopping amounted to positive 
genius. He ps ew | that he had taught 
scores of men to run automobiles, but 
that he had yet to see the mere man who, 
before the end of the first lesson, could 
have equaled that stop. 

I consulted the representatives of at 
least twenty different machines in regard 
to the woman question, and I found only 
one who did not know personally of women 
who were running their cars. Most of them 
had flattering tales of feminine triumph 
to relate. 
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Women and the Automobile 


‘‘Women often show a lot more sense 
about it than the men do,” said one ex- 
pert. ‘‘Did you ever hear of a woman 
running over anybody? I never did. 
And she’s easier on the machine, too. You 
know how women’s nerves go up in the air 
over any miserable little squeak that 
wouldn’t disturb an excitable fly? Why, 
I'll bet some women will make a fuss in 
Heaven— provided they ever get there— 
if the pearly gates aren’t lubricated early 
and often. It’s all right though, for them 
to be fussy in an auto. If they hear a 
Sarge it’s stop then and there and oil up! 

hile if a man does hear the squeak, he 
sa 


ys: 

“Oh, that ‘Il quit of itself after a 
while.’ 

‘“‘Perhaps it does, after a drop of oil 
has managed to leak through. But all 
that time there’s been a lot of wear on the 
bearings, and it’s going to give him 
trouble, sooner or later. Why, I know a 
woman who has been running one of our 
cars for about a year and whose whole bill 
of expense for that time is less than $10.” 

Occasionally a husband and wife have 
been taught by the same instructor and 
the woman has proved to be by far the 
better pupil. The man who is generous 
enough, however, to revel in his wife’s 
superior skill with an auto is as rare as the 
one who thinks a woman knows how to 
poke the fire with anything like his own 
masterly discretion. 

In one instance of this sort, the husband 
had impulsively acquired an electric run- 
about, which was said to be so simple that 
a babe in arms could manage it. Maybe 
a babe in arms could; but at least one rail- 
way president couldn’t—as the man very 
quickly found out. 

_His wife, on the contrary, seemed to 
discover some secret affinity between her- 
self and that runabout. It was her slave. 
She ran it so deftly and gracefully, that 
when she was on the seat, steering-rod in 
hand, she basked in the wondering ad- 
miration of the populace. Everybody 
knows the second chapter to a haughty 
spirit. This woman encountered hers one 
evening, a week after she had decided that 
she was the ‘‘smoothest’’ motorist in that 
town. 

She had skimmed off on some preliminary 
errand, leaving Mr. Blank on the front 
oy waiting for her to come back and 
pick him up. Sure enough, along she 
came at dusk. But instead of slipping 
skilfully up to the curb, she sailed by. 

Twice she circumnavigated the block 
before Mr. Blank, becoming convinced that 
she couldn’t stop, boarded the vehicle with 
a flying leap in the course of its third round 
trip. Once on board, Mr. Blank found his 
surmise correct. The thing wouldn’t stop. 
Mrs. Blank said they must try to make 
port at the garage. It took three round 
trips of the block to convey this to their 
daughter, now on the steps of the house. 
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Then they bore off to the garage. 2 the 
time they had swooped around that block 
a few times they had got a man to come 
outside and had shouted, in telegraphic 
terms, the information: 

“‘Can’t stop! What’s matter?” 

On the next round, the garage man was 
waiting for them. 

‘Pull out plug under seat!”’ he yelled. 

Now,.any beginner is liable to these 
mental aberrations, when one temporarily 
forgets plugs under the seat and similar 
small but essential details. Yet if it’s a 
woman who does anything of the sort she 
must expect to be treated as if only a 
woman could have been guilty of such a 
lapse. If an accident happens to her 
machine, she must be prepared to have the 
men of her household exchange patronizing 
winks and say: 

“Oh, of course she thinks she didn’t do 
anything; but—well, you know, the car 
wouldn’t do that of itself!”’ 

And if—as in one instance I know of— 
she runs her machine constantly for over 
two years, even taking the entire care of it 
herself, without a single item for repairs 
except for one new tire, she must — 
to be told that it was merely good luck. 

On the other hand, the woman auto- 
mobilist often gets really more than her 
fair share of praise. You will hear a man 
rave over a woman making ‘‘the prettiest 
stop inside of two car-lengths,’’ when he 
wouldn’t look twice at a regular chauffeur 
performing that feat. 

As for the courtesy accorded the god- 
dess-in-the-machine, that alone ought to 
tempt the modern woman to learn to run 
a car. Old-fashioned gallantry seems to 
be in a good deal of a trance nowadays, 
but it does sit up and take the most grati- 
fying notice of the woman at the wheel. 

‘*One is always hearing stories of mean- 
ness toward automobilists,’ said the 
southern girl who is taking the automo- 
bile cure for her nervous prostration, ‘‘but 
I’ve never received anything but the most 
considerate treatment. Perhaps it’s part- 
ly due to the fact that I don’t behave as if 
the streets ‘and all that in them is’ were 
created for my exclusive benefit. If a 
truck driver pulls up his team to let me go 
by, I don’t act as # the right-of-way were 
my particular divine right. 
him and bow my thanks. 

“In the country, too, if a horse is the 
least bit restive, f' nop my machine and 
even shut off the power, so that I have to 
get out to start it again. I am always 
more than repaid by the appreciation peo- 
ple show.”’ 

People who don’t know the facts, have 
a fixed idea that, in a tight place, the wom- 
an automobilist is going to look out for 
her own safety and let ‘‘all the world gang 
by,” or over, or under, or wherever their 
mangled remains happen to light. As one 
cynical male remarked: 

“If women are going to run autos, I’ll 


I look up at 
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tie up my children in the back yard. I’d 
sooner risk their young lives within range 
of a woman who was trying to throw!”’ 

The expert woman automobilist is not 
a freak of nature. The truth is that if 
you really are pining to risk your life in 
the path ot an automobile, you ought to 
receive a discount on the price of your ac- 
cident policy if you pick out a machine 
with a woman at the wheel. 

“Were you ever face to face with danger 
of a serious accident?’ I asked a woman 
who drives her own car. 

‘*One of the closest shaves I remember,” 
she said, ‘‘was on Jerome avenue, in the 
Bronx, at a point where a steep hill-road 
came into it at an abrupt angle. Because 
of houses and fences, one couldn’t see this 
road until directly abreast of it. I was 
going along the avenue at a pretty good 
oo when a boy who was coasting down 
the hill on his bicycle shot out directly in 
front of me. There wasn’t time for him 
to clear my machine and there wasn’t time 
forme tostop. There were just two things 
I could do. I could put on my brakes and 
hope that at least I wouldn’t kill the child, 
or I could wheel sharply into the same 
direction that he was going and hope that 
I wouldn't kill myself. 

“‘Of course it was a desperate chance. 
I might upset, or I might come up against 
one of those iron posts which seem to sprout 
out of the uae. at every turn, or I might 
crash into a trolley car. My machine was 
a light one and wouldn’t hurt the car 
much, but some one would have to write 
an Sak for me.”’ 

‘*What did you do?’”’ 

*‘Do?”’ in surprise. ‘‘Why, I wheeled 
my car, of course. Luck was with me. 
I got nothing more than a shaking up and 
the boy flew by safely, at a rate which in- 
clines me to think he is going yet. You’ve 
no idea what imps the children are. They 
stand in the road and dare you, trying to 
see who can be the last to dodge out 
of ycur way. It’s perfectly maddening. 
When they are especially bad, I simply 
stop the machine. And when they find 
that I propose to sit there till they get 
out of the way, they take themselves off, 
with much hooting and howling. 

“‘Then there are the people who walk 
blandly in front of your car, without so 
much as turning the tail of their eye to 
see if anything is coming. When they 
hear your horn, they jump ten feet. Gen- 
erally that takes them out of the danger 
zone, and everything would be all right if 
only they wouldn’t jump back again. If 
you haven’t prepared, however, for just 
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that emergency, by taking out your clutch 
and getting ready to make a short stop, 
you will find yourself doing something to 
the death rate which won’t be pleasant to 
think of.” 

“‘Oh yes, I daresay a woman could 
really get along quite well with a simple 
little runabout,’’ one man admitted pat- 
ronizingly; ‘‘but of course she would be 
quite incapable of running a big, 4-cylinder, 
40 horse-power machine.” 

Unfortunately, when his high-mighti- 
ness delivered this lofty ultimatum, I 
hadn’t the remotest idea whether a woman 
could run a 4o horse-power car or not. 
When he went on to talk learnedly about the 
terrors of its sliding gear, which, according 
to his story, demanded the simultaneous 
use of all the members of one’s body, all 
the faculties of one’s mind and all the at- 
tributes of one’s soul, I felt as if the hand 
that rocked the cradle really couldn’t ex- 
pect to rule a 4o horse-power, 4-cylinder 
car. I felt that, after all, woman’s sphere 
must remain a sort of 1o horse-power 
arrangement. 

It would not be strictly truthful to claim 
that any large proportion of the feminine 
poneieeen is engaged in running big cars. 

ut if some women can do it, plenty of 
others can. And there’s no question that 
some women are doing it. 

A dozen well-known New York society 
women run cars of that description and 
take a keen delight in it. Some of them 
even drive their own cars in the races. 
As for sheer nerve, it would be hard to find 
a better exhibition of it than one of them 

ave recently. She and her car were 
orced off a bridge and overturned; though 
by some miracle of good luck, both escaped 
serious injury. After a dozen men had 
succeeded in hoisting the car out of the 
depths, the woman—whose nerve might 
have been supposed to share in the general 
shake-up—resumed her place at the wheel 
and drove on as if nothing had happened. 

One of the most startlingly incongruous 
cases is that of a girl in Maine, a ninety- 
pound creature who runs a car, weighing 
just fifty times as much as she does. 

Most women confine their personal 
dealings with an automobile to operating 
it. They do not clean, or oil it, or tinker 
with its vital organs. But there are a few 
who take a noble pride in the care of their 
machines. They have leather aprons and 
gloves, and somehow, when the car issues 
resplendent from their ministrations, they 
manage to shed every sign of dirt along 
with the gloves and apron, and to emerge 
as spick and span as the auto itself. 























‘MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN 


WORK IN THE GARDEN 
EEDS, from this time on, will prove 
tractable, if, during the early part 
of the season, hoe and cultivator have been 
used thoroughly; but remember that a 
few weeds are capable of stocking a whole 
garden if they are allowed to go to seed. 

Raspberry and blackberry bushes should 
be given attention now. Allow only as 
many canes to grow to each plant as will 
be needed for fruiting purposes. As soon 
as the old canes have perfected fruit, cut 
them out. When the new canes reach a 
height of two feet nip their tops off to in- 
duce the formation of side-branches. The 
soil about these plants ought to be made 
rich, and kept well hoed. 

If you intend to use the old strawberry 
bed another season, go through it with a 
spade and turn over the soil in rows a foot 
or more wide. This will bury half the old 
plants and give those that are left a chance 
to spread satisfactorily. It will make a 
ragged-looking bed of it, but in a short 
time the runners sent out from. the old 
plants will cover the spaded-up soil with 
a thrifty stock of new ones, from which 
you can expect a good crop of fruit next 
season. I have known beds of this plant 
to be kept in very satisfactory condition 
for a long term of years by following this 
method. The strip left unspaded this 
= should be turned over next year. 

n this way half the bed is made to renew 
itself yearly. It is not pretended, how- 
ever, that it is the best method of obtaining 
record-breaking crops of fruit, but it will 
recommend itself to the man who has not 
much time to devote to gardening. 

One must be constantly on the lookout 
for bugs among the cucumbers and squash- 
es. I have found that dusting the plants 
with dry earth, while they are damp, is 
about as effective as anything. If these 
enemies can be kept in check until the 
plants get a good start they will do but 
little harm. ft is during the early stages 
of the plants’ growth that greatest care 
must be given. A little neglect then may 
ruin everything, as the bugs and beetles 
come suddenly, do their deadly work 
rapidly, and are often gone before you 
are aware of their being anywhere in 
the vicinity. Wood-ashes silted over the 
young plants will often prove beneficial. 
Some persons recommend a mixture of 
Paris green and slaked lime, but I have 
always found that Paris green was too 
strong for the tender young plants. 

Many professional gardeners tell me that 
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they find wdod-ashes of great benefit in 
the treatment of club-foot and maggot 
among cabbage. A pail is filled with water 
and ashes—about one-quarter of the latter 
—and the mixture stirred until a thorough 
union takes place. The roots of the young 
plants are puddled in the infusion, at 
planting-time. This remedy is particularly 
useful for cabbage set out as a late crop. 

Tomatoes are generally left to train 
themselves. This is wrong, as you get 
a rank growth of branches and not much 
fruit. Thin out the branches from time 
to time during the growing period, leaving 
not more than four or five toa plant. By 
all means train them to a trellis, tying 
them up well. After a quantity of fruit 
has ‘‘set,’’ cut off the ends of the branches, 
thus forcing the strength of the plants 
into the development of the fruit for early 
use. One reason why we have so few 
tomatoes in the North, and why they come 
so late in the season that few of them ripen 
thoroughly, is because we let our plants 
grow and grow, and expend most of their 
energy in that direction, rather than in 
the production of fruit. Plants trained 
on trellises, where the sun and air can 
circulate freely among them, are almost 
always free from rot. 

Another sowing should be made of 
vegetables which mature early in the 
season, like spinach, beets, and radishes. 
The soil in which they are planted should 
be rich, mellow and fully exposed to the 
sun, in order to hasten their development. 
The quicker their growth, the tenderer 
they will be, and their flavor will be far 
superior to that of plants grown in a soil 
that does not encourage rapid develop- 
ment. By planting nearly all vegetables 
in succession, up to the middle of summer, 
they can be enjoyed throughout the 
greater part of the season. 


IN THE POULTRY YARD 


The ideal site for a poultry-yard is a 
dry, rather high piece of ground, having 
a slope to the south or east. Natural 
drainage should be good. A yard located 
on a flat, undrained surface will never give 
satisfaction. A light soil is vastly — 
to a heavy one—if sandy, so much’ the 
better. Clay land is objectionable be- 
cause hens cannot scratch to advantage in 
it, and unless hens can scratch and pulverize 
the soil into dust they will not do well. 
Poultry-grounds should be protected on 
the north and west by buildings, a high, 
tight board fence, or a thick hedge of 
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evergreens—something that will break the 
force of the prevailing winds. 

The size of the enclosure should be deter- 
rained by the number of hens you propose 
to keep. At one of our recent any 
conventions the assertion was made by a 
most successful poultry grower that a 
space ten feet square should be allowed 
for each fowl. From this you can readily 
calculate the size of your yard. The state- 
ment was also made at this convention 
that few persons who start in without pre- 
vious experience are likely to be successful 
if they begin with a large number of fowls. 
Disease is more likely to attack them, and 
is more difficult to control where there are 
many to treat. The amateur finds he has 
more on his hands than he had reckoned 
on, failure results, he becomes discouraged, 
and finally he comes to the conclusion that 
‘there isn’t any money in poultry.” 

It was said, also, that the man who 
begins with fifteen or twenty hens can care 
for them properly, and find time to learn 
the ins and outs of the business—the little 
things upon which success so largely de- 
pends—as he goes along. When these are 
learned, he can safely afford to increase 
the size of his flock, and not till then. 
The common mistake of the beginner in 
the poultry business is that he thinks he 
has mastered it because he has read some 
books on poultry-growing; success must 
be attained by the practical knowledge 
which comes of working among fowl, and 
not of reading about them. it was also 
agreed that only one male was needed for 
twenty hens. The male is necessary for 
breeding purposes only, as he has no in- 
fluence on egg-production. 

In building houses for winter shelter, 
plan them after some of the designs given 
in standard books on ultry manage- 
ment. Build abdentide, and with a 
view to warmth in winter. Hens will not 
lay well in cold and draughty houses, nor 
will they be healthy in damp ones. 

One experienced grower deplored the 
fact that the poultry-business has been 
made to seem a difficult and complicated 
one because of the elaborate care advised 
by many persons who write on the subject. 

e held that what he called a ‘‘common- 
sense ration’’ throughout the summer and 
fall was superior, in every way, to a 
‘“‘fancy’’ one, both for the health of the 
fowl and the production of eggs. He gave 
this as his rule for feeding: One-third each 
of oats, wheat bran, and crushed corn, 
dampened to mealiness and thoroughl 
mixed. After moulting begins a a 
quantity of linseed meal—perhaps two 
tablespoonfuls to twenty hens—is added. 
Some old nails are kept in the vessels of 
drinking water. Table scraps are given 
at noon, and during the rest of the day in 
summer the hens are allowed to forage in 
a grassy yard to suit themselves. On the 
approach of cold weather another feed of 
whole corn is given before the flock goes 
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to roost. Not a case of chicken-cholera 
has appeared in his flock, and egg-pro- 
duction has been large and regular. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS 


If the season happens to be a dry one 
do not begin to water the flower-garden 
unless you have ample facilities at hand 
for keeping up the artificial supply of 
moisture. Better let the plants take their 
chances of surviving the drouth than to 
meet their demands for water for a little 
time and then neglect them. 

In applying water with the ordinary 
watering-pot remove the spray-nozzle. 
This will scatter water over the surface of 
the ground, and do but little good because 
not enough gets to the roots of the plants. 
Apply the water through the spout, con- 
centrating it at the base of each plant, 
and be sure that enough is used to pene- 
trate the soil to the depth of four or five 
inches. A smaller amount will be of very 
little benefit. 

See that the dahlias and gladioli are 
well staked and neatly tied. Use strips 
of cloth rather than string, as the latter 
often cuts into the soft wood. 

Keep the hoe going in dry weather. 
An open soil has something of the porosity 
of a sponge and absorbs whatever moisture 
there happens to be in the atmosphere, 
but a soil that is allowed to become hard 
and crusted over repels moisture. 

In training vines about the house, be 
careful to give good support as they de- 
velop. Unless this is done they may be 
torn down by a sudden storm of wind or 
rain, and then it is impossible to put them 
back without age | them. Prevent the 
possibility of harm of this kind by tacking 
them to the walls with strips of stout 
leather. Cloth rots in a season, and string 
is no better. 

Seedlings of perennials can be trans- 
planted to the beds and borders where they 
are toremain. Do this on a showery day, 
if possible, disturbing their roots but little. 
If they are watered well before lifting, 
the soil will cling about them-and prevent 
root-ex posure. 

Cut back tea roses sharply after each 
period of bloom. This will induce the 
development of new branches on which 
blossoms are borne. Make the soil very 
rich about these plants, using old cow- 
manure, if obtainable, in preference to 
any other fertilizer. 

After hybrid perpetual roses have per- 
fected their first crop of flowers, cut them 
back well and manure heavily. Being sim- 
ilar in habit to the tea class, they should 
have about the same treatment. They 
cannot be expected, however, to bloom 
as freely as the teas, after June. 

Now is the time to get ready for next 
winter. Cut your old Boston and Pierson 
ferns apart, and make half a dozen new 
plants from each oneofthem. Pot them in 
a soil of leafmold and sand, put them ina 
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shady place, water well and shower daily. 
Young plants secured in this manner will 
be worth a dozen old ones for winter use. 

If you have geraniums—or any other 
plant, for that matter—that you intend 
to make use of in the window-garden next 
winter, do not allow them to bloom during 
summer. Nip off every bud as soon as 
seen. Throw the strength of the plant 
into the development of branches. These 
should be shortened from time to time 
and made to produce side-branches. In 
this way you get a bushy, compact plant 
with a score of blossoming-points where 
there would be but few if you allowed 
the plant to train itself. 
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Keep your chrysanthemums going stead- 
ily ahead. This is done by repotting to 
larger pots if their roots have filled the 
old ones, by the liberal use of some good 
fertilizer, and thorough watering. In hot 
weather it may be necessary to apply water 
to the roots twice a day. Always keep 
the soil quite moist. Be on the lookout 
for the black beetle. This is the most 
dangerous ae of the chrysanthemum. 
My remedy is Ivory soap, melted, and 
mixed with water, in the proportion of a 
small-sized cake to fifteen gallons of the 
latter. Apply with a sprayer, all over the 
plant. Do this repeatedly once or twice 
a day. until not a beetle is to be seen. 





THE REASONING POWER OF 


THRE 
BY S. L. 


HETHER a dog’s action, combining 
intelligence in execution with a 
definite purpose, is prompted by instinct 
or by reason is still an unsolved problem. 
To teach a dog tricks or to train the 
sporting dog for field work is a purely 
mechanical lesson, impressed on his mind 
by memory in the first case, and by leading 
his inherited instinct into ways to serve 
us, in the second—neither has any relation 
to reasoning. The reasoning power in the 
animal shows itself if acts are accomplished 
, which are the result of well-laid plans, 
' executed after correct observation and 
i cereed out for a purpose, and not resem- 
bling the rudimental forms of instinct. 
Reasoning cannot be taught a dog as a 
trick can; it is the logical consequence of 
higher intelligence and of a well-developed 
mind. The dog which barks furiously at 
the cat on the tree, and attempts to crawl 
after her, is the simple dog; the intelligent 
animal would see at a glance the impossi- 
bility of the feat and not even try it. 

Dogs are noted for their wonderful 
memory for places and objects, and they 
often return unaided from great distances 
through this gift. 

Some interesting incidents showing rea- 
soning power came under the writer’s ob- 
servation in his long experience with dogs. 
To the large breeds preference was given, 
especially St. Bernards and Great Danes, 
as capable of astonishing mental develop- 
ment if reared properly and brought up 
under the right conditions. 

Amongst the many, I remember one 
whose doings were so rational that they 
are worth recording. This dog showed 
from his tenderest age remarkable intelli- 
gence, excellent memory and observing 
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capacity, and an affection and loyalty for 
me which I have never seen duplicated 
since. Whenever he was let out of his 
kennel his first thought would be to locate 
the writer, hunting all familiar places until 
successful. If I happened to be in the 
house he would scratch at the door or 
moan pitifully at the ground floor win- 
dows to attract my attention; he was un- 
tiring in his efforts, never relaxing in his 
watching, even if tempted with food by 
others. I mention this as it indicates will 
power. I never let an opportunity pass 
without putting this dog’s adaptiveness 
to circumstances to a test. One day I 
happened to notice that a large oak tree 
overshadowed one of my outhouses. One 
branch nearly covered the roof of the shed, 
forming a bridge to the tree. Here was a 
chance which I decided to utilize. By 
placing. a large wooden box against the 
wall of the shed and a smaller one on top 
of the first one, it was made possible for 
the dog to reach the nearly flat roof. 
The tree was successfully climbed with the 
aid of a ladder, the latter removed and 
the dog ordered to be let out of his kennel, 
some distance away. 

He, as usual, came on a run, scenting 
at all the places he was wont to find me. 
He soon detected me in my lofty position. 
I shall never forget the dog’s facial ex- 
pression as he spied me, it was as near to 
a human smile as I ever saw. He circled 
the tree, then stood up against the trunk 
as if mentally measuring the height of 
the lowest branches. Then his correct 
conception of distances and power of ob- 
servation showed itself; instead of wasting 
time in futile efforts, he gave his attention 
to every object near the tree, and it is 
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plausible to presume that his mind at that 
moment was reasoning to find a way to 
get up the tree. The moment he saw his 
way clear to get up on the roof, he instant- 
ly grasped the feasibility of getting near 
me in that way. With one bound he cleared 
the boxes and was on the roof in the next, 
then made his way carefully over the heavy 
foliage of the overlying tree to reach me. 
The dog reasoned correctly and judged at 
a glance the only way open to serve his 
purpose. 

This same dog hated the confinement of 
his kennel and used the most remarkable 
tactics to break out. I used a six-foot 
wire fence. His adaptiveness to dig under 
the fence was amazing. Stones, logs, or 
boards were of no avail. He always found 
a place never thought of. If he found the 
ground too hard he would stand up against 
the wire fence, pushing his big paws 
through the mesh, then taking hold of the 
wire with his teeth he would throw his 
entire weight against it, pulling at it little 
by little until the posts gave somewhat. 
Then by doubling fis efforts the top of 
the fence was pulled down low enough so 
he could clear it. This was not accom- 

lished in a day or even a week; the dog 
ad a definite purpose in view and worked 
until he accomplished his purpose. 

To overcome this I had ten-inch boards 
nailed between the posts, on top of the 
fence, and the latter fastened on these 
boards. Things were satisfactory for a 
short time. One nice morning I found 
him at the house door bright and early 
wagging joyfully at me. I was really 

uzzled; and anxious ‘to learn how he 
roke out this time. 

A visiting dog had been shipped to the 
kennels the previous day. The newcomer 
was liberated in this dog’s run and the 
crate left standing in the middle of his 
yard. The dog, as usual, made good his 
opportunity by taking hold of the laths 
with his powerful jaws and succeeded in 
moving the crate close enough to the fence 
so he could jump it. Of interest here is 
the memory of the dog, who evidently re- 
membered by what means he got up on the 
roof previously, and reasoned that the 
crate would serve as the wooden boxes 
served before. 

Being of an affectionate, kind disposi- 
tion, he insisted on being treated in the 
same way. If ordered to return to his 
kennel he would obey at once by heading for 
it, but near the door he would stop, stand 
immovable, and no amount of coaxing or 
punishment would induce him to stir; but 
the moment I petted him, talking kindly, 
he would turn in seemingly satisfied. 

One day I came into his kennel and found 
cuts on his muzzle, chest and front legs. 
Being under the impression that he had 
been fighting with his kennel mate, I 
started to punish both. The dog at once 
commenced to act queerly, as if he resented 
my act. He started forward a few yards 
and then pointed with his nose at the 
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fence. I soon found the real cause of his 
wounds. He had succeeded in biting 
through the wire at several places and had 
cut himself by trying to squeeze through 
a too small opening. The dog seemed to 
understand that I was making a mistake, 
and wanted to forestall unjust punishment. 

Another dog I owned suffered a great 
deal with indigestion. The least indiscreet 
diet would bring on these attacks, and as 
they occurred very frequently I had a 
large bottle of medicine always on hand 
and kept it on a shelf in his kennel. The 
dog seemed to have acquired a thorough 
comprehension as to the relief-bringing 
quality of that bottle. Whenever he was 
ill and food was placed before him, he 
would scent it, walk away without touching 
it, then turn to the shelf and gazing stead- 
ily at the bottle, indicate plainly his wants. 
He took the medicine without the slightest 
balking, which is rather exceptional, as 
any one who ever tried to dose a dog will 
agree. 

This dog when let out, would never dis- 
turb anything in the poultry yard, but the 
moment a stray chick lost her way into 
his yard, the savage got the better of him; 
he would catch the unfortunate straggler, 
killand devour it, leaving only a few feath- 
ers as evidence of the ‘‘murder.” Pun- 
ishment always followed. The remnants 
of feathers were shown to the dog so as to 
impress on him his wrong-doings and make 
the cause of the punishment clear to him. 
From time to time young chickens would 
be missing, and all efforts to locate the 
guilty one were vain. The dog’s yard was 
always scrutinized but nothing found. 

My best broilers were disappearing at a 
rapid rate and I decided to Soe the dog 
watched. Soon he was caught in the act 
and the mystery solved. The moment the 
dog had finished his meal, he scratched 
the feathers in a heap and carried them 
with his teeth to a corner of his yard, 
where he buried them. The dog had the 
most embarrassed and helpless expression 
at the time he was caught that I ever no- 
ticed on a dog. An extra severe punish- 
ment was dealt out, and I do not know if 
the mortification of being trapped or the’ 
punishment did the work, but the dog was 
cured from that moment on. 

The related observations show reasoning 
in order to accomplish something for a set 
purpose. I believe most animals possess 
the quality in some degree, more or less, 
according to their mental development. 

In the last case described the dog’s in- 
stinct led him to catch and kill the chicken; 
but memory told him that punishment 
would follow if found out. e reasoned 
that by hiding the evidence of his guilt 
he would escape punishment for his actions, 
which he understood to be wrong. The 
very fact of being able to discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong and trying to check 
the consequences of the latter, shows the 
necessity of thinking, and therefore of 
reasoning power. 








HOW TO BIT 


YOUR HORSE 


BY F. M. WARE 


HE interior of a horse’s mouth will well 
repay lengthy study. The lower jaw 
is a bundle of most sensitive nerves; of 
bones covered with the most paper-like 
skin, protected from the brutality or care- 
lessness of man only by the muscular 
cushion of the tongue. We speak of 
‘‘making a horse’s mouth”’; it is really 
his tongue which we educate to obey our 
directions. Cut off the tongue, or let 
the animal get it over his bit, and one will 
find the creature at once unmanageable, or 
nearly so. The lower jaw, or tongue, of 
seventy per cent. of our horses of six years 
old and over betrays evidences of brutal 
usage. 
ou can never give a horse a proper 
mouth unless, first, you prevent his keep- 
ing his mouth open; second, you keep his 
tongue always under the bit, and not over 
it or “‘lolling’’ out of the mouth; third, 
you train him to go pleasantly up to it, 
and to bend himself, and never to be ‘‘be- 
hind”’ his bit, or to pull on it, or to drive 
upon either rein; fourth, you keep him 
always ‘‘alive on’’ and responsive to its 
slightest indications; fifth, you so balance 
him, that he can do all these things without 
suffering personal discomfort; sixth, you 
thoroughly deceive him as to the qualities 
and quantity of your power to control and 
direct. These essentials may all be sim- 
plified into two divisions: first, make him 
absolutely comfortable; second, fool him. 

From earliest colthood the horse should 
be allowed to yield jaw and neck, of 
course, but never to open his mouth to 
the pressure of the bit. An enthusiast 
wrestling with the problem of bitting a la 
Baucher, may train his horse to open his 
mouth to bit flexion—the most perni- 
cious habit he could learn. This result is 
— after the application of the ‘‘dumb 
jocKey’’ (now rarely used), with its tight 
check, and rubber side lines cruelly short- 
ened. When neck and jaw can stand the 
agony of restraint no longer, the opening of 
the mouth gives relief by yielding several 
inches, and the habit is adopted, in most 
cases to last through life; the tongue 
often works over the bit to escape pain, 
and ‘‘tongue lolling’’ becomes a confirmed 
habit. 

No horse has so true and sensitive a 
mouth as the average horse handled by 
an American handler of colts. He uses 
the simplest and easiest bits; he sees that 
they fit, and that they hang where the 
belong; he rarely develops a puller (thou 
he sometimes does develop a pe hnmae 


His pupils in heavy harness accept the 
puzzling curb-bit and pulley-bridoon with- 
out objection. We are, in heavy-harness 
bits, where we were a hundred years ago. 
All horses must be reduced to a unit, and 
go acceptably in the curb-bit, which varies 

ardly at all so far as the mouth-piece 
goes. 

No horse can be really ‘‘in hand’’ and 
a. ge facing his bit whose mouth and 

ars are dry. The open mouth is always 
a dry mouth. If he opens it, it must be 
shut by tightening the nose-band, or by a 
nose-strap; only, however, when all other 
means fail. Many animals will close the 
mouth to a light hand which keeps the 
mouth ‘‘alive’’ with its delicate ‘‘take 
and give.’’ Others will succumb to an 
adjustment of the bit, or a style of bit, 
that just suits them. Others need the 
tongue fastened down, not only to keep 
the mouth shut and to prevent ‘‘lolling,”’ 
but sometimes to stop a curious habit of 
drawing the tongue up in the mouth to 
such an extent that respiration is interfered 
with. 

Control is impossible unless the tongue 
stays under the Fit. It may be tied down, 
or confined by a rubber band (both last 
resorts), or the bit may be raised high in 
the mouth, or a ‘‘floating port,” or a stiff 
leather port of considerable length—about 
four inches—will keep the member in place. 
Many will respond to the dropping of the 
bit low in the mouth, so that the tongue 
may readily be put over or under. ‘ihe 
reason is plain—the bit is in a new place, 
and to protect himself from pain, the 
subject keeps his tongue under it. Sharp 
teeth have much to do with this fault. 
Thorough ‘‘floating’’ has cured many a 
“tongue loller.”’ 

A bit with its mouthpiece curved in the 
segment of a circle is generally very suc- 
cessful with ‘‘green’’ horses, for the rea- 
sons that it affords room for the tongue 
to lie comfortably beneath it, without 
taking almost the entire pressure; that 
it rests evenly upon the bars of the mouth; 
that its curved surface produces a regularly 
graduated sensation throughout the entire 
jaw; that it does not burn the tender 
membrane if roughly pulled, moving round 
the jaw rather than through it; that it 
need not fit the mouth (in width) so ex- 
actly; that it comes as near the effects of 
a jointed-snaffle as any solid bar-bit can. 

The heavy-harness bit may have a 
jointed mouth-piece (like a snaffle) in- 
stead of the usual solid form. We can 
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then only use it in the cheek, and the half- 
cheek; however, in the middle bar it will 
have little effect, and it will tend to pinch 
the jaw. ‘‘Green’’ horses always drive 
well thus bitted, as the effect is what they 
have experienced in light harness. 

Any horse will go up to his bit if it suits 
his mouth. We awe have trouble if we 
attempt to drive in the middle-bar a horse 
which prefers the cheek, or if we use a 
tight chain, or a dropped bit when his 
mouth does not require such harsh meas- 
ures. Horses vary from day to day, and 
arrangements which are O.K. on Mon- 
day may be quite the reverse on Wednes- 
day. If we try to force a horse up to a 
bit too harsh for his mouth we provoke 
trouble of various kinds, and are quite 
certain to lay the foundation from which 
pullers are made. 

No horse was ever born a puller. De- 
ficiencies in conformation have much to do 
with the fault. The mere weight of the 
reins is quite an appreciable number of 
pounds and exerts a most tiresome effect 
upon the jaw muscles. If we force a horse 
to face this punishment we leave him a 
choice of two evils: either to suffer tor- 
tures in mouth, jaw and neck, or, by pulling 
harder, to cause the curb chain to quickly 
destroy all sensation. Thus he escapes 
pain, and this trick he acquires as the 
only reprisal possible. We often obtain 
the same results by regulating his paces 
and carriage to our own ideas. 

Never court trouble, least of all with an 
animal, and unless we are sure that we 
can ‘‘win out.” We can always beat a 
horse by artifice and deception—that is 
the only secret in handling him—but very 
often brute strength and severity will fail. 
Take, for instance, the horse who, on leav- 
ing the stable, likes to go away fast for 
the first few blocks, or the first quarter- 
mile. We object, and pull at him; he 
resists; we ‘‘come again,’? and possibly 
put in a jerk or two for good measure, and 
so it goes until it becomes a habit with him 
always to ‘‘take hold”’ as soon as he starts. 
Other horses will lug desperately in going 
round a corner; others drive pleasantly 
until you try to stop them, when they mm 
denly throw their whole weight on the bit, 
and blunder ahead anywhere; others 
plunge away at starting, and after a few 
yards are quiet; some pull one way, and 
some another—but all can be stopped. 
Of course, a low-headed, straight-shoul- 
dered, thick-necked, narrow-jawed ‘‘bull,”’ 
as the dealers call them, is frequently 
almost hopeless. 

One may fall in with a puller at any 
time which other people have cultivated 
to an exquisite proficiency, and there are 
various methods of getting the best of 
these nuisances without seriously hurting 
them. Any one who drives much should 
carry with him in his driving coat pocket 
two little straps and a piece of stout cord. 
One strap is about three-quarters of an 
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inch wide, long enough to go through the 
average mouth, and has sewn on each end 
the half of a curb chain. If all other 
resources fail, place this in the mouth 
under the tongue, and cross the chains 
under the chin, taking them up snugly on 
the curb-hooks. The other strap is long 
enough to go completely around the nose 
and has a buckle on one side to shorten 
it, and the curb chain on each end. Put 
this around the nose, above the nostrils, 
cross under the chin, and hook snugly 
This keeps the mouth shut, and both these 
arrangements are very severe. The cord 
is a last resort, and goes over the upper 
jaw, but under the upper lip, back through 
the half cheek, and is tied there, more or 
less tight. This takes effect upon a surface 
never before touched, and must be applied 
with great care as a very high-couraged 
horse will sometimes fight it desperately. 
Of course all these arrangements are eer 
temporary makeshifts and lose their effect 
if frequently employed; nor should they be 
brought into use until other methods have 
failed. Nose-nets and other contraptions 
also lose all value if regularly worn. The 
very best way to cure a puller is to pass 
him along and let the other fellow tackle 
the job. 

Horses that drive on one rein need 
thorough attention to their teeth at once. 
Few horses drive on one rein which are 
not also ‘‘foul gaited’’ in carrying one hind 
foot between the front; in sidling, and in 
other vagaries of locomotion, and such 
subjects frequently interfere, overreach, or 
cross-fire—which will stop when the origi- 
nal fault is corrected. The ‘‘bristle-burr’’ 
has excited much indignation from humani- 
tarians who knew nothing of it, or its 
effects. Now the ‘‘burr’’ has upon its 
surface various bunches of bristles, about 
half an inch long, and if it inflicts pain to 
press your tooth-brush (even with all your 
power) against your own mouth angles, 
then the ‘‘bristle-burr’’ is an article of 
torture. Try it and see whether you 
suffer. Uncomfortable?—yes, if you per- 
sist in pressing on it—and so the horse 
finds it, and therefore he doesn’t press on 
it, but carries his head straight and the 
‘‘burr’’ away from the mouth-angle—which 
the width of the bit allows him to ®lo. 
There are hundreds of horses in use to-day 
regularly wearing ‘‘bristle-burrs,’’ and are 
comfortable with them and uncontrollable 
without them. It is of no use to haul 
and jerk at a ‘‘one-reiner’’ ora puller; little 
sharp ‘‘give-and-take”’ pulls that never 
let him get steadily hold of you are the 
manipulations that succeed. To pull, a 
horse must brace himself—set himself, and 
all his muscles. The little, imperceptible 
touches which become automatic on the 
part of a good reinsman, continually come 
at just the moment when the horse thinks, 
“Now, I’ve got you!” Harsh-bitting 
never answers with a ‘‘one-reiner’’; driv- 
ing him circles on the side he pulls will 
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help; changing the position of his head, 
and his bits; varying the working-side 
in pairs; using a stick from the pad-terret 
to the bit to keep him straight; ‘‘bristle- 
burrs,” and, finally, plain-leather-cheeks 
(as a reminder); rubber, or leather, or 
flannel-covered bits, etc., all help, but 
each horse is a study in himself. 

In bitting the saddle horse a lot of vexa- 
tion has been caused amateurs by the study 
of the works of Baucher, and other ex- 
perts, who so concealed their very simple 
methods behind a mass of verbiage that 
the neophyte was completely bewildered. 
Two obstacles always interfere with success 
in these undertakings. First, the student 
is unable to decide when to stop, or how to 
begin; nor does he ride well enough to se- 
cure the perfect and unconscious balance 
and seat without which fine ‘‘hands”’ are 
impossible. Second, he lacks the patience 
to persevere, and if he succeeds he finds 
that it is bothersome to keep his pupils 
always at their best, and that they are 
too finely educated for the average eques- 
trian to ride at all. Horses trained to per- 
fection, are not salable until ‘‘spoiled down 
to’’ the capacity of the average twice- 
around-the-park-for-my-liver's-sake rider. 
Buyers don't want horses that may make 
them appear ridiculous. Neither will any 
one pay for the time and skill required to 
thoroughly educate a saddle horse, and 
therefore mouths may be the most imper- 
fect and still meet all requirements; in 
fact one that will ‘‘take hold’’ enough to 
allow the rider to haul himself up at each 
step in the trot, and to hold on by in the 
canter, or over a fence, is regarded as a 
delightful mount by most people. 

In so brief an article as this, it is impossi- 
ble to go into all the details of bitting, 
and of producing perfect balance in the 
horse. To produce, and to retain it, the 
animal is never allowed to take a step 
of his own volition, but is ‘‘ridden’’ from 
the time the equestrian mounts. Certain 
supplings and bendings are practiced upon 
the subject’s jaw and neck from the ground, 
but this may be carried as far as is worth 
while in the average saddle-horse, from 
the saddle. This bitting is fully as much 
a matter of the legs and heels as of the 
hands, and no horse can be made to bend 
and collect himself unless the seat is good 
enough to allow of proper leg work and 
the balance true enough to aid and not to 
impede the process. A few important 
hints on the subject are: 

In every movement asked of the horse, 
from yielding the jaw at a stand, action of 
the legs (or spurs at first) must always 

recede that of the hands. This is the 
asic rule of all horsemanship. 
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The hands must never yield until the 
jaw and neck have first done so; then 
instantly. 

The snaffle is the harmless medium of 
the neophyte, the test of skill in the ex- 

rt 


No horse’s head can be properly placed, 
leaving at the same time a pliant mouth, 
except with the snaffle (or bridoon), in 
the full bridle. 

Nature gaye us two hands, and both are 
needed in equestrianism. 

As the first step in attaining balance, the 
horse must, in all his paces, carry his face 
perpendicularly. 

Lessons should be short—not over ten 
minutes—frequently repeated, twice or 
more daily, if possible; submission be 
followed by instant caress to the part 
addressed. 

If a horse turns sulky, revert instantly 
to first principles; that was the way you 
learned the multiplication table. 

The smaller the arena, etc., the quicker 
will the pupil bend himself, make his 
mouth, and come into balance. Even a 
box-stall will do. 

Every horse has two ends, and we must 
obtain control of both; the ‘‘forehand’”’ 
by our hands, the ‘‘batkhand”’ by our 
legs. 

The moment a horse rests upon the hand, 
that moment he is out of balance. 

When the mouth is ‘‘making,”’ and alive 
to address, it is always moist on bars and 
lip angles. 

The bridoon ‘‘sets’’ the head, and gives 
the signals for turning, etc.; the curb re- 
strains, aids the perpendicular carriage of 
the head, and so places it that the bridoon 
may act properly. 

The first impulse of the horse is always 
to yield to the pressure of the hands and 
of the legs, but this yielding is evanescent 
(with the mouth at least), and must be 
instantly rewarded by the yielding hand. 

Care must be taken that when the jaw 
is yielded it simply relaxes, and that the 
mouth does not open, lest this be inter- 
preted as the object of the tension. 

In all bending and suppling of the neck, 
the horse’s head must be straightened by 
the opposite rein, and he must never be 
allowed to straighten it of his own volition. 

Nothing makes a horse bend himself, 
come into balance, and carry himself light 
in hand better than backing. 

These matters, while the A B C of bit- 
ting for saddle work, include more atten- 
tion than the average horse gets. The 
same sort of work is of great advantage 
for harness horses, and is better for ail of 
them than the cruelly abused bitting- 
gear. 
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FLY FISHING FOR 
OUANANICHE 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


VERY angler who has learned to cast 

a fly tolerably well, so that he can 

land a good-sized trout in a businesslike 

way, begins to think and wonder what he 

would do with a leaping salmon if he had 
him on. 

The best place to go for salmon in my 
experience is the Grande Décharge of Lake 
St. John, two hundred and ninety miles 
above Quebec by the LakeSt. John Railway 
to Roberval, stay there over night, then 
early next morning take a small steamer 
to the Island House which is about forty 
miles away and right near the Décharge. 
The best time to go is from June 15th to 
July rs5th. The fish are then hungry, 
plentiful and gamey, and the ‘gnats and 
mosquitoes are not so bad as they are later 
on when it gets warmer. 

In providing fackle, a well-built trout 
rod of six or eight ounces, twelve feet long, 
is to my mind the best, but the all-impor- 
tant thing in tackle for ouananiche is to 
get the very best gut, line, reel and fly. 

t is the soundest economy to begrudge no 
expense connected with these four things 
on which the sport for all this outlay de- 
pends. Moreover, as regards gut, I believe 
that the best, and consequently the most 
expensive, is in the long run actually the 
most economical if proper care be taken 
of it. A good carefully picked salmon gut 
will outlast four inferior strands. I have 
two salmon leaders, bought nine years ago 
in England, which have been used every 
season either for salmon or bass, and they 
are still strong and sound, with a large 
number of fish to their credit, too. 

A salmon gut leader should be six feet 
sm. with the upper fly three feet from the 
leader or end fly. Only two flies are used. 
In both trips of three weeks’ duration the 
only flies I used were the Jock Scott and 
Silver Doctor. This was not because I 
had no other flies, for my salmon book 
contains nearly four hundred flies of a 
hundred different kinds. The two flies 
mentioned I found were used by the 
others. The guides said they were the 
best so I began with them and as I kept on 
landing fish I wisely let well enough alone. 

Let the fly be a reasonably small one; a 
large-sized trout fly or a small-sized bass 
fly is right. _I was sorry to see many fisher- 
men using flies with a double hook. This 
is stepping down from high sportsmanship. 
It looks as if the angler were afraid to lose 
a fish, which to me is part of the game— 
adding zest and vim to the work of playing 


with him—as well as successfully landing 
him from the surging waters. 

As to the lines, I know of nothing better 
than the best braided silk lines. They are 
strong, round, even and pliable, as well as 
light, the last being all important in cast- 
ing. The best line is that which tapers 
to the size of the gut. 

Regarding the reel, it should be of the 
best, running smooth and easily with a 
heavy click, and black in color, for the 
ouananiche is just as easily scared as a 
trout, and while casting the bright glitter 
of shining steel scares away more fish than 
the angler supposes. I have never tried . 
the automatic reel, but if one is used to it 
and can manage it handily no doubt it 
would be of great assistance in the rapid 
breaks and returns that the ouananiche is 
so justly famous for. The reel should be 
used underneath the rod and below the 
erip. not above and over as in bait casting. 

he only thing remaining is to be pro- 
vided with a net ample in size and with a 
handle at least four feet long. Although ' 
the guide invariably uses the net, there are 
times when the angler wishes to do the 
whole thing himself. As regards tackle 
this completes the outfit. 

On arrival at the Island House the angler 
will have an opportunity to look around, 
unpack and nae preparations for an early 
start on the following morning, for the 
greater part of the day is spent in crossing 
the lake, having lunch and getting ready 
for the fishing trip. 

At the landing the guides are in waiting. 
Two are picked out by the house manager, 
and you squat down in the middle of the 
bark canoe with a guide at each end. It 
will be a convenient thing if you can speak 
French, for out of the whole lot I found 
only one who could make himself intelli- 
gently understood in English. 

A picturesque feature is the genuine 
birch-bark canoe instead of ‘the common- 
place canvas substitute. Those made of 
new bark are of a golden-orange color 
which after long service becomes a silvery 
gray. These canoes are made by the Mon- 
tagnais Indians during the summer at their 
little reservation near Roberval. They cost 
about twenty-five dollars. The bark is 
stripped from the trees on their hunting 
trips in the winter. 

ecause of the rapid water and numerous 
currents it is necessary to have two guides. 
We soon got to the Grand Falls where the 
best pools are. Casting and landing in a 
canoe are difficult and disagreeable. For 
that reason very few try it. It is much 
better and easier to fish from the rocks, 
most of the pools being near shore. As we 
crossed the. boiling water to one of the 
numerous islands, we could see great. 
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masses of floating foam, sometimes from 
forty to sixty feet square. In this floating 
white mass are myriads.of flies caught by 
the torrent, and underneath the salmon may 
be seen on the feed. 

Now the time had arrived, after travel- 
ing so far, our only thoughts were on the 
number and size of the quarry, but we 
were told there is a limit of twenty fish per 
day for one angler. The average fish is 
two ponte a good one is four pounds, a 
‘“‘corker’’ is six. I have never caught a 
‘‘corker,’’ and to tell the truth I would not 
like to labor with many six-pound ouana- 
niche. 

And now for the cast! A long caster has 
the best chances. A cast of fifty feet is 
good; one of seventy is better, one of a 
hundred gets the largest fish. Our object 
is to land the fly on the foam in the middle, 
if possible, and let it sink just a few seconds, 
sometimes less. Remember the foam is 
constantly moving; sometimes it touches 
the rocks. Then the tyro has his chances, 
but this applies only to the smaller fish. 
The larger fish stay out at least fifty feet. 
They see the fishermen casting and are 
therefore wary. When a large fish takes 
the fly he at once feels something wrong. 
He first gives a quick shake, maybe to 
shake the fly down; then he feels the barb, 
for he cannot swallow that. Instantly 
down into the deep water he plunges like a 
runaway horse. othing will stop him. 
Then from the bottom we can feel him sail- 
ing " again at the same breakneck speed, 
and like a flash he breaks through the 
water high into the air. There is some- 
thing in this moment never to be forgotten 
—‘‘our first salmon,” the roaring water of 
the falls, and the reel screaming! Down 
again he goes, but not so deep this time. 
He tears along, and to our surprise he 
breaks again one hundred feet away. Like 
lightning he is back at our very feet and 
out of the water again. What a beauty he 
is—for a second in the air with gills expand- 
ing and mouth wide open, and we stand 
there breathing hard, not knowing what 
to do or what is coming. Our line is trail- 
ing in the water, for we are not as yet 
accustomed to his antics. After he views 
his tormentor he goes down below, eighty 
feet deep, and then he holds himself there 
and shakes his body back and forth like a 
bulldog. With arms tired and aching you 
still hold on, and here comes the final test 
of the gut, and that test will prove if you 
understand just the right tension to hold. 
A jerk or just a little give will lose him. 
He is well hooked and only poor handling 
will give him a chance. eanwhile the 
guide goes down the rock to the edge of the 
water, standing calm with net in hand, 
now and then giving a word of advice, 
which gives us confidence in ourselves so 
that we mentally resolve to land that 
salmon if possible. During this sulk the 
fish will he there from five to twenty 
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minutes, the line being kept taut all the 
time. Suddenly the reel again sings 
merrily, for if you have been wise you will 
have held the line between your fingers, 
reeling in the surplus line. e will now 
break water at a reasonable distance and 
you will gradually reel him in nearer and 
nearer. e will hold back doggedly all 
the time until he is near enough to see the 
net, which sets him on fire again. Though 
angler and fish are both tired, he makes a 
last spurt away and breaks water for the 
last time. Then he comes up and the guide 
with a swift, deep stroke brings the strug- 
ling, kicking beauty ashore. He is a 
our-pound fish and your guide praises you 
greatly and says in French, ‘‘ You are a fit 
antagonist.” 

Never attempt to net the fish yourself 
on the first day or so; let the guides do 
that and see how they manage it. One 
practical lesson is worth a good deal. The 
ouananiche is very hard indeed to get in 
the net; he is so frightened at it and the 
angler that he will again and again dart off, 
and the same careful playing must be 
repeated every time. It is no use to hurr 
matters with the fine tackle I recommend, 
and heavy coarse tackle they will not take. 

There are times when both flies are 
taken at once. In such cases more care 
is required and it is absolutely necessary 
that the guide should net them. He 
knows just the right moment to get them, 
that is, when the fish are close to each 
other. 

And so the fishing goes on through the 
day with a short interval for a fish lunch 
if any are caught. Otherwise a can of beef 
is opened; but it is considered very un- 
favorable to open a can, and if the angler 
is a duffer the guide will himself offer to 
try his skill. As he says, ‘‘ Just enough for 
our luncheon,” and invariably he gets 
enough for luncheon. Afterward we envi- 
ously try to emulate his skill. 

At the close of the day, thoroughly tired, 
we gather the fish and once more embark 
for the return journey. Our twenty fish 
will weigh from thirty to seventy pounds. 
At this season of the year there is no need 
to try any other flies, for none are so effec- 
tive as the good Silver Doctor and Jock 
Scott. These flies may be purchased in 
the best and most reliable tackle shops in 
New York City for forty cents each. They 
can be purchased in Quebec at the same 
price. 

This gamey fish may also be caught in 
Maine, but the conditions are entirely 
different. They are mostly in deep lakes 
and their mode of capture is essentially 
different and to my'mind not half so excit- 
ing. At the Décharge the turbulent water 
gives a dash and go to the game entirely 
lacking so far as I know in Maine waters. 
The expense of the trip is somewhat lower 
in Maine, but the Canadian experience is 
well worth the extra cost. 








SAVING THE 


CROPS 


BY A. S. ATKINSON 


HE economy of spraying fruit and vege- 
table trees and plants is not to be 
questioned; but there is another side to 
the subject that is worth emphasizing. 
We can fight the bugs, worms, beetles, and 
other insects quite effectually in garden 
and orchard by observing very simple rules. 
One of the best checks to-insect pests is to 
adopt a sensible rotation of crops. From 
the point of view of maintaining the fertil- 
ity of the soil a proper system of rotation 
is essential, but when we add to it the bene- 
fit derived in checking the spread of insects 
it should be emphatically recommended. 

We can partly check the onion maggot, 
cabbage maggot and many similar pests by 
simply changing the crops from season to 
season. The insects are starved out by 
this process, and the larve hatched out 
from last season’s crop find no natural food 
to live on. No crop should be raised more 
than two successive seasons on the same 
piece of ground. In some cases one year 
for each crop is better. Crops following 
should be as different in their character- 
istics as possible, so there may be no danger 
of the old enemies eating the new plants. 
Onions should not follow cabbages on the 
same piece of ground, nor lettuce come 
after tomatoes or parsley. 

The rotation can be accomplished only 
by keeping a complete map or diagram of 
the garden from year to year. By a little 

lanning next season’s cabbage patch can 
be far removed from this season’s, so that 
the maggots cannot readily find it. Corn 
may follow the cabbages, and turnips may 
come after the spring and summer — 
By the right rotation of crops, and pro 
care so that the plants will grow rapi ly, 
the insect pests can be controlled to a con- 
siderable extent. In the case of the Hes- 
sian fly decided benefits are obtained in the 
wheat fields by changing the position of 
the crop each successive season. 

The second step in fighting the insect 
pests without spraying is to cut down all 
the weeds, bushes and certain wild trees 
of the roadsides, hedges and nearby fields 
which tend to harbor insects. The wild 
cherry tree is the worst offender in this 
respect. It is found growing nearly every- 
where, and usually in late summer it is 
thick with insects. The wild cherry tree 
affords excellent food and shelter for the 
apple tree tent caterpillar. The descend- 
ants of the caterpillars nourished on the 
leaves of the wild cherry fly into nearby 
orchards and — their eggs on the 
apple trees. wise the grapeberry 
moth, which so disastrously attacks many 
vineyards, breeds and multiplies in the smail 
hedge bushes and young trees of all kinds 


along roadsides. The army worm takes 
possession of the weeds along the hedges, 
and later appears in great numbers to raid 
the orchards, gardens and fields. It is a 
surprise sometimes to know where so many 
of these worms suddenly come from, but 
the secret isan open one. They have been 
quietly breeding among the bushes and 
weeds. By cutting them down and burn- 
ing them in early summer we destroy thou- 
sands of the insects. 

The third step to check insect spreading 
is to encourage the growth of natural 
enemies of noxious worms, flies and insects. 
These beneficial insect destroyers should 
be known and recognized by all. The com- 
mon toad is one of the best friends of the 
gardener. A single toad will destroy a 
score or two flies and insects every day. 
Toads should be encouraged to spend their 
days of usefulness in the garden. Birds, 
especially the martins and bluebirds and 
common swallows, are great insect de- 
stroyers, but unfortunately it is difficult 
to keep these around in great numbers. 
However, by feeding them and building 
bird houses for their young, it is possible 
to encourage them to stay with us. 

The insects which prey upon noxious 
insects are the most difficult friends for us 
to recognize. Extensive efforts have been 
made to introduce insects in this country 
for destroying garden and orchard pests, 
but we would do well to recognize the 
virtues of our own common garden friends. 
The California lady beetles have accom- 
plished much in destroying the cottony 
cushioned scale; and now the Chinese lady 
beetles have been imported to fight the 
San José scale. All the lady beetles de- 
stroy noxious insects, and the common 
tiger beetle is another excellent fighter in 
our behalf. The common ants will destroy 
many noxious insects, and if their own 
numbers are not allowed to increase so as 
to prove a nuisance, their presence in the 
garden is more beneficial than injurious. 
Nearly all the lady beetles eat plant lice, 
so that the latter may be kept down with- 
out much difficulty. There are many 
parasites which attack the cocoons of 
noxious insects, and their presence should 
be encouraged. Instead of destroying 
cocoons that show signs of attack by 
parasites, it is wise to let them remain, so 
the parasites may do their work and spread 
for another season. The fresh cocoons, 
which show no signs of injury, are the ones 
to destroy; the slimy, worm-eaten ones 
are the ones to leave. 

All of these steps in fighting insects sup- 
plementary to spraying with insecticides 
are important in the ordinary garden. 
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MR. ROBERTS' 


BY JOHN 


] HAVE thought it would be interesting 

and possibly amusing to go through 
Mr. Roberts’ ‘‘ Red Fox’’ and see when and 
where one could detect the man under the 
fur, or point out wherein his hero is nearer 
akin to the human than to the vulpine. I 
have genuine admiration for Mr. Roberts’ 
prone and when I read his animal stories 

am so in sympathy with the writer and 
his subject, and so taken by the fine descrip- 
tion and the wild flavor of it all, that I have 
to make a special effort to keep an eye on 
his natural history. I have constantly to 
nudge myself and say, ‘‘Look out! you are 
being hoodwinked, it is the author himself 
who is playing the part of Red Fox now.” 
Mr. Roberts says in his preface and thereby, 
as it were, challenges the acumen of his 
reader, that his Red Fox is a real fox, that 
he is fairly typical of his kind, though 
“stronger and cleverer than the average run 
of foxes.’ But I am bound to say that he 
is cleverer than I believe it possible for any 
fox to be, and that Mr. Roberts puts him- 
self in his place time after time. 

Most of the lower animals we know share 
our emotion, but they do not share our 


intellectual powers, they do not put this: 


and that together and draw reasonable 
conclusions. Our complex psychology has 
no room to turn around inside their small 
brains. The animal-story writer is con- 
stantly in danger of endowing them with 
his own faculties and motives in order to 
account for their conduct. He reasons for 
them and imputes to them his own knowl- 
edge. Mr. Roberts does this repeatedly in 
““Red Fox.”” The mother fox, for instance, 
was too wary, too prudent, to molest 
poultry near home. She did not wish 
notoriety in her own neighborhood. ‘‘She 
would pass a flock of waddling ducks, near 
home, without condescending to notice 
their attractions.’’ ‘‘She had no wish to 
advertise herself.’’ And she succeeded in 
impressing this policy upon young Red 
Fox. She taught him the subtle wisdom 
of this saying, ‘‘that easy hunting is not 
always good hunting.’’ Where and how 
the mother fox learned so much human 
nature does not appear. I know that 
country people sometimes fool themselves 
with the Pelief that, for prudential reasons, 
the fox will not molest poultry on the 
farms near itsden. But there is no proof 
of the sourdiness of such an opinion. 
How are you to know that the fox that 
carried off your turkey and goose came 
froma den five miles away, and not from 
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the den on your own farm? “In Scot- 
land,’’ Charles St. John says, ‘‘the cot- 
tagers who live near the woods are con- 
stantly complaining of the foxes, who steal 
their fowls frequently in broad daylight, 
carrying them off before the faces of the 
women, but never committing themselves 
in this way when the men are at home.” 
This last part of the statement is probably 
based upon the hasty observation of the 
women. A man in my neighborhood who 
lives near the woods frequently had_his 
chickens caught by foxes in the daytime. 
Is there any reason to suppose those foxes 
do not live in the immediate vicinity? No, 
the reasoned cunning which Mr. Roberts 
ascribes to his fox is humanand not vulpine. 

I can think of but one reason why a fox 
should go to a distant farm for its poultry: 
it is afraid to invade the hen-roosts near at 
hand. It sees so much life there during 
the day and early evening—human voices, 
the barking of dogs, the firing of guns, etc. 
—th:t it becomes shy of the place, while 
distant farms, which it would be likely to 
pass through only late at night, would seem 
comparatively safe, Or has the fox this 
human trait, that it looks for rich finds 
only far from home? Whatever may be 
the fact, it is unwise to seek to account for 
an animal’s conduct on difficult and com- 
plex grounds when a simple explanation 
serves better. 

I do not think Mr. Roberts is within the 
truth of natural history when he makes his 
foxes pair and the male assist in caring for 
the young. So far as is known, foxes do 
not differ in this respect from the habits of 
the domestic dog. The two sexes appear 
to live quite apart except in the mating 
season in February. There is no conjugal 
union between them lasting through the 

ear, as Mr. Roberts sets forth. Accord- 
ing to all the evidence I have been able to 
collect, the female lives alone with her 
young and brings them up without aid 
from the male. It is possible of course 
that the male may visit the den at night, 
but how shall we prove or disprove a 
statement of this kind? In fact, I cannot 
now recall one case among our mammals 
where there is anything like a permanent 
union between the sexes or where the males 
aid in rearing the young. If the mother 
bird had nursed her young, it is probable 
that the male would be as indifferent to his 
family as the male mammals now are in- 
different to theirs. But Mr. Roberts 
makes his foxes live together and hunt 
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together and share equally in the cares of the 
family from year to year. 

Last June, near a New England college 
town, the girls took me one morning early to 
see a den of young foxes in a field within 
easy rifle range of the highway and trolley 
line. A milkman who had come down the 
road half an hour before we reached the 
place, said that as he came along he saw 
five young foxes playing about the den, 
and one old one. He shouted at them and 
they all ran in the hole. When we came 
ia sight of the den two of them had come 
out, a young one and the old one. The 
old one was sitting down like a dog, appar- 
ently observing her young one as it ran 
about near the den. I have no doubt at 
all that this old one was the mother fox. 
The milkman told us that he saw them 
nearly every morning, and that he had 
never seen but one old fox among them. 
This agrees with previous observations of 
mine and with all I can learn from hunters 
and trappers. 

If Mr. Roberts had been a fox hunter, he 
would have known that a wounded fox 
takes to hole as soon as possible, and does 
not stop and wait for the hounds to come 
up and grapple with it. Of course a fox 
may be so sorely wounded that it cannot 
reach its den, but in this case the fox stops 
amid the rocks and awaits the dogs. 
Think, too, of a fox, in trying to lead the 
hounds away from its den, knowing enough 
to stop upon its old trail and stand there 
deliberately, having thought the ma er all 
out, long enough for the new scent to over- 
power the old so that the hounds would 
be switched off when they reached that 
point! Is not Mr. Roberts again in the fox’s 
place? 

A little further along in the story we 
come upon the old fable of the fox baffling 
his pursuers by running across the backs 
of a flock of sheep. Fancy such a thing! 
Even if Reynard were astute enough to try 
such a trick, fancy a flock of sheep standing 
in a compact body with a wild animal rac- 
ing across their backs! Both sheep and 
foxes are misrepresented in this incident. 
Again, he makes his fox show an interest 
in, and a curiosity about, the first snow and 
ice that it saw quite equal to that which a 
yee from the tropics might show. Now 

think it quite certain that the animals, 
wild or domestic, are not at all curious 
about the general pheiomena of nature, 
nor disturbed by them. A sudden change 
from a brown world to a white world does 
not apparently attract their attention at 
all. But Red Fox was startled and 
alarmed by the change and dared n»t ven- 
ture out from his den. He at first chought 
it was feathers and that there had been a 
great hunting, and not till he had smelled 
of it and took some of it in his mouth, was 
12 convinced that it was not feathers! Is 
not this putting one’s self in the fox’s place? 

Our author trips in his natural history 
when ke assumes that the skunk betrays 
himself by his odor as he goes abour his 


business in the fields and woods. Red Fox 
had had an encounter with one, and of 
course came off a sadder but a wiser fox. 
But he found this advantage in the unsav- 
ory odor that advertised hin wherever he 
went: ‘‘His hunting became distinctly 
easier, for the small wild creat-1res were 
deceived by the scent.’’ They thought it 
was a skunk which is slow of movement, 
whereas it was a fox which is very quick. 
This was a gain to the fox, but it worked 
against the skunks, for the ‘‘ word soon went 
ahead through the woods that some skunks 
were swift of foot and terrible of spring as 
a wild cat; and therefore all skunks of the 
Ringwaak country found the chase made 
more difficult for them.’”’ Now this is 
slandering the skunk, which does not wear 
its scent bag upon its sleeve as it goes about, 
but is as free from the odor which is the 
weapon of its defense as is the fox or any 
other animal. 

One aight I met one near my own door 
and came near stroking it with my hand 
thinking it was the cat, but I saw the gleam 
of white in time to save me probably from 
the expedient of having to bury my clothes, 
to say nothing of having to bury or remove 
one end of my house. Trappers will tell 
you that the skunk is quite odorless even 
when caught in a steel trap, till the death 
blow is dealt it. 

Twice in the course of this story Red 
Fox ‘‘plays possum,’ feigns death and 
thereby effects his escape from his captors. 
I do not take any stock at all in this legend 
of the fox playing possum. Ido not believe 
it ever happens. I can gather no evidence 
of it among trappers and hunters, but I 
freely admit that such a fox as Mr. Roberts 
describes might easily be capable of the trick 
—a fox so wise that he knew a certain farmer 
in the valley below was no adept with the 
gun and therefore did not fear him; that 
knew another farmer was not at home one 
day when he approached his wagon shed 
because the wagon was gone; that, in order 
to escape the hounds when the pursuit be- 
came too hot, jumped into the hind end of a 
wagon that was passing along the road and 
curled up in it behind a bag of feed; that 
knew that a strangely acting muskrat had 

one mad, and that therefore its bite would 

e fatal to her young: that knew a small 
dark cloud moving up the slope toward him 
as he sat ~2 the ridge tu be a swarm of bees 
and that the bees were probably bound for 
a hollow tree in the mountain—and se on 
through a long list of things that men alone 
are supposed to know and to do. 

Mr. Roberts would not have exposed hi. 
**Red Fox’’ to this kind of criticism if he 
had not taken pains to assure his reader 
that his story was substantially true, and 
that there is abundant evidence that the 
fox may and does show all the intelligence, 
sdestablity and foresight that he ascribes 
to his hero in this book. 

As literature, the work has many merits, 
but as natural history, it is erroneqys and 
misleading in many particulars. 
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DILLON WALLACE 


Leonidas Hulbard’s companion on that first tragic expedition into 
the Labrador wild, who has returned from a year of remarkable 
exploration and adventure in the unknown North for THE OvuTING 
MaGazINeE. ‘The Long Labrador Trail,’’ Mr. Wallace’s story, begins 
in this number. 
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